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Not all who seem to fail, httTe failed indeed; 
Not all who fiul have therefore worked in vain: 
For all our acts to many issues lead ; 
And out of earnest puipose, pure and plain, 
Enforced by honest toil of hand or brain, 
The Lord will fashion, in his own good time, 
(Be this the labourer's proudly-humble creed,) 
Such ends as, to his wisdom, fitliest chime 
With his vast Love*s eternal harmonies. 
There is no failure for the good and wise : 
What though thy seed should fiill by the way-side 
And the birds snatch it;— yet the birds are fed ; 
Or they may bear it ftr across the tide 
To give rich harvests after thou art dead. 
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N? 1. MAY 6, 1848. (oJ^^r. 



prospectus* [/^(jji^'Cc ^] 

IT is proposed in this Paper to consider the questions which are most occun 
pying our countrymen at the present moment, such as the Extension of th0 
Suffrage; the relation of the Capitalist to the Labourer; what a Govern* 
ment can or cannot do, tq find work or pay for the Poor. By considering 
these questions, we mean that it is not our purpose to put forth ready -^ 
made theories upon them, or vehement opinions upon one side or the other. ^ 
We think that whatever a great number of our countrymen wish for, 
deserves earnest reflection. It should be studied in the light of present 
experience and past history. There is leisure for deliberation now, — a year 
hence there may not be. 

To speak of these questions calmly is a duty; to speak of them coldly is a f 
sin; for they cannot be separated from the condition of men who are sufferr 
ing intensely. If we do not sympathize with their miseries we are not fit to 
discuss the remedies which they propose themselves, or which others have 
proposed for them. That sympathy we desire to cultivate in ourselves and . 
in our countrymen. It will be strongest when it is least maudlin. The poor 
man wishes to be treated as a brother, not to be praised as an angel. Those j 
who flatter him do not love him. 

. Politics have been separated from household ties and affections — ^from art, 
aad science, and literature. While they belong to parties, they vhave no 
connexion with what is human and universal; when they become Politics 
FDR THE People, they are found to take in a very large field: whatever con- I 
oems man as a social being must be included in them. 

Politics have been separated from Christianity; religious men have sup- 
posed that their only business was with the world to come; political men have 
declared that the present world is governed on entirely different principles 
from that. So long as politics are regarded as the conflicts between Whig, 
and Tory, and Radical; so long as Christianity is regarded as a means of i 
securing selfish rewards, they will never be united. 

But Politics for the People cannot be separated from Religion. They i 
must start from Atheism, or from the acknowledgment that a Living ■- 
and Righteous God is ruling in human society not less than in the ^ 
natural world. Those who make that acknowledgment from their hearts 
will not proclaim it for the sake of bringing home the charge of infidelity to 
other men; but that they may apply the highest and severest test to their own 
thoughts, and words, and actions. The world is governed by God; this is 
the rich man's warning; this is the poor man's com^rt ; this is the real hope ^ 
in the consideration of all questions, let them be as hard of solution as they 
may; this is the pledge that Liberty, Fraternity, Unity, under some conditions 
or other, are intended for every people under heaven. 

No. 1. 



2 POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

Workmen op England, 

We who have Btarted this Paper are not idlers ia the hind, and we have 
no great sympathy with those that are. But we do not work with our hands ; 
we are not suffering hardships like many of you, ■ Therefore you may think 
that we shall not understand you. Possihly we shall not altogether at firsts 
but you can help us. Many of you write clearly and nobly; you can tell us 
what you are thinking and wherein we have mistaken you. 

Many people try to convince you that it is your interest not to injure tius 
richer dasses, and to convince them that it is their interest to redress your 
wrongs. We, who do not, properly speaking, b^oog to your body or theirs, 
shall not try to make out that our interests are in common with either. But 
we believe that we have a duty to both, and that you have a duty to your 
own class, to every other, to God. We believe that every true Englislunan 
had rather a thousand times hear his sense of duty spoken to than his self- 
interest; if any are of a different mind we shall not humour them, for "we 
win not degrade a man in order to get his good will. 

We hope not to forget your different occupations; but we wish above all 
things to remember that you are MEN. To be husbands, fathers, brothers, 
dwellers on the English soil, children of God, is the inheritance of all classes* 
Whatever knowledge is fit for men, as men, is fit for you. You have hearts 
and heads which can take it in, and can give back more than Ihey receive. 
You are in contact with the realities of life; you can help to make aU our 
studies and thoughts more real. ^ 



FRATERNITY. 



THE three words which form the motto of the new French Republic are^ — 
Fraternity, Liberty, Equai^ity. We shall hope to speak of each in 
turn; we begin to-day with Fraternity. It is needful that we should speak 
of it at the beginning of our paper, for the first question which our readers 
have a right to ask is. On what grounds do you who address us, fraternize? 
How shall we know which of us you will acknowledge as part of your 
brotherhood, which of us you will disclaim? 

The French spoke of Fraternity in their first revolution, and the word 
went to the heart of many brave men in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 
\ They were not quite unprepared for it. They had become weary of con- 
\ ventions in politics and literature. The American Republic had given a 
new direction to the thoughts of some. The Methodists had broken down 
/ a great many barriers; they had treated the colliers of Cornwall, and the 
( thieves of Kingswood, as sharers in the same nature with themselves. 

But in seeking to gain something new, our fathers found that they had 

parted with something that was old. In seeking to embraice the Universe, 

they had lost their English feelings and their domesticTeelings; these they must 

recover. It seemed worth while to cast away all large dreams, that they might 

I secure such precious realities. For some time, therefore, you might trace a 

! strong reaction in England against the notion of universal brotherhood; we 

! were to be very national; that we might be so, we must also give great h^ 

to the boundaries and divisions of classes; we must define very accurately 

, the opinions of the sect or party to which we attached ourselves. Literature 

• took the same tone. We had our novels for the aristocracy, our novels for 

the middle class, our novels about low life, each affecting to givp glimpses 

of what passed within a world quite unknown to those who lay beyond it. 
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Beligion justified the habit. The most exalted Christianity seemed to be \ 
that which could exclude most. | 

But this state of things could not last. It has been breaking up on all j 
sides of us for a long time. People difleovered that thdr wish to be national ^ 
was BOt pnHoawPled by cutting up the nation into sections. Parties in the \ 
Houses of Parliament went to pieces with a great crash; they were soldered 
up for a time ; we have seen how loose the workmanship was; they have 
split again, and everybody is anxiously inquiring where he is to stand-*— 
with whom he is to ally himself. The fashicmable novels, and the whole 
tribe that belonged to them, vanished from the stage, not without some 
hissing and laughter; their place was taken by Mr. Dickens, as the head of j 
a company, which, whatever may be its merits or faults, has been most 
earnest and pertinacious in asserting a common humanity with every dweller 
in St. Giles's. Ev^y recent religious movement, whether in a Protestant 
or a Romish direction, or any otiber, has been for the purpose of putting 
an end to parties and asserting a more general fellowship. 

And now the French say again that men are all meant to be brothers. 
We cannot disregard the words. They are mighty words. Do the French 
know what they signify? We cannot find that they do. We find that they 
are divided into republicans of yesterday, of to-day, of the morrow; that 
there are among them communists and socialists of all kinds, and anti-com- 
munists and anti-socialists. We find that Paris is ruled by opposing clubs; 
that the members of the Provisional Government are continually at war with 
each other. Is this Fraternity — ^is it anything like Fraternity? 

But because they have not found the secret, is it impossible that we 
should? We profess that we have found it long ago. We pretend to think 
that an Everlasting Father has revealed Himself to men in an elder Brother, 
one with him and with us, who died for all. We may believe this to be true 
or false. We believe it to be true, therefore we can feel to each other as 
brothers; we can look upon all of you whom we address in this paper, 
nobles, shopkeepers, labourers, mechanics, beggars, aristocrats, democrats, 
people of every class and party, as brothers. 

The workmen of England should especially consider this point. If a 
working age of the world is, as some say, beginning, this must be <me of its 
chief differences from that which has preceded it. Men cannot be merely 
joined together in the support of certain plans, or in opposing them. They 
must learn to act and feel together as men; so they will be able fairly and 
hopefully to discuss a great number of questions which are of great import- 
ance to them. At present, members of the working class, like those of the 
other classes, are clten unnaturally bound together, not in the pursuit of 
great ends, but of certain means which they suppose, on the authority of 
others, must lead to those ends. They are asked to swear to the ^rej or 
six, or twelve points of the Charter — ^to declare themselves for this or 
that theory <ii Government — ^for this or that arrangement of wages and 
profits. There is no fair discussion whether these schemes will lead to 
the great objects, bodily or intellectual, which* the workmen ought to desire; 
there is no steady inquiry what these objects are. The Chartist, just like the 
Conservative, or Whig, or Radical, in the House of Commons, is told that 
he must " follow the leader" over hedge and ditch, through ploughed fields, 
and quagmires, into rivers, fordable or unfordaUe. He runs till he is tire^ 
then the party takes some strange jump, and makes the leader follow them. 

The consequence is the same in every case. In the Conservative party- 
there are men of the noblest hearts, who fear God with no slavish fear, 
who love the land they dwell in and its history — who wish to maintain 
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4 POLITICS FOR THE PEOPLE. 

onlj that which they think to be needful for the poorest man as much as 
themselves — who would gladly give up anything that is dearest to them 
for his sake. And there are, in the same party, men who care for 
nothing but their ease and luxury, who mean by Conservatism the pre- 
servation of their pelf and their game — who one hour will cant with the holy 
name of God to secure an election, and will use it (not more profanely) to 
curse their servants with, the next. There are Radicals who have the most 
intense and righteous abhorrence of whatever is corrupt and false, and wish 
it to be cast out of the land as well as of their own hearts, because it is hateful 
to man and to God; there are Radicals who wish only to get rid of what 
stands in the way of their own advancement, their own lusts, their own 
tyranny. There ar;e Whigs who form a most admirable link to bind the 
Conservative and Radical together; to make them understand each other; 
and there are Whigs who avoid what is good in both, not having the sense 
and courage of either, looking upon the whole question of Government as 
one between families or clubs. So it is, we are convinced, with the 
Ohartists. There are among them generous, noble-hearted men who wish 
injustice to none, but desire that all should have a free play for their minds 
and hearts, as well as enough to feed their bodies — men who would gladly 
die to get this good for the whole land, that it should be righteously governed; 
and there are those who think of nothing but getting power and money for 
themselves, and who, for the sake of these ends, besides trampling down 
laws, would run the risk of inflicting more tremendous injuries upon the 
working men of England than upon all other classes together. 

Is it not time that the better men in all these parties should cast off alliances 
which are only delusions from beginning to end? They do not mean the same 
things as those with whom they are acting ; they mean the most opposite 
things. What signifies it that they are agreed about certain measures, if they 
seek by these measures to produce the most different results ? It is not the 
old case of two men going as far as Brentford together, though one of them 
knows that his fellow is determined upon reaching Hounslow; the good man 
wants to go just as far as the bad, but in another direction. Why then 
should not the men who are pursuing the same objects, try to understand one 
another, and bring in their different lights as to the ways of attaining them? 

This is what we wish to aim at in our Politics for the People. We disavow 
\ at once any fraternization on the ground of coincidence in conclusions about 
certain measures. There may be those among us who think the Reform Bill 
went far enough, or too far; those who think the middle class as yet inade- 
quately represented; those who think even the poorest ought to have a share 
in the government. There may be those who believe a Repeal of the Union 
would be fatal to Ireland, and those who think it is becoming necessary for 
both countries. There may be those who rejoice in the victories of Free Trade; 
those who look back with a lingering love on Protection; those who do not 
find in the formulas of either that which is adequate to our present neces- 
sities. There may be those who think that the present relations of Capital 
and Labour are not incompatible with the well-being of the po6r, and those 
who seek for a quite new adjustment of them. There may be those who 
look to Government for the direction both of labour and education; those 
who think that it may profitably interfere with either — not with the other; 
those who believe that it can in no case meddle with the free action of 
individuals and voluntary societies, except to do hurt. 

We do not exact uniformity on any points of this kind; we promise and 
desire a conflict of opinions. We are as liable as all other men to set up our 
different opinions^ and make them objects of worship; we are in danger 
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of separating from our dearest friends in consequence of disagreements, 
which we do not pretend to consider trifling or insignificant. But we believe 
we shall not make the danger greater bj being aware of it, by calling to mind 
continuallj the grounds of sympathy which we have one with another, in 
spite of these diversities, by seeking to hold converse with our readers of 
all classes, as fellow -men and fellow- workmen, by labouring strenuously 
in God's strength, that we may realize the true Fraternity of which this age 
has dreamed, land without which we believe it cannot be satisfied. 



THE NATIONAL GALLERY.— No. L, 
T)ICTURE-GALLERIES should be the workman's paradise, and garden ) 



X of pleasure, to which he goes to refresh his eyes and heart with beautiful 
shapes and sweet colouring, when they are wearied with dull bricks and mortar, ' 
and the ugly colourless things which fill the workshop and the factory. For 
believe me, there is many a road into our hearts besides our ears and brains; ' 
many a sight, and sound, and scent, even, of which we have never thotigkC 
at all, sinks into our memory, and helps to shape our characters; and thus 
children brought up among beautiful sights and sweet sounds will most 
likely show the fruits of their jiursing, by thoughtfulness, and affection, and 
nobleness of mind, even by the expression of the countenance. The poet "I 
Wordsworth, talking of training up a beautiful country girl, says — 

* The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her — ^for her tlie willow hend ; 
Nor shall she fail to see, 
Even in the motions of the storm, 
Grace which altall mould tlie maidetCsformy 
Bh silent sympathy, 
*•♦♦•• 

And she shall bend her ear 

In many a secret place 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty f barn of murmuring sound, 

Sfudl pass into Iier/ace,* 

Those who live in towns should carefully remember this, for their own ^ 
sakes, for their wives* sakes, for their children's sakes. Never lose an op* \ 
portunity of seeing anything beautiful. Beauty is God's hand-writing — a 
way-side sacrament; welcome it in every fair face, every fair sky, every fair 
flower, and thank for it ^«m, the fountain of all loveliness, and drink it in, 
simply and earnestly, with all your eyes; it is a charmed draught, a cup of 
blessing. 

•Therefore I said that picture-galleries should be the townsman's paradise 
of refreshment. Of course, if he can get the real air, the real trees, even 
for an hour, let him take it, in Gt)d's name; but how many a man who can- 
not spare time for a daily country walk, may well slip into the National 
Gallery, or any other collection of pictures, for ten minutes. That garden, 
at least, flowers as gaily in winter as in summer. Those noble faces on the 
wall are never disfigured by grief or passion. There, in the space of a 
single room, the townsman may take his country walk — a walk beneath 
mountain peaks, blushing sunsets, with broad woodlands spreading out below 
it ; a walk through green meadows, under cool mellow shades, and over- 
hanging rocks, by rushing brooks, where he watches and watches till he 
seems to hear the foam whisper, and to see the fishes leap; and his hard- ' 
worn heart wanders out free, beyond the grim city — ^world of stone and iron. 
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f smoky chimnejs and roaring wheels, into the world of beautifnl things— » 
f the world which shall be hereafter ! — ay, which shall be ! Believe it, toil-worn 
! worker, in spite of thy foul alley, thy crowded lodging, thy grimed clothing, 
I thy ill-fed children, thy thin, psJe wife — ^believe it, thou, too, and thine, w3l 
^ spjme day have your share of beauty. God made you love beautiful things 
only ISecause He intends hereafter to give you your fill of them. That 
pictured face on the wall is lovely — ^but lovelier still mfly the wife of thy 
bosom be when she meets thee on the resurrection mom! Those baby 
cherubs in the old Italian painting — ^how gracefully they flutter and sport 
among the soft clouds, full of rich young life and baby joy! — Yes, beautiful 
indeed, but just such a one at this very moment is that once pining, deformed 
child of thine, over whose death-cradle thou wast weeping a month ago; now 
a child-angel, whom thou shalt meet again, never to part! Those landscapes, 
too, painted by loving, wise, old Claude, two hundred years ago, are still as 
fresh as ever. — How still the meadows are! how pure and free that vault of 
deep blue sky! No wonder that thy worn heart, as thou lookest, sighs aloud, 
* Oh, that I had wings as a dove, then would I flee away and be at rest!* 
Ay, but gayer meadows and bluer skies await thee in the world to come^^ 
that fairy-land made real — * The new heavens and the new earth,* which 
God has prepared for the pure and the loving, the just and the brave, who 
have conquered in this sore fight of life! 

These thoughts may seem dl too far-fetched to spring up in a man's head 
from merely looking at pictures; but it is not so in practice. See, now, 
such thoughts have sprung up in my head; else how did I write them down 
here? And why should not they, and better ones, too, spring up in your 
heads, friends? It is delightful to watch in a picture-gallery some street- 
; boy enjoying himself; how first wonder creeps over his rough face, and then 
a sweeter, more earnest, awe-struck look, till his countenance seems to grow 
handsomer and nobler on the spot, and drink in and reflect unknowingly, the 
beauty of the picture he is studying. See how some labourer's face will 
light up before the painting which tells him a noble story of by-gone days. 
And why? because he feels aa if he himself had a share in the story at which 
he looks. They may be noble and glorious men who are painted there; but 
they are still men q£]jk^ passions with himself, and his man's heart under- 
stands them an3 glories in them; andhelSegins, and righ£Iy,'fo~i^especit him- 
self the inore when he finds that hej too, has a feUow-feeHng with noble men 
and noSIe deeds, 

I say, pJettires raise blessed thoughts in me — ^why not in you, my brothers? 
Your hearts are fresh, thoughtful, kindly; you only want to have these 
) pictures explained to you, that you may know why and how they are beanti* 
I ful, and what feelings they ought to stir in your minds; and therefore I 
wish, with your good will, to explain, one by one, in ^ture numbers, 
some of the best pictures in the National Gallery, and the statues in the 
British Museum. I shall begin by a portrait or two; they are simpler than 
large pictures, and they speak of rearinen and women who once lived on 
this earth of ours — generally of remarkable and noble men — and man 
should be always interesting to man. And as these papers go on, if any 
one of you, in any part of England, will be so kind as to mention well-^ 
Itnown statues and pictures of any sort which you wish explained, I,. 
Parson Lot, shall be most happy to tell you as much about them as God 
shall give me wits to find out. Parson Lot. (J^ V 

It is the fundamental rule of all great reformations, that the things to be 
. ;unended must be brought back to their beginnings.-— Dumoulin. 



SANITARY REFORM. — No. I. 

HEALTH A PROPERTY. 

THE SOXDIER, THE SAILOB^ THE LABOUBES^ THE EMIGRANT. 

THE first nnmber of PoUticsfor the People nmsLliot issue without a w^prd 
oix^&nitary R§fiai3xi. To leave this subject out of popular politics, 
would be to strike health from the list of blessings, and air, light, and water 
from the catalogue of the necessaries of life. Man without health is as a 
world without a sun — very cheerless and very unproductive. For what is 
health but a perennial spring of enjoyment, what but a sinew of strength, what 
but a rich mine of wealth? What is it that gives brightness to the eye, and 
freshness to the cheek, and lightness to the step, and strength to the arm, and 
steadiness to the hand, and buoyancy to the spirit, and clearness and vigour 
to the intellect, but health? And can that which is so much to the indi- 
vidual be nothing to the nation? Must not that which goes so far to make a 
man happy, and strong, and capable, contribute to render a kingdom rich, and 
prosperous, and powerful? Most certainly it must. Wejl, then, let us Iwk. 
closely into this great matter; let us turn it round and round; let us see what 
substance it has in it, what base it rests upon — in a word, what claims it has ( 
upon that mighty aggregate of thought, feeling, and action— -the People. | 

Health is the only property of nine-tenths — ay, of ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the human race. . To understand this, you have but to follow ' 
yonder recruiting-sergeant. He has a troop of raw lads at his heels, who, 
besides the clothes on their backs, have nothing in the world but strong and 
healthy bodies. The surgeon examines them, finds them hale and hearty, 
and they are provided for, after a certain fashion, for life. Their strength 
and health have found a ready sale in the market. They are as much a 
property to them as houses, lands, or merchandize. The state has hired so 
muctr health and strength to fight its battles. It takes this raw material, 
and works it up, by dint of perpetual drilling, into that showy locomotive 
machine, the well-trained soldier ; and by so doing, confers on it the same 
additional value that the Manchester manufacturer does on thebaic of cotton 
winch he converts into calico. Long before our soldier is called into action, 
if that ever happen, he has probably cost the state a hundred or two of pounds 
sterling. Not a man who stood on the field of Waterioo was worth less than 
a year's food, clothing, and lodging; and, taken one with another, we warrant 
they had not cost the country less than two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. 
That battle must have cost vast sums of money to winner and loser. 

But there are other ways by which these expensive fighting-machines 
may be disabled or destroyed besides conflicts on battle-fields. There is an 
^nemy more destructive far than guns and swords — ^we mean, disease. 
Frederick the Great — ^no mean authority on such matters — affirmed that one 
ftver was more fatal to him than seven battles. But whether the soldier iaQ 
by the sword or by the fever, whether his limbs be disabled by wounds, or 
his constitution undermined by disease, matters litde ; in either case, pro- 
perty is destroyed or injured; and that property is as well worth protecting^ 
and has as good a claim to be protected, as if it were a gross, tangible, 
material thing. Grovemments know this, and act upon their knowledge. 
Our own Government, especially, has shown that it was aware of this fact in 
the case of the navy, and has done all in its power to keep that valuable and 
costly machine of fiesh and bone, the English sailor, in prime order. A 
century or so back, disease was so rife among our sailors, in consequence of 
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bad food, bad water, and foul air, that they rotted away like sheep in the 
marshes, so that ships and whole fleets were literally disabled, and rendered 
unfit for service, to the great inconvenience, danger, and detriment of the 
nation. Now, however, that everything is done to supply the sailor with 
wholesome food, good water, and fresh air, his health, upon which all his 
efficiency depends, is so improved, that one ship, for all purposes of peace 
and war, is equal to two of the old floating hospitals. Does not this prove 
that health is indeed a property demanding protection, and paying for it? 

Now, then, we argue, that what Government does for the soldier and 
sailor, whose services it has purchased, it ought to do for the working man. 
At any rate, we understand by this example that health is a sort of property, 
and we contend that it is a property which ought to be protected. 
I This is an appeal to self-interest. It is a pounds-shillings-and-pence 
[ argument. But it has force in it. Let us see now if we cannot rest our 
' advocacy of Sanitary Reform on higher grounds. We will put our argu- 
ment in such a shape that it may come home both to the working man and 
to the Government. When our ships were floating hospitals, our prisons 
were chamel houses, and for precisely the same reason, because their in- 
mates were badly fed and badly lodged. They were much in the same state 
in regard to lodging as the labouring men of the present day, but they had 
worse food. The consequence was, that they too rotted away with small- 
pox, and scurvy, and fever. Indeed, they had a disease of their own, well 
known as the gaol fever, which was so virulent, that the seeds of it were 
carried about in the clothes even of healthy prisoners; and when thej 
were brought out for trial, on more than one occasion, those seeds were 
wafted to the bench, and settled on the judges, and counsel, and jury, and 
witnesses, and spectators, and grew, in a short space, into deadly disease. 
That gaol fever differed little from the typhus fever of our days, which 
haunts houses cursed with the filth that disgraced the gaols of the last cen- 
tury, and spreads to policemen, and relieving-officers, and doctors, and clergy- 
men, and all whom business, duty, or benevolence brings into contact with the 
poor. That gaol fever exists no longer. It has been blown and washed 
away by fresh air, soap, and whitewash. The same fate awaits our house 
fever under the operation of Lord Morpeth's Bill. 

Now, the prisoner had no value as property. He was an expense and a 
burden to the state. But when the legislature of 1774 was informed, through 
the benevolent labours of John Howard, that, in addition to his sentence, 
t|ie prisoner was subject to disease which was no part of his punishment^ 
they felt that this was cruel and unjust, and no time was lost in enacting a 
law for preserving the health of the prisoner. Here, then, we see thfrjegif- 
]dt]U:&jd^ing for the prisoner, from motives of humanity, and a sense of 
justice, what the Government had done for the sailor from a regard to self- 
interest; and again we say, do for the honest working man that which you 
have long been doing for the criminal. You cannot refuse to do it without 
the grossest inconsistency. If you cannot do all for the house which you 
have done for the prison, you may yet do much. This, too, the Government 
feels; and it is but justice to them to state that they are more anxious to 
confer on the people the boon of health than the people are to receive it. 
This is because the people do not understand the health-question. They 
may soon do so, however, if they will bring their own strong sense to bear 
on it. Substitute the words artisan and labourer for sailor or prisoner, 
house for ship or prison, and typhus fever for gaol fever, and they are not 
far from understanding enough of the health-question an4r the merits of 
Sanitary Reform to stir them up to exertion in its behalf. Ifet us try if we 
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cannot go a little deeper into the subject It may help us to put the word 
Emigrant for the word Sailor. Let us see how the change will work. 

George Going has, until lately, had constant work on the railways. But the 
railways are nearly finished, and he has been some time out of work. He is 
an honest, willing, and able-bodied fellow, with the frame of a Hercules, 
but still he cannot find work in England. The labour-market is at present 
overstocked. But he hears that labourers are wanted in Australia, and that if 
he presents himself at such and such an office he may chance to get a free pas- 
sage. Accordingly, he and his wife and two children trudge off to the office, 
and offer themselves as emigrants. No sooner do the officials catch a sight of 
his stalwart form and healthy honest face, and wholesome-looking wife and 
children, than his prayer is granted, and in a month or so he is upon the 
wide ocean, full of hope and courage, and determined that it shall not be 
George Going's own fault if he do not turn out as flourishing and substan- 
tial a yeoman as any in the colony. Here again health and strength 'find a 
ready market, and prove themselves a valuable property. 

Sam Sickly was born and bred in the marshes of Essex, married young, 
and lived in the worst house in his parish. Before he was thirty, he had 
had ague three times and typhus fever once. He has lost four children, and 
has scarcely ever had sickness out of his house. His wife is a poor weak 
creature, and his child (for he has only one left) is a most meagre little bit of 
mortality. His last attack of sickness threw him out of work, and a young 
healthy lad stepped into his place. The railroads, however, befriended him for 
a time, though he made but a poor Navie, spite of his willingness. He, too, 
was again thrown out of employment, and came to town to seek for work. 
Failing in this, he tried the emigrant-office; but when the secretary caught 
a sight of his sallow face, and his poor weakly wife and puny child, he 
shook his head. They were not fit for the rough life of a colony; they were 
more fit for an hospital. With what a sinking heart and heavy step did 
this poor honest peasant turn away, without a home in the wide world, or a 
chance of employment. You know where he is now. In his despair he was 
sorely tempted to steal, and thought for a moment of begging his bread in 
the street; but he was too honest for the one, and too proud for the other. 
He applied to the workhouse, and was sent back, he and his wife and child, 
to his parish, where he is to be seen in that last refuge of the victims of 
undrained marshes and unwholesome houses — the Union, to remain, as long 
as he lives, a burden upon the resources of his country. 

We mighi multiply examples to almost any extent, in illustration of the great 

.truth that health is the labourer's property, and sickness his inevitable ruin. 

Nay, we might go much farther, and show that this truth is not limited in 

its application to this or that class, but applies to every man, whatever his 

rank or profession, who lives by his own exertions, whether of head or hand. 

We may have something to say on this part of the health-question here- 
after. In the meanwhile, let all w^orking men think over what we have / 
said. Their best and highest interests are bound up in the proposed mea- (/ 
sure of Sanitary Reform. As we have said, the Government is with them, 
heart and soul; all the higher classes of society, and the best part of the 
middle class, are ready to support them. The only opposition to be feared ; 
comes from town-councils, parish vestries, and careless owners of dilapi- ' 
dated property, through whose past negligence the towns of England .have v 
fallen into their present disgraceful condition, and who can only be made to 
do their duty by the constant supervision, and enlightened guidance and 
control, of a eentral authority. To this central board they object, because 
it would oblige them to do their duty. They stand alone against the Go- 
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vernment and tlie" People. The Government has done its part, — will the 
People, whose health is their only property, support it in its patriotic exer- 

Itions? K so, let it be by orderly meetings and honest petitions; by patient, 
peaceful agitation. 

THE SUFFEAGE.— No. L 

I LONG for Universal Suffrage. I long for the day when every man in 
England^shall have a vote — ay, and more than a vote; that is to say, when 
every man in England shall enjoy a share in the government of his country, 
in the full proportion of his capacity and worth, and when every means shall 
\be supplied by all his fellow men for the full development of his capacity— 
I for the full perfecting- of his worth. I will take nothing less; I will stop 
working for nothing less, so long as God gives me strength to see His will, 
and to endeavour to do it. 

But I cannot claim the suffrage— I cannot claim any other privilege for 
those who are unworthy and incapable of exercising it, so long as they are 
thus unworthy or incapable. Why so? — ^Because they are not fit objects of 
our love and efforts? Grod forbid! He, whose children we claim to be— He, 
who hath so loved us that He hath sent His only begotten Son into the 
world, that whoso believeth on him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life — He gives ns an example how we ought to love the unworthy and the 
wicked ! It is because we must love them as ourselves, that we must 
learn how to reifese them such privileges as they cannot yet exercise to God's 
glory. It is because all things whatsoever we would that men should do 
unto us, even so should we do unto them — that we will not do unto them 
that which we would not have done unto us. If I were a child or a mad- 
j man, would it be loving me to trust me with a razor? If I were a weakly 
I convalescent, would it be loving me to cram me with roast beef and porter? 
i Of what use would a book be to me, if I were an unlettered savage? Of what 
\ use would spectacles be to me, if I were blind? A neighbour's love in such 
\ cases would consist in tending the child's growth, in curing the madman, in 
\ gradually strengthening the conval escent, in teaching tlie savage, in opening 
the eyes of the Mind. When all this is done — and, oh! £ow much patient 
care and watching, how much thoughtful science, how much humble and 
earnest prayer, will it require! — ^then, and then only, should I be fit to use 
those instnunents, to feed upon that food, to enjoy those resources of in- 
' tellect and of sense which are competent to the healthy man, full-grown in 
j body and mind. The only way of truly loving the unworthy and incapable, 
f is by making them worthy and capable. He who does otherwise — ^he who 
places power and influence in the hands of those who are unfit to exercise it, 
shows his hatred and not his love. So long as men are not capable of self- 
government, so long are they unworthy of sharing in the government of others ; 
so long as there are wicked and foolish men, so long will it be wrong to allow 
those wicked and foolish men to confrol men better^nd wiser than themselves. 
* I say, therefore, that Universal Suflrage is not to be granted. I will 
seek no other argument for the denial than the demonstration of the 10th 
April, 1848, on Kennington Common. Using her lawful prerogative the 
f Queen forbad the meeting by proclamation. I am not now inquiring into 
'\ the necessity or wisdom of that proclamation. It was lawful, and therefore 
I to be obeyed. The Chartists deliberately chose to disregard the forbid- 
t dance, and to meet. They therefore deliberately broke the law. It is 
not by breaking the law that they can qualify themselves for making it. 
Breaking the law is no small matter. The law is the great bond of human 
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society — a chain of which no link can be snapped without danger. The mad- 
men who break it know not how precious^ how all-important it is to every one 
of them. The food that I eat> the clothes that I wear, it is the law that gives 
them to me; for it is the law, and the obedience paid unto it, which prevent 
the crops from being ravaged by plundering savages, which uphold the mill 
and the baker's shop, which set loom and spindle in motion. Tlie wife whom 
I love, the children who hang upon me, it is the law which stops them from 
being knidnapped by the man-stealer. The freedom of speech which I enjoy, 
it is the law which secures it unto me. Time was, when in this England 
of ours the husbandman was never sure of reaping the corn that he sowed. 
Time was, when in this England of ours, to be a merchant was to be the 
subject of plunder and extortion. Time was, when from this England of 
ours slaves went forth to be sold upon Roman markets. What has made the 
change? Law, and obedience to law. It is a great crime to break the law. 

True, that Ihe law has not borne all the fruits which might furly have 
been claimed for it; true, that it is far from perfect; true, that it sometimes 
recedes from perfection, instead of advancing towards it. But this results 
:&om its nature being misunderstood, its purpose mistaken. Its nature is 
misunderstood, when it becomes class legislation. Its purpose is mistaken, 
when it is framed so as to make the rich richer, and the poor poorer. But 
breaking it is not improving it. Its greatest harshnesses and follies anse, in 
the first instance, from its violation. When Blackstone wrote, " among the 
variety of actions which men are daily liable to commit, no less than a hun- 
dred and sixty had been declared, by Act of Parliament, to be felonies, 
without benefit of clergy, or, in other words, to be worthy of instant death." 
This was very horrible; and yet this mistaken severity was the result, not 
of obedience to the law, but of the law being disobeyed. Assuming, even, 
that capital punishments should be abolished, yet they too are the mere 
consequences of crime. It is the murderer tliat in fact creates the halter. \ 
Or to turn to more strictly politick questions, is it not matter of daily ex- I 
perience, that every tumultuous or threatening popular movement, when \ 
unsuccessful, leiads only to further restrictions upon popular freedom? I 
People may declaim against the " gagging bill;" but it is the direct ofispring 
of monster meetings; whether in Ireland or England, it matters little. 

Let us suppose, however, that by their disobedience to the law the 
Chartists of Kennington Common had attained their ends; let us suppose 
that they had overawed the ministers, the Crown, the Parliament, with their 
promised hundreds of thousands of men, and imposed their Charter upon the 
millions who reject it, — what then? To what feelings could they have ap- 
pealed for its maintenance? — ^what title would their command have had to ^ 
our obedience? The dictates of a monster meeting are not that law by 
which the queen and all her subjects are ruled. By the same right by which 
they broke the old law, dare they forbid my breaking the new? 

Thank God it was not so! To the law, her duty, — ^to the law, her birth- \ 
right and privilege, England stood true. The Chartists chose to stake their ^ 
cause upon a display of physical force, and by a display of physical force 
they were overwhelmed. They made number their argument, and it recoiled 
upon themselves. For every one of them there started up a dozen special 
constables. Their name, I fear, they have damaged irretrievably; grievously 
even their cause. It is with an evil ear that the state can Usten henceforth 
to any demuid for an alteration of the law at the mouths of those who began 
by breaking the law. The strongest argument against Universal Sufirage 
must be henceforth, that the most clamorous for it have proved themselves, 
for once at least, unworthy of its exercise. John Townsend. 
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A FRENCH MODEL REPUBLIC- 

IN a comer of France, in the department of the Herault, there has existed 
for many years a small republic, called the Manufactory of Villeneuvette, 
(* Manufacture de Villeneuvette.') This factory, with the land which 
belongs to it, forms of itself a Commune, peopled by four hundred arid odd in- 
habitants; two brothers, sole owners of the whole Commune, are the presidents, 
as it were, of the republic; and some honest and hard-working clerks, chosen 
by them, are its only functionaries. The rest of the inhabitants are work- 
men, living each with his family; some of the families have resided in the 
place for nearly two hundred years. Field and factory labour are alike carried 
on partly by the task, partly by the day; the works lasting eleven hours a day, 
and sometimes more, when orders are pressing. The factory is one of cloth 
for the army. * J^arly to bed, and early to rise, makes a man healthy and 
wealthy and wise,' stands at the head of the regulations. Masters and clerks 
are the first to give the example of so doing, and every one follows their 
pattern. The workmen have a fund administered by a few of their number, 
and superintended by a clerk, and in favour of this fund, one per cent, is 
deducted from all wages and clerks' salaries, whilst the employers pay 
equally a certain sum into it every year, as a voluntary gift. This fund 
supplies relief for those who are temporarily disabled from working by ill- 
ness; on the other hand, a retiring allowance is granted to the aged and the 
impotent, from the private funds of the owners, who lay by to this effect a 
reserve fund out of their yearly profits. But so perfect is the organization 
and order of the establishment, that the reserve fund is seldom encroached 
upon for the above purpose, but seems almost always to give work to a 
number of operatives from neighbouring parishes, during the dead season. 
From 100 to 150 strangers are thus often to be seen during winter breaking 
up waste lands or constructing ornamental works which would cost infinitely 
less at other times. But with respect to the inhabitants of the Commune, no 
one has ever been known to suffer privation. They always seem contented 
and happy; — ^working and singing during the week, — praying and taking re- 
creation on Sundays. Two facts will be sufficient to show the habits of this 
little Commune; — the mayor, now eighty-nine years of age, has never gone 
out of office since the time of the 'Empire;— and from time immemorial, no 
inhabitant has ever given occasion to any complaint whatsoever before a court 
of justice. All is order, economy, labour. Idleness there never was, and 
never can be; for one of the articles of the regulations provides that every 
person able to work who shall not earn enough to . live respectably, shall be 
expelled from the establishment. But there is no example of its having been 
necessary to make use of this provision. — (^Democratic Paci/ique.) 



LECTURE BY THE DEAN OF DURHAM. 

IT is with exceeding satisfaction that we extract the following sentences 
from an Inaugural Address, delivered by the Dean of Durham at the 
opening of the Gateshead Mechanics' Institution. The whole tract is full of 
general interest, but our readers will easily perceive that we have a strong 
personal interest in this passage. 

" Yet, in respect to the former of these subjects — ^politics — I confess it 
has often occurred to me, that the principles of general politics — which term 
I use as opposed to the term party politics, and by which I mean those ac- 
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knowledged principles on which are founded our political rights and our poli- 
tical duties — our proper offices as citizens, a's members of the same social 
community — I have often thought, I say, that these principles ought to fill j 
a more conspicuous place than they .do fill in the education of all classes of [ 
the people. Indeed, I do not remember ever to have seen any elementary ^ 
work so composed as to display a compendious view of those principles; to 
show, for instance, how a gr^di^ted subordination is essential to the exist- ^ ^ 
ence of every form of society — and how any theory of universal equality in '' 
wealth and condition is at variance, not only with reason and experience, but i 
also ^|th nature; which has distinctly laid down the opposite law, and made | 
all men iiTalmost all respects unequal — ^to show, that inalienable duties are 
impiiisedjupojolljiftsses^high as well as low, by the same social organization ^" 
which protects their propeRy and their rights — to point out the mutual re- 
lations by which the several classes de pend upon e ach other for their mutual 
welfare — ^to make it clear, how any evil whicF"may befel any one of these y 
will sooner or later be largely shared by the others — and how national great- 
ness, and public and private happiness, depend upon the co pperation an d con- 
cord of all. Now, I think, my friends, that if these principles, which no 
rational man disputes, and which are in fact at the bottom of all that we call 
politics, were generally inculcated as a part of education, we should reap the 
fruits in some increase of that beneficent use and application of property on 
the one side, and of that orderly intelligence, that enlightened and well- 
founded contentment on the other, which form together the surest guarantee 
for domestic peace. This sort of knowledge, if it shall confer power, will 
confer at the same time discretion in the use of power— it will show the 
proper objects of power, the proper limits within which power may be ex- 
ercised. It will teach men their rights, social and political; but it will teach | 
them their duties also — for every right involves a duty, or rather a number? 
of duties — and men are generally much more ready to claim the one, than y 
they are to perform the othey. Indeed, my friends, if I were to apply this^ 
remark to that description of political right most familiar to you — the right 
of the franchise— how many are thoae in this kingdom who exercise the 
right and neglect the duty; or, I should rather say, never so much as con- 
eider or feel that there is a duty — ^a serious and sacred 'duty — ^which, like all 
other duties, ought to be honestly, faithfully, and fearlessly discharged. 

" I think that if the above and other similar principles were generally 
taught and understood, political discussions would rise above the character of 
party disputes, and might, with propriety and advantage, be permitted. At 
present you do well to prohibit them." 



\ 



UNIVERSAL SUFFRAGE NOT UNIVERSAL 
REPRESENTATION. 

LET our Chartist friends take warning by the results of the late French 
elections, that Universal Suffrage is not Universal Representation. If 
combined with the vicious principle of a plurality of votes given to each elector, 
it seems but to rivet the despotism of the majority. Large and energetie 
minorities in the French nation will either not be represented, or will be in- 
sufficiently represented in the French Constituent Assembly, although 
elected by universal suffrage; and many leading m^n amongst those of 
socialist, communist, and other extreme or peculiar opinions, will not have a 
seat there. We have not here space to go into this most important question. 
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to wbich we shall not fail to revert. 'Let those, however, amongst the 
Chartists who have not taken up the People's Charter merdy as a means, if 
carried, of putting themselves and their partj in the place of some other per- 
sons and some other partj, but in the hope of securing the real self-govern* 
meat of the people of England^ look to tins fact, and reflect, as we s^ll en- 
deavour to ^, on what seems to us one of the great questions of the future, 
/ <— »the due representation of poHtieal minorities. 



] 



CHAPTERS IN RECENT HISTORY.~No^ L 
THE REIGN OF LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

I HAD witnessed for years the gradual rottnig away of almost everything 
good and noble in the character of the French people— of that generation, 
at least, of the Fren«di pec^^ which had come to maturity since the Revolu- 
tion of 1830. The personal government (to use a cant term) of Louis 
Philippe—that is to say, a Government based wholly upcm the selfish in- 
tei^ests of a family, or rather of one old man, had spread over the whole land 
one feeling of like selfishness. That generous confidence in th^r leaders 
which had ied^m people to trhst everything to their wisdom after 1830, 
had entirely disiqipeared, although the fabrics raised upon that confidence 
remamed. That hearty love for public order which had so often called out 
the middle dasaes as one man for the repression of riot, had merged into a 
dull and passive discontent. The Conservative party did not trust the king 
nor his ministry, though they voted for them without a scruple. The mass 
of the nation did not trust the Opposition, though they returned them in 
large numbers to the chambers, in spite of all Grovemment manoeuvres. 
The feeling of loyalty which had prompted so many legitimists to follow 
their king into exile, which had raised La Yendee un&r the banner of a 
profiigate duchess, had sunk into mere journalism. That enthusiastic 
RepuWcanism, ho?rever guilty in its manifestations, which had given 
so many ezmi^les of mistaken heroism in the insurrections of Lyons and of 
Paris, had shrunk into secret societies and piecemeal assassinations. The 
uncertainty of the future alone kept the present together. ^ 

But that present was every day becoming more and mate intolerable. A 
puWc debt, both fixed and floating, as it were systematically added to through* 
out long years of peace; an ever-increasing budget of national expenditure, 
outsweUing any increase of income; taxation ever heavier; an army always 
more numerous, employed on the most hardening and ruthless service; a 
second army of Grovemment employ^, the number of which had outstripped 
even that of the electors to be bribed by admission to its ranks; all branches of 
public service neglected, mismanaged, upset by perpetual chaises, stinted 
for every useful purpose amidst the ever more lavish expenditure; little wars 
wantonly undertaken for the sake of diverting public attention from weightier 
objects, or merely for ^e occasion of granting new favours and decorations; 
expeditions carried on at particular seasons of the year, at the risk of any 
disaster, to supply victories for a king's speech; hxe West Indian colonies 
beggared by an ever impending aboliti(Hi of slavery, whilst the most thought^ 
ful and hopeful plans for the carrying out of that measure were rejected, 
even at the hands of the colonists themselves; the friendship of England 
sacrificed to the marriage of a king^s son; the successive exposures, within 
the last few years, of the most hideous corruption and profligacy, in many 
who had been selected by the Crown^ either for political favour or attend* 
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ance on the king's person; the vain attempts made even by the honester 
portion of the Conservative party to diminish the namber of pubKc function- 
aries in the Chamber of Deputies, and to extend the electoral franchise to a 
somewhat larger portion of the educated classes; the permanent check put upon 
the free expression of public opinion by the high newspaper stamp duties; 
the famous September laws (which transformed newspaper offences into state 
crimes, cognizable by the Court of Peers, conferred on the Courts the power 
of suspending the publication of newspapers for two or four months for two 
successive convictions in the same year; largely increased the security money 
to be furnished by newspaper proprietors; utterly forbade the publication 
of unlicensed designs, engravings, &e.) ; the laws on placards and criers, 
which prohibited all placards otherwise than by order of the authorities, and 
compelled all criers to take but- a licence; the law upon associations, which 
greatly increased the severity of those dispositions of the penal code, forbid- 
ding unlicensed association, for any purpose, of more than twenty persons— 
and still more that new construction of the law, in direct violation of the 
pledges given at its enactment, by which the word * association' was to be 
extended to include * meeting,' and under colour of which the Reform din- 
ners were prevented; — all these things were sinking more and more deeply 
into the minds of men, and estranging them ev^r more from the king's 
Government. Not a year passed, scarcely, but within my own limited 
circle of acquaintance I could observe some once-fervent Louis-Philippist 
falling off into disgust and hatred. Yet the force, both of repression and of 
corruption, at the disposal of the Government, seemed- so overwhelming, 
that but little of this appeared on the surface of things. Conservative 
deputies, who might be ready to tell the most painful, and very likely the 
falsest stories, of the King's sordid avarice, of the profligacy of ministers, 
had always their white balls ready for the ballot on a Government Bill. 
Employes, who saw, and in private inveighed against, the daily course of 
official demoralization, sought to qualify as electors, not to oppose and purify 
the Government, but to buy themselves, like others, higher rank or in- 
creased salary with a vote. Journalists, who might have told the truth, had 
some relative in office Whom they were afraid to injure; or they had fami- 
lies, and they might be ruined by the suppression of their paper. " A man 
can no longer be honest in France who has a family," I once heard bit- 
terly said. Even the noblest and the purest minds, bowed by the weight of 
universal despotism and corruption, durst not vindicate themselves against 
calumny, and allowed their fair fame to be spit upon, when to have de- t 
fended themselves would have perilled their official fortunes. Self was the j 
universal idol. The very idea of duty seemed lost. \ 

The French are now what eighteen years of Louis Philippe's reign has made 
them — as far, at least, as it is given to man to pervert and pollute the work of 
God. He made them selfish, and they are selfish; he made them corrupt, and 
they are corrupt; he trained his prefects to interfere with the freedom of 
election, and the republican commissaries have followed the example which 
was set before them; he endeavoured to exclude whole classes and masses of 
the people from any share in representation or government, and those classes 
and masses are now endeavouring to do the same by the party which the late 
Government had admitted to power; he endeavoured to rule by the brute 
force of an army, and of a number of detached forts; others whom he op- 
pressed are now endeavouring to rule by the brute force of numbers. His 
Government has been scattered to the winds, but its evil influences are still . 
everywhere rank and rampant. It is not a change of rulers and institutions 
that France ^eeds, but a thorough moral regeneration. J. T. 
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THE WORKING MAN'S APPEAL, 

i^SJ^XS of the English nation! 
" Who stand before the shrine, 
Charged with the dispensation 

Of words and things divine, 
Leave monkish tales and strings of beads, 

Nor "fawn on earthly powers, 
But bend you to your country's nejecjs, 

And join your Eands with ours. 

XgJLandlqrds of the nation! 

Dowered by the change of birth 
With rank, and wealth, and station, 

The great ones of the earth. 
No more between you and your kind 

Place your oliifiudal tp^w^rs. 
But meet us, mind with brother mind, 

Aiicljoinjjrour hands with ours. 

Ye Poets of the nation ! 

Commissioned to declare 
The secrets of creation, 

Truths pure, and good, and fair. 
No longer dream enchanted dreams, 

Nor moralize on flowers. 
But nerve your hearts to worthier themes, 

And join your hands with ours. 

Taskmasters of the nation ! 

beneath whose fostering shade. 
Whirl in untired rotation 

The million wheels of trade. 
Look forth T)eyond the labour-mart. 

Where Mammon want devours, 
Confess &• common human heart. 

And join your hands with ours. 

We, Workmen of the nation! 

The vast untitled mass. 
Joint heirs of man's probation, 

Though lacking style or class. 
We cry to you. Oh ! let us share 

The harvest of your powers. 
The burden of your brethren bear. 

And join your hands with ours! 
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THE 'PEOPLE.' 

WE mean but one thing by the word People — the English nation. Not 
this class, nor that class ; not this meeting, nor that meeting ; not a 
National Convention, nor a House of Commons j not the few, nor yet the 
many — but all. 

All — of whom we ourselves, every one individually, form part. None 
should give up his own individual character for a vague and profitless uni- 
versality; for a party cry, for a class-opinion. Conscious, reasonable, 
accountable beings ourselves, the People, of which we form part, can be but 
the collective conscience, the collective reason, the collective moral worth of 
all its members. A dull conscience, a warped reason, a vicious heart, in 
any one individual, serves but to dull and to warp and to pervert the con- 
science, the reason, and the morality of the People at large. Just as in i 
every human body, a paralyzed nerve, a weakened sense, an open sore, 
impairs so far the health of the whole frame. It follows thence, that what 
holds good of the whole People, and that only, must hold good of every man 
in it ; that what is good for the whole People, and that only, must be good 
for every man. The People cannot be honest, wise, free, intelligent, brave, 
worthy, unless it be composed of honest, wise, free, intelligent, brave, worthy 
men. The People cannot be prosperous whilst it is made up of suffering 
men and suffering classes. The People cannot be rich whilst it contains 
whole masses of poor. The People cannot be doing its duty whilst almost 
every one neglects his own. Class legislation, whetlier it come from the 
monied classes, as with us, or from the working classes, as in France now, is 
not legislation for the People ; for this simple reason, that one man's selfish- 
ness cannot make another man happy. Class legislation is selfish legislation. 
Party politics are selfish politics. 

We ourselves are part of the People. Now, no man worthy of the name 
will be found either to praise or to revile himself— conscious as he must be 
of those faculties and qualities which God has planted in him, still more 
conscious that they came from God, and not from himself. So should we 
be found, we trust — we, that is, you, I, and every one — neither amongst the 
flatterers nor amongst the revilers of the People. When we hear a man 
flattering the People, we may be pretty sure that he does not fancy himself 
to belong to it. If he did, how dare he thus boast, before heaven and earth, 
of his own virtues ? Such flattery is as full of real contempt as the scorn 
of a declared hater of the People, only it is baser and falser. 

We repeat it, we will not praise nor flatter the People, because we do not 
choose to praise or flatter ourselves. But we will frankly and openly say of 
the People of England, what any one who feels it true may say of himself, 
God has given to us some great and noble qualities, perhaps above most 
other nations of the earth ; more sturdy honesty, more love of truth, more 
patient teig-suffering under evil, a more childlike submission to His will, a 
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mora outspoken ackaowledgmeiit of His power, askd something more> at 
leasts of a ^sh to requite His love, than we recognise in oth^ oountries. 

We admit these good qualities, but only to enforce the more strongly the 
vast responsibility which they induce upon us. How comes it, that with 
these ten talents, we have yet made no usury ? How comes it, that the bulk 
of the working classes live their death-in-life upon wages permanently 
insufficient, and wBich fail wholly for months in every year ? How comes 
it, that the most filthy wretchedness should be seen side-by-side with the 
most gorgeous luxury ? How comes it, that in the strange, sad phrase of the 
Registrar- Greneral, there should be so much * unnecessary' sickness, * un- 
necessary' death ? that is to say, how comes it that man's cQrect wickedness, 
or scarcely less wicked neglect, should create, through town and country, 
whole masses, as it were, of suffering and mortality — or rather, wholesale 
murder ? How comes it, that thousands live and die unschooled, uncared 
for, godless, learning, to use Coleridge's awful words, their * only prayers 
from curses'? How comes it, that punishment is, for the most part, a 
mockery, and makes the wicked worse ? How comes it, that schooling is too 
ofken a sham or a poison, and makes the ignorant stupid, or evil ? How 
comes it, that religion is too often a deadly form, and makes men practical 
Atheists, by tricking them into the belief that they are Christians, when 
they know nor love God nor Christ ? How comes it, that trade is too often 
disguised cheating ? law, chicanery ? medicine, experimental manslaughter ? 
literature, froth, or even venomous slaver ? politics, a lie ? society, one huge 
war? 

Half of these are world-old questions, some may say. Aye, but in this 
world or in another, will they be asked of every one of us, according as they 
concern each, and every one mtist answer. Here, even, as each man passes 
into the grave of earth, as feach age passes into the grave of time, those ques- 
tions are asked and replied to, in the silence of men's hearts, or in the great 
all-echoing ear of history. Let us endeavour, each one beforehand, to pre- 
pare such answers as shall acquit ourselves. No one else can answer these 
questions for us. Because you neglect your duty, that is no excuse for my 
neglecting mine. Because the rich man should stint the poor in his wages, 
that is no reason for the poor man getting drunk, and starving his family^ 
Because a window-tax should keep light out, that is no reason for keeping 
dirt in. Because Parliament does not make one law, that is no reason for 
breaking another. Parson and minister may forget God, but that will not 
help a cursing beggar. Now, more than ever, perhaps, 'England expects 

EVERY MAN TO DO HIS DUTY.* 

J. T. 



DIALOGUES IN THE PENNY BOATS.— No. L 

BETWEEN A TEMPLAR, A SILK MERCER^ A COALWHIPPEB, AND MYSELF. 

IT is very fooHsh to talk in an omnibus, except about the weather. I am 
sure an honest reporter might charge Mr. Feargus O'Connor with flagrant 
Toryism, or respectable deans in shovel hats and deep white neckcloths, with 
designs upon the Constitution, if a door happened to slam or a Macadam- 
ized street to subside into the native stonework of London, while they were 
delivering themselves of their opinions. An omnibus must be reserved for 
meditation or sleep. 

But the penny boats iare altogether different. I like them for a thousand 
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reasoofi. They suit the ordinary state of my finances; they do one's health 
good; they do one's heart good. Who was ever tired of our glorious river, 
or evor failed to find some new objects upon it even if he were, unhappily, 
careless about the old? You move forward to business, and yet can be at 
rest. You are in a crowd) without feeHog angry at Ihe peop^ who compose 
it. But I like these steamers, especially for the opportunity they afford of 
free and pleasant intercourse. You meet people of all sorts. Ten or fifteen 
minutes dcm't leare much time for prosing-; mie can endure even a bore so 
long; if noty there is an escape to the other side of the funnel, or even into 
the cabin. 

I think I shall put down, from time to time, some of the penny-boat dia- 
logues to which I have been a listener, and to which I have, more or less, 
contributed. The reader will discover that in general it is less rather than- 
mora; for I am shy; and though I sometimes talk a good deal, nearly half my 
sentences, from mumbling or some other cause, are not very intdligible to 
bystanders; nor, if I must speak the plain truth, to myself. Sofne people have 
been heard to say, * He has got something in him if he could only bring it 
out.' Bless their kind souls for their charitable view of my case; others 
whom I have consulted think of it differently. 

Twelve days ago I found, when I got into the boat at Hungerford, three 
men who had served with me as special constables on the 10th of April. 
They all would be sure to recognise me, lor I was decidedly the shortest 
man in their body, and many friendly jokes, which did me good, and lessened 
my awkwardness, were cracked — I might say, at last broken into very small 
pieces — at my expense. For the suggestion of these I was mainly indebted 
to an old schoolfellow at Westminster, senior to me by a year, and taller than 
me by ten or twelve inches, whose fag I was there, who wrote my exercises 
and drubbed me, and who has felt it a sort of calling ever since to superin- 
tend my moral discipline, and to see that the conceit which, as he believes, is 
natural in all little men, does not grow to unnatural dimensions in me. He 
generally confutes all my opinions with a pooh I or a psha! — ^words of great 
power, which always impress me much more than his arguments, though 
they are by no means contemptible. He is essentially a kind-hearted man, 
always ready to do one a good turn, whatever he may say about it; and he 
has never shown the least inclination to cut me, though he is a Templar, f 
rising in his profession, and rather anxious, I suspect, to be thought well of : 
in the circles at the west end of the town; and though I — ^but I will not 
trouble you with memoirs of my life at present. 

This Templar was in the boat, and by him a silk-mercer, who the Monday 
before had helped me against my worthy schoolmate with the same good- 
natured courage which I am persuaded he would have displayed against the 
disturbers of order if we had been called into action. His face was that of a 
shrewd serious man, not without humour. There was a certain look of per- 
plexity about him, but his mouth was pleasant and benevolent; I thought he 
must be an affectionate father and a good neighbour. The third ' Special' 
was a coalwhipper, a fine specimen of the English form, and, it struck me, 
also of the English character. He must have known tough work in his 
day; his face was weatherbeaten — ^I cannot call it cheerful — ^but it is not 
hard. There is much in that man's mind and heart which he does not know 
of himself, though he must have seen full sixty winters. I always liked, when . 
I could, to get him alone on the 10th. He had more to tell me,- that I 
wanted to know, than any one there; and he told it manfully, yet with a kind 
of dignified reserve. He did not pretend that he cared more for the pro- 
perty of gentlemen than for the well-being of the people among whom he 
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had passed all his days, but he thought thej could not make other men do 
right by doing wrong themselves. 

•Well, my dear Grenadier,' said the Templar, as I approached. them. 

* You are come in the nick of time. We are upon an old subject of yours, 
about which I have heard you preach for many a good hour.' 

[I beg to say that he never did listen to me for five minutes consecutively 
upon any topic whatsoever.] 

* We are settiing the question of competition. Our good friend here is 
beginning to grow penitent for having sold cheaper silks than his neighbour. 
I am trying to shrive him; but Jones looks on as if he had no faith in my 
priestly powers.' 

* Abstractedly,' I said, with some effort, and determined to be oracular, 

* I prefer a cheap article to a dear one.* 

* Yes, you like everything abstract; abstract coats and waistcoats — I will 
not go lower — abstract legs of mutton — abstract money. But we three are 
agreed upon that point Jones, I am certain, does not care for abstractions 
more than I do.' 

* I am not sure that I know what they are,' said the Coalwhipper, mo- 
destly. ' Those poor fellows who are working in the ferry-boats say that 
they have lost their earnings, and that their families are starving because of 
these steamers.' 

* You show that you do know what abstraction means, Jones, better than 
most of us,' said I. 

* Bravo! old fellow! you improve,' said the Templar to me, with an air 
of patronage. ' But, my good Jones, it is not really as these people suppose. 
The steamers give them employment: on the whole, they are gainers.' 

'Maybe it is so; but the men don't understand it so.' 
' That is what I complain of,' said the Templar. * They want educa- 
tion. Education in the first principles of social economy.' 

* Who is to give it them?' inquired Jones. 

* The Templars,' I replied, * of coui-se; they are close to the river.' 

* Do you think the country could go on if we gave up our law-books and 
turned schoolmasters?' 

* That question I had not considered.' 

•No, Jones; the parsons may undertake the next world; but the Govern- 
ment ought to provide instruction for these watermen, and for all of you, 
about the principles which determine our condition here.' 

' I am sure they ought,' said the Coalwhipper, * if they know them.' 
*Ay, that is just the point,' said the Mercer; ^if tJiey know them. Is 
it certain, Mr. , that they have got hold of these principles yet?' 

* There is much to be learned still, no doubt,' said the Templar. • Upon 
certain points — ^and important points too — there are wide differences of 
opinion. But the elementary principles are as .well ascertained as those 
;by which this steamer is stopped, or moved ahead or astern.' 

* But the French, wh^ are said to have as much science as any people, are 
all at sea about these first principles,' said the Mercer. 

* They are at sea, indeed, in a cockle-shell boat, that must capsize.' 

* That may be,' rejoined the tradesman. * But the things which they 
say about competition have touched my conscience, and the conscience of 
many others beside me.' 

* What things?' I asked. 

' I do not care a jot,' said the Mercer, ' about their theories; they are 
neither here nor there.. But they make assertions which persons in my line of 
life know to be facts. They say that people run races with one another till 
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they are out of breath. That I am sure we do. They say that this racing 
has not made trade honester. I can testify that it has not. They say it 
produced as many bankruptcies as fortunes. I think it has produced three ^ 
times as many. They say it sets us upon putting forth worse goods, with a 
gloss on the outside and fine names. I cannot contradict them. They say 
the workmen are miserably paid in consequence of it. Jones, is that a 
mistake?' 

^ People must have told me great lies if it is, Sir,' said Jones. 

*And suppose all this be so,' said the Templar, 'what then? Do not 
these very complaints of yours prove the truth of the science you are attack- 
ing? Political Economy does not make the world; it only teUs us what the 
world is. You attack competition, and you cannot help competition. You 
are dragged along by it in spite of you.' 

* I am, indeed/ said the Mercer, sighing. 

*Such, Political Economy tells us, must be the case,' continued the 
Templar. * It announces certain laws, to which things mu^t conform them- 
selves. It explains the relation in which population stands to wages — 
wages to profits — and so on. How can you change these relations? If we 
know them we can shape our course accordingly.' 

. * They tell me,' said the Coalwhipper, * the French admit that these things 
are so; only they think we should try to make them different.' 

* Just so, my good friend,' said the Templar, * but can either French or 
English make them different? Unless Louis Blanc can change man's nature 
he cannot abolish competition. Society will get into its old rut, let him con- 
struct it anew as he may. I suppose you will admit so much, most learned 
Theban?' he said, turning to me. 

' I do not think Louis Blanc can change man's nature,' I replied. 

* And you acknowledge that the political economists have rightly divined 
the tendencies of man's nature.' 

* I think they have, and that we owe them very much for investigating so 
rigidly and carefully the law of our relations to each other in the world, sup- 
posing those tendencies to be supreme.' 

/So, then,' said the Mercer, ^you think I am obliged to do acts which 
make me blush when I turn them over at night, and say the Lord's Prayer.' 

* God forbid!' I exclaimed. 

*But_how am I to help it? Political Economy, you say, has told the truth 
about the question of competition, and you do not fancy that any reorgan- 
ization^f labour or of society can set that truth aside?' 

* I do not.' 

. * What follows?' 

* Certainly not this : that you ^r I may do any act which we know to be , 
dishonest; may leave undone any act which we know or believe to be right, ! 
because Political Economy says, or anything else says, that this is our ten-, 
dency. Let us believe that the first law is, to be right and to do right; the, | 
law of the universe, and God's law. Nothing can set it aside; nothing can j 
compel us to break it. This law does not wait to be established till society 
is made anew; it must be recognised, or society never can, in any worthy 
sense, be made anew. We are to obey it now — ^in this present state of 
things — here in London; you, Jones, I; even the Lawyers are not exempt 
from it. We have all a tendency to violate it. Thank Gx)d! He can over- 
come that tendency, though Louis Blanc cannot.' 

The Templar began to hum a tune; shortly after, we gave up our tickets. 

Christianity is mankind's eternal youth.— Vinet. 
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CHAPTERS IN RECENT HISTORY.— No. IL 

THE FALL OP LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

HISTORY does not offer a more striking lesson of God's migbt l3ian 
is afforded by the downfall of Louis PhiUppe and his dynasty. 

Let me not be misunderstood. It is the Christian's privilege to feel that 
smallest things, as well as greatest, are under the control of an Almighty 
power — that the very hairs of his head are all numbered — ^that a sparrow 
shall not fall to the ground without his Father. It is not because at times 
the workings of God's providence are less visible, that they cease to take 
place. The sun does not cease to shine because clouds may roll between it 
and us; it does not cease to shine because we may be wrapped in night, 
which is but the earth's great shadow. Nay, even the cloud^ and fogs, and 
mists of day— «ven the nightly firmament, studded with its previously un- 
seen stars, are themselves revealed to us by the light of that one ever-shining 
stra, now diffused through our atmosphere — ^now cast back from the silver 
mirror of the moon. So the thick and turbid gloom of human passions and 
prejudices — so the deep shade of earth may, day after day, in the course of 
the wwld's history, hide and darken the work of God; and yet those pas- 
sions and prejudices ai*e but instruments in His hands — that earthly shadow 
is cast but upon the groundwork of His eternal gloiy, and whatever we still 
can discern within it, is revealed but by some ray reflected from His face. 
'In thy light shall we see light' is no lyrical metaphor^ but a plain, sdemn, 
tmtb. 

But there are times when the sun shines forth in his splendour, without 
veil or cloud; there are times when Grod shows himself in History with such 
clearness and majesty, that those only can fail to see Him who shut their 
eyes or turn them away. And it is a sad and an awful thought, how practically 
faithless we are, alnK>st every one of us, when we find such lessons needful 
to recall to us the reality of God's providence. It is only the simpleton or 
the infant who can imagine that the sun will not shine again because it has 
set for the day; we expect his rising again without a fear and without a 
doubt. But when Grod thus shines forth once more in history, it comes 
upon us like an unexpected, unhoped-for thing. His rays must dazzle and 
scorch us before we actually can perceive and feel them. 

In the month of January, 1848, Louis Philippe was, by almost common 
consent, the wisest king, and his throne the strongest, in Europe. French 
Badicals themselves admitted that there was no chance of a second Kevolu- 
tSon. Girdled with bastiles, Paris enjoyed, such freedom as may be had at 
the cannon's mouth. The only chance of liberty seemed to be the removal 
of some leading members at least of the patriotic party to a provincial 
town as a residenoe, so as to displace, as it were, the national life; and this, 
tiFith the ever more rapid growth of centralization, was in reality imprac* 
ticable. France was Paris, and Paris was completely at the mercy of its 
rulers. Men who loved their country began to despair of it, and to talk 
of expatriation. 

In the first days of March I wandered through the halls and galleries of 
the Palais-Royal, furnished with no formal order from a government depart- 
ment, but with a mere pass from the commandant of the national guard. 
General Courtais. Scarcely a pane remained unbroken in the lofty windows, 
not a mirror, not a chandelier, not a piece of furniture. The fragments of 
^lass and rubbidi on the floors lay in places two or three inches deep. Here 
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and there a statue or a picture had been preserved scathless, thanks to the 
words, * national property/ (propriete nationale,) written in charcoal upoa 
the pedestal or upon the frame, or to similar inscriptions running in all 
directions upon the walls — ^i. e., ^ works of art are national property,' ' re- 
spect the works of art,' &c. Yet some of the most beautiful marbles had 
lost a leg or an arm, whilst sword-cuts ga«hed most of the pictures. In 
their blind fury, the mob had not even spared pictures commemorating the 
former BepubUc, as that of Horace Yemet, which represented the assuming 
4>£ the green cockade by Gamille Deamoulins in the Palais-Boyal gardens, 
one of the earliest scenes in the first RoTcdution. Yet workmen were 
already busy repairing and readjusting all that was yet capable of being 
repaired and readjusted. National guards stood at the foot and at the top 
of the Tarious staircases, on the terraces from which, less than eighteen 
years before, I remembered to have seen Louis Philippe, surrounded by his 
family, beat time to the Marseillaise and Paiisienne. The crowd was pass* 
ing and repassing as usual in the gardens. 

Louis Philippe and his dynasty had passed away like a dream. Nobody 
knew what had become of him or them. Few even asked about them. He 
had not even reached the barrier when the crowd had ceased to follow his 
carriage. A feeling of supreme contempt and indifference for him and his 
was everywhere obvious. His army of one hundred thousand men had not 
offered one tenth part of the resistance which the &r less numerous troops 
of Charles X. had offered in 1830. His f9rts had remained perfectly use- 
less; his ministers, and among them the imperious Guizot, so lately the un- 
disputed ruler of the French Parliament, were in flight All the remainder 
of his courtiers had flocked around the new government. Bugeaud, his 
bully, (although one whose bravery is not to be contested,) after having 
be^i escorted back to his house by a party of national guards, had sent in 
his submission. I had vi^ted the reception rooms of two of the new 
ministers^ and found them filled— -and half-filled at least with the old faces. 
Shouts of laughter, or sneers of contempt, were constantly excited by the 
reading out of the newspapers the lists of new 'adhesions.' Of that 
-eighteen years' reign, of that- strong throne^ of that grey-haired wisdom, 
nothing was subsisting. Louis Philippe had built his forts for the Republic 
He had disdplined his army of four hundred thousand men for the Republia 
He had shaped statesmen, officers, courtiers, newspapers, to baseness, for 
the Rq»ublic. A well-trained slave, France had changed masters without a 
murmur. 

For it was hardly more than a change of masters. I had sought right 
:and left for enthusiasm, or real sympathy, and had found none. Through* 
-out the provinces, as far as I had been able to judge on my rapid transit, 
the feeling was one, at best, of siurprise, and more or less of discontent at 
being troubled with a change, though wholly unmixed with anything like 
regret or respect for the fallen king. In Paris, men were pleased on the 
whole with the change, as having witnessed more closely the hoUowness of 
ihe preceding state of things. They were startled, too, with their own 
^Idness, and anxious to remove as far as possible any trace of the late dis- 
•orders. On the Monday after the Revolution scarcely a barricade remained, 
jmd through all that I saw a passage had been broken. The streets were 
daily crowded, alas I as on a Parisian Sunday. The perfect quiet and order 
•of the city were really amazing; and but few would believe or admit that the 
quiet would not be permanent. Yet their very eagerness to rally round the 
Provisional Government, if it showed the utter rottenness of the crumbled 
monarchy, showed also the tottering nature of the new Republic. It is only 
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when a house is in danger of falling, that evert/ one joins in upholding it. 
The unanimous submission of the provincial towns, the unanimous support 
of the Parisian and provincial press, seemed to me to bear the impress but 
of universal servility and universal terror. 

There was, in general, no faith abroad amongst men ; no faith in themselves; 
no faith in their fellow-men; no faith in God. His judgments, to use those 
awful words of the Psalmist, wei^e * far above out of their sight.' In that 
signal manifestation of His power, which had swept away the monarchy in 
one gust of popular fury, they saw nothing but the partial skirmishes, and the 
defections of national guards, and this man's folly, and that man's courage, and 
mistakes, and mischances. In that signal manifestation of His mercy, which 
had stilled a raging people at' the voice of Lamartine, they saw but the 
genius of a man. In vain had He pulled down one and set up another — the 
victors were only strutting about in their selfish pride, and the vanquished 
cowering only in their selfish shame. It was obvious that the quiet then 
reigning could be but temporary; that men were crying peace when there 
was no peace; that long. and bitter lessons remained to be learned. France 
is now learning them. John Townsend. 

{ 3 H (.:M[(r^K>j 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 

Abridged Report of a Lecture by Mr, A, J, Scott, at the Lecture-rooni, Trinity Chapel^ 
Newnham-streetf Edgeware-road, on the evening of April I4ih, 

THE lecturer began by reading extracts from Reports of Lectures on 
Chartism and Socialism, delivered by Him in the year 1841. This he 
did, that the views he might afterwards express might not lose weight, from 
seeming to be adopted under the excitement occasioned by recent political 
perturbations. The first extract was from the fVoolwich Gazette^ January, 
1841. It related to the 'influence in the formation of a popular political 
feeling and political voice, which the sudden and enormous extension of 
manufactures, within the last seventy years, must cause to be ftjlly expe- 
rienced in Great Britain. Vast numbers of men, with habits, feelings, and 
interests in common; having but slight and occasional contact with any other 
class; bound to their employer, even, not by any feudal reverence or clan- 
nish afiection, but by a money bargain only; if individually feeble, yet strong 
in numbers, are brought continually into the greatest nearness: notes are 
compared; passions are heated by fermenting in a mass; an esprit de corps 
is formed naturally more exclusive, if not stronger, than that of any other 
set of men. Here are all the elements requisite to give to a class a political 
feeling; and, especially in this age of the press, a political voice also. 

* The sufferings of the class refeiTed to are not only the greatest in re- 
spect of numbers, so that a cure for them would do more for humanity as a 
whole than the surest panacea, or the highest blessing, conveyed to the other 
portions of the race; but also, from their nature, as primarily physical and 
economical, they are the most likely to be referred to social ari-angements, 
and to have their remedy asked at the hands of nations and governments. 
As to the measure of those sufferings, as affecting individuals, it is not 
needful to attempt to compare it with that which falls on other stations in 
life. Neither does the question of its increase or diminution in our day 
affect the duty of men of all stations to seek for its remedy. Great stress is 
sometimes laid on that question. Men speak and write as if proving how 
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much the great mass had suffered in all ages, were proving that so they 
ought to suffer still. In all ages to attend to their condition was a duty lying 
on the privileged few; hut, knowing what human nature is, no wonder that 
it was a duty generally neglected till those masses were able to make them- 
selves heard and felt. And whether labouring men have more to endure 
now than of old, or no, there are certainly new causes of suffering, very ex- 
tensive in their operation, likely to be peculiarly felt and complained of be- 
cause they are new, and likely, from their economical character, to make the 
remedy be sought from the government and by political changes. Those new 
causes are referrible to that enormous increase of manufactures which has 
brought us into a new world. We may class them, chiefly, under changes ia 
process, and changes in trade. The effects of the former, though not with- 
out some influence of the latter also, is exemplified (1841) in the condition 
of the hand-loom weavers of Spitalfields and of Paisley. Time was, and that 
not distant, when the weavers of Paisley were distinguished for intelligence 
even in Scotland; now the majority of them cannot write, and a large pro- 
portion of them cannot read. They were abounding in the necessaries and 
comforts of life, not altogether without its luxuries; now a roof, food ta 
allay hunger, such a share of clothing and fire as will make the cold not de- 
structive, are ainbition to the weaver of Paisley. His children are un- 
educated. The temptation of a few shillings to be added to the weekly 
pittance of the family by the little son working as a draw-boy, is sufficient 
to keep him from even gratuitous instruction, and to doom him to his 
father's starving trade, in the face of the manifest impossibility of its ever 
reviving. 

* Spitalfields is still worse, there is reason to believe, than Paisley. All 
this while we limit our attention to the effects of change in process; while we 
suppose the weaver fully employed at his slighted and hopeless business; but 
even this miserable craft has some share in the fluctuations arising from the 
second^ cause above mentioned, changes in trade. Its effects, however, are 
most conspicuous in employments whose full wages are greatly higher, and 
amply sufficient for many of the purposes of life. The cotton-spinner, the 
iron- worker, the power-loom weaver, are liable to reduced wages or stop- 
pages of work, the original cause of which lies at Rio Janeiro, New Orleans, . 
or Calcutta; nay, perhaps, among the Arabs or the Affghans; but which are / 
Sufficient to convert his life into an exciting and anxious lottery. In regard J 
to both those causes of suffering the master pleads that they are beyond his 
control. He tells his workmen, * If I keep you at full time or full wages in 
the present state of the trade, the issue is likely io be that I shall become 
unable to give you wages at all; and as for providing against such fluctua- 
tions, consider the extent of our commerce, and you will see that it defies 
human foresight.* If we granted this to be perfectly just, it does not 
. affect the fact, that a vast class of novel evils has been developed in society 
along with the benefits of the manufacturing system, be they what they may: / 
so evidently peculiar to it, with trifling exceptions, as to require new adjust- / / 
ment of some sort, to meet them. An author who could both feel and think ^ 
strongly and rightly has remarked, in reference to them, that the master who 
works his horses in summer has to feed them in winter, though they should 
not work. A continental political economist of eminence has proposed a 
scheme for securing by law a similar provision for the English manufacturing 
labourer against the dead season of trade; and that, not as a matter of charity, 
but as a security for the mere rights of the workman at the hand of his 
employer. Without giving any opinion on this plan, it may be noticed as a 
striking illustration of the acknowledged sufferings resulting from our new 
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social condition. It is not wonderful that the age which has collected such 
multitudes in circumstances so fitted^ give them a tendency to politics, and 
which has brought them under pressure and hardships, perhaps not new in 
degree, but certainly in kind both new and referrible to causes of social 
arrangement, should witness the birth of Chartism and Socialism.'. 

The fbUowing was the Reporter's summary, in the same journal, of the 
conclusion of the Lectures on Socialism:-— 

^ Mr. Scott concluded with some remarks on the co-operative system, the 
other great subject of Mr. Owen's teaching. He expressed great interest in 
the experiments on that system now making in yarious quarters, and hope 
that they might be attended with beneficial results. He considered that 
' system as intrinsically independent of the doctrines above discussed. Indeed, 
in the degree in which it had hitherto been tried, it was chiefly by religious 
communities; the Essenes among the Jews, the schools of the prophets still 
earlier, the Coenobites in the catholic church, the German Moravians, the 
Rappitee and Shakers in America. According to the report of Mr. Baines 
and the Leeds deputation in 1819, the New Lanark community was thea 
distinguished for its religious character; and another witness, already quoted, 
states that Mr. Owen employed a chaplain for those who desired his minis* 
trations. Whatever success, then, had as yet attended the co-operative 
system, it owed nothing to the exdusion of religion. He earnestly desired 
that socialists would reconsider their metaphysical nostrums, both as to their 
truth and their utility to their scheme of a community; and that the latter 
would be fairly tried without this needless and mischievous addition.' 

{To be continued.) 



MONSTER MEETINGS. 

• 

FORBIDDEN, or not forbidden, by statute or proclamation, Monster 
Meetings are surely a senseless and criminal thing. To meet — that is, 
indeed, a glorious and an unspeakable privilege. To feel that one is no longer 
alone in a feeling, in a wish, in a hope, even in a suffering, but that other men 
feel, wish, hope, suffer with us; to strengthen oneself by their example; to 
comfort oneself by their fellowship; to enlighten oneself by their experience; 
to devise in common the means of working out a future which shall be better 
than the present — that is the result of meeting together. But this result can 
only be attained when there are means of communication between the persons 
meeting; when there is some active fellowship, something to make the 
numbers brought together a living whole, and not a mere aggregation of 
individuals. Two men who pray together are a meeting; two men fighting 
with one another are not. There is no fellowship between two hostile 
armies, though they are only at half a dozen steps from each other's in* 
trenclunents. 

The forbiddance of fair and open meetings is a sure mark of tyranny, and 
it leads inevitably to unfair and secret meetings, where men forget that God 
sees them, because their fellow-men do not, and give way to the wildest ex* 
travagance, or to the most frantic wickedness. That right of fairly and 
openly meeting, so rooted in our good old England's laws and habits, God 
forbid that we should live to see broken-in upon and curtailed! But such 
meetings, to be fair, must be meetings for deliberation, and there is no de* 
liberation possible in an assemblage of more than a few thousands. If there is 
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unity in such a meeting, it is not one resulting from the meeting itself, but a 
preconcerted one; it is the unity of conspiracy, rather than of honest fellow- 
ship. The Toices of the speakers cannot possibly reach more than a pwtimi 
of the assemblage; the remainder of it is therefore, for present purposes, 
wholly without their control. 

The only object of a Monster Meeting is this— <i display of numbers. 
And what is a display of numbers, but the terror of brute force? — and 
what is the terror of brute force, but the worst shape of tyranny? Against 
tyranny, whether from Crown or crowd, Grod grant that England will 
always be found ready to protest! Men who meet by hundreds of thousands 
obviously tell us to look, not at their reasons, but at their numbers. By 
numbers, therefore, they must be worsted. If those who think otherwise 
are few, they can neither listen nor be listened to. They cannot listen, 
because they are not themselves free to hear; they cannot be listened to^ 
because the multitude of their opponents is too numerous to hear tkem, I 
repeat it, Monster Meetings are the worst shape of tyranny. 

There is, therefore, no harshness or oppression in forbidding Monster . } 
Meetings. It may be wise to allow them to be held sometimes, to show v^ 
that one can aiffbrd to despise them. But such occasional allowance cannot 
be construed into a precedent, because in their nature they are essentially 
threatening to the public peace. It is one of the surest signs of the decay 
of individual honour and worth, when people learn to demand or to concede 
a thing as a right merely because they are many that claim it. What 
matter how many tiliere are to claim, if the claimants are scoundrels? Ac- 
cording to this reas<Hiing, it would have been the right of convicts in 
Norfolk Island to depose or put to death the governor. In every gaol 
where there are one hundred prisoners and half-a-dozen turnkeys, the 
rogues, if they can only meet together, may lawfully make mince-meat of 
the honest men. One stray burglar entering a full house is fairly transport- 
able, but if it were a cottage with one old woman, and the burglars half-a- 
dozen, that would be a sufficient justification. Six to one is surely a 
splendid majority, if numbers are to be the argument! And what difference 
is there between six burglars surrounding a solitary cottage with one old 
wocnan in it, and one hundred thousand Chartists surrounding a Parliament 
house with a thousand members or so? Ten to one but the old woman 
would surrender her purse without a struggle; and what if Parliament 
granted the Charter in Uke fashion? Would it be of any avail to say that 
no bodily violence was committed? Would not the concession be equally 
Uke result of sheer physical force, terror, and tyranny? 

Mimster meetings and processions, therefore, as one most hateful shape of 
tyranny, we will not have. It matters little whether there be a law for- 
bidding them or not; the greatest law of all, the public safety and well-being, 
demand that they shall not take place, because it is not right that they should. 
And let no man say that his freedom is injured by such a forbiddance. If 
there were any faith remaining in this world, men would not complain of not 
being able to meet by hundreds of thousands, under circumstances when it 
is impossible for one man to hear what all his fellow-men say; to see what 
they do; to have any real and hearty sympathy with them; to feel at one 
with them. There are indeed gracious promises made to all meetings of 
earnest men, but they are promises made to the few, and not to the many— 
* Where two or three are gathered together in my name, I am in the midst 
of them.' This is the precious word which should in all ages, under all 
manner of egressions and persecutions, sustain all men who sedk to do right 
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whilst others bid them do wrong. Two men who have met together in God's 
name feel that He is with them, and are ready to brave the world. When 
men require to be a hundred thousand together to do a thing, it shows 
that they have faith neither in themselves nor in God. It is because they 
feel that God is not with them, that they vainly seek to ma^e up by numbers 
for His absence. There is practical atheism in the cry for Monster Meetings. 



LETTERS TO THE CHARTISTS.— No. L 

MY FRIENDS, — If I give you credit for being sincere, you must give me 
credit for being so too. I am a radical reformer. I am not one of those 
who laugh at your petition of the 10th of April ; I have no patience with 
those who do. Suppose there were but 250,000 honest names on that sheet — 
suppose the Charter itself were all stuff— yet you have still a right to fair 
play, a patient hearing, an honourable and courteous answer, whichever way 
it may be. But my only quarrel with the Charter is, that it does not go far 
enough in reform. I want to see you free; but I do not see how what you 
ask for, will give you what you want. I think you have fallen into just the 
same mistake as the rich of whom you complain — the very mistake which has 
been our curse and our nightmare — I mean, the mistake of fancying that legis- 
lative reform is social reform, or that men's hearts can be changed by act of 
parliament. If any one will tell me of a country where a Charter made the 
rogues honest, or the idle industrious, I shall alter my opinion of the Charter, 
but not till then. It disappointed me bitterly when I read it. It seemed a 
harmless cry enough, but a poor, bald, constitution-mongering cry as I ever 
heard. That French cry of * Organization of Labour ' is worth a thousand 
of it, and yet that does not go to the bottom of the matter by many a mile. 

But I have a more serious complaint against Chartism than this. And 
because I love you well, and, God is my witness, would die to make you 
freCy and am, even now, pleading your cause with all my powers, I shall not 
be afraid to rebuke yo.u boldly at first. Why do you yourselves blacken 
Chartism in people's eyes? Why do you give a fair han^e for all the hard 
things which are said of you? I mean this, and I speak honestly of what 
happened to my own self. The other day, being in London, I said to myself, 
' I will see what the Chartists are saying and doing just now;' and I set off 
to find a Chartist newspaper — and found one in a shop, where ' The People's 
Charter,' and 'Lamartine's address to the Irish deputatiop,' and various 
Chartist books were sold. Now, as a book, as well as a man, may be known 
by his companions, I looked round the shop to see what was the general 
sort of stock there — and, behold, there was hardly anything but * Flash 
Songsters,' and the 'Swell's Guide,' and 'Tales of Horror,' and dirty milk- 
sop Frendi novels. I opened the leading article of the paper, and thei*e were 
fine words enough, and some really noble and eloquent words too, which 
stirred my blood, and brought the tears into my eyes, about ' divine liberty 
and heaven-bom fraternity,' and the ' cause of the poor being the cause of 
God;' all which I knew well enough before, from a very different ' Reformer's 
Guide,* to which I hope to have the pleasure of introducing you some day. 
* Well,' I said to myself, 'the cause of God seems to have fallen into ugly 
company. If poverty sends a man to strange bed-fellows, * divine liberty ' 
must be in a very poor way; heaven -bom brotherhood has fraternized here 
with some very blackguard brethren. The shop cannot be a really Chartist 
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shop — ^the paper has got in here by chance.' Nol as I read on, I found that 
almost the only books puffed in the advertising column of the paper itself wei*e 
the same French dirt which lay on the counter: Voltaire's Tales, Tom Paine, 
and by way of a finish, *The Devil's Pulpit I' « Well,' I thought, * what 
must the author of that noble poem, * The Purgatory of Suicides,' feel, when 
he sees the cause for which he suffered defiled by such stuff as this! These 
are strange times! I had thought the devil used to befriend tyrants and 
oppressors, but he seems to have profited by Burns' advice, to * tak' a 
thought an' mend.' I thought the struggling freeman's watchword was, 
* God sees my wrongs. He hath taken the matter into His own hands, the 
poor committeth himself unto Him^ for He is the helper of the friendless.' 
But now the devil seems all at once to have turned philanthropist and patriot, 
and to intend himself to fight the good cause, against which he has been fight- 
ing ever since Adam's time.' I don't deny, my friends, it is much cheaper 
and pleasanter to be reformed by the devil than by Grod; for Grod will only 
reform society on condition of our reforming every man his own self — while 
the devil is quite ready to help us to mend the laws and the parliament, 
earth and heaven, without ever starting such an impertinent and * personal ' 
request, as that a man should mend himself. That liberty of the subject, he 
will always respect. 

But I must say honestly, whomsoever I may offend, the more I have read 
of your Convention-speeches and newspaper articles, the more convinced I 
am, that too many of you are trying to do Grod's work with the devil's tools. 
What is the use of brilliant language about peace, and the majesty of order, 
and universal love, though it may all be printed in letters a foot long, when 
it runs in the same team with ferocity, railing, mad one-eyed excitement, 
talking itself into a passion like a street- woman? Do you fancy that after 
a whole column spent in stirring men up to fury, a few twaddling copy-book 
headings about the * sacred duty of order,' will lay the storm again? What 
spirit is there, but the devil's spirit, in bloodthirsty threats o^ revenge? What 
brotherhood ought you to have with the * United Irishman' party, who pride 
themselves on their hatred to your nation, and recommend schemes of murder 
which a North- American Indian, trained to scalping from his youth, would 
account horrible? When they have learnt that ^ Justice to Ireland' does not 
mean hell broke loose there; when they have repented and amended of their 
madness, as God grant they may, then you may treat them as brothers — ^but till 
then, those who bid them God-speed are partakers of their evil deeds. In the 
name of libei-ty and brotherhood, in the name of the poor man's cause and 
the poor man's Grod, I protest against this unnatural alliance! I denounce 
the weapons which you have been deluded into employing, to gain you your 
rights, and the indecency and profligacy which you are letting be mixed up 
with them! Will you strengthen and justify your enemies? Will you dis- 
gust and cripple your friends? Will you go out of your way to do wrong? 
When you can be free by fair means, will you try foul? When you might 
keep the name of Liberty as spotless as the heaven from whence she comes, 
will you defile her with blasphemy, beastliness, and blood? When the cause 
of the poor is the cause of Almighty Grod, will you take it out of His hands to 
entrust it to the devil? These are bitter questions, but as you answer them, 
so will you prosper. * Be fit to be free, and Grod himself will set you free.' 
Do God's work, and you will share Grod's wages. * Trust in the Lord, and 
be doing good, dwell in the land, and, verily, thou shalt be fed. Commit thy 
way unto the Lord, and He shall bring it to pass.' For the time is near, at 
last, my friends, even at the doors, when those glorious old words shall be 
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fulfilled: * Tkou, Lord, hast heard the desire of the poor: Thau preparesf 
their hearty and thme ear hearkeneth thereto ; to help the fatherless and 
poor ufUo their righty that the mem of the world be no more exalted against 
them r Pabson Lot. 



OLD AND NEW— A PARABLE. 

See how the autumn leaves float by, decaying, 
Down the red whirls of yon rain-swoUen stream; 

So fleet the works of men, back to their earth again; 
Ancient and holy things fade like a dream. 

Nay! see the spring-blossoms steal forth a-maying, 
Clothing with tender hues orchard and glen; 

So, though o\di forms go by, ne'er can their spirit die. 
Look! England's bare boughs show green leaf again! 



THE SUFFRAGE.— No. IL 

I HAVE said that universal suffrage is not to be granted. I believe, 
nevertheless, that a large extension of the suffrage is needed. 

Do not let us, however, attach a quack-medicine value to the suffrage 
itself. Of itself, it will fill no belly, stuff* ;io mattress, light no fire, cleanse 
no drain, plough no field, set no loom a-going. Or, if it did any of these 
things, it would only be hy its abuse, and not by its use. For it will, at 
leasts make no rogue honest. Like every other increase of man's faculties 
and privileges, it will only increase his responsibilities, for evil or for good. 
It will make the good better, and the evil worse. 

Nay, even at this early period of our inquiry, it is necessary to point out 
that the municipal and the parochial franchise are of far greater value in 
fact than the parliamentary. A man is more neai*ly concerned with the 
management of his own parish than with that of the country at large^ just as 
he is more nearly concerned with the management of his own household than 
with that of the parish at large. Municipal and parochial freedom and g«od 
government are at once the greatest means, and one of the chief ends of 
what we may call (in a stricter sense than our title) political freedom and 
good government. And it shows, I cannot forbear saying, the narrow and 
ill-digested views of the popular leaders of the day, that they have as yet 
almost utterly neglected both the use of that means, and the consideration of 
that end. But to this subject I shall revert hereafter. 

Another point which it is necessary to keep steadily before the eyes of 
those who are ready to stake the peace of the country upon this single fran- 
chise, is the neglect of it by many within whose reach it is. I have no vote 
myself, though I might have it. Many of my friends are in the same case. 
We do not consider it as a curtailment of our freedom, nor even^ as far as we 
have any, of our influence. The fact is, — according to the title of a book 
which I have seen referred to somewhere, — Opinion is the queen of the world. 
It is not by votes, but by ideas, as expressed by speech, writing, print, artistic 
forms or otherwise, and that especially since the diffusion of learning in the 
sixteenth centjury, and above all in a free country like our own, that govern- 
ment is carried on. Thus we have seen of late yeais a parliament elected 
expressly on Conservative and Protection principles give the death-blow to 
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Protection and break up the Conservative party. And who can tell that 
the new National Assembly, elected by universal suffrage in France, will 
not re-establish, in some form or other, an electoral oligarchy, if the state of 
opinion in France should demand it? 

The possession of the franchise is nevertheless a precious and honourable t i 
right; a badge of worth; a means of good; one tie the more between the state | \J 
and its members. As intelligence and truth spread abroad, it should be 
granted to all intelligent and true men; to all, in a word, who are worthy of it. 

Now, it is no argument for an extension of the suffirage, that many inca* 
pable and worthless men already enjoy it, or are in a position to enjoy it. 
This is an evil, not a good. It is a reason for turning them out, not for 
letting their fellows in. I am clearly of opinion that any extension of the 
suffrage should be accompanied by more stringent provisions as to the 
abuse of it. And the true plea for an extension is, not that unworthy men 
have a vote, but that worthy men have none. 

Who, and how many are those worthy men? that is the next question. 
The Chartists say, that one-seventh only of the adult male population is re- 
presented in Parliament. If this were true, it would be enough to show that 
the number .should be greater. Let any voter look around him, and say 
whether really six out of every seven grown-up men are unworthy of the 
parliamentary franchise? And if only one other seventh of the population is 
worthy, and yet excluded, — still more if two, if three-sevenths are so worthy, 
— ^it is dangerous as it is wrong, dangerous as every wrong thing must be, to 
exclude them. To mix up the worthy with the unworthy, is to give to the 
demerits of these the gldss of the other's worth. The longer they are identified 
in one common measure of exclusion, the greater the fear that it may be 
impossible to distinguish at the last, so that all will be admitted together. 

The events of the last month, as it seems to me, whilst affording a peremp- 
tory argument against universal suffrage, yet supply an almost equally strong 
one for a large extension of the franchise. In London alone, 150,000 
special constables, at least, enroDed themselves for the preservation of order.. 
And how many of them had no vote? Yet surely no greater proof can be 
required of their fitness to have one; except, indeed, so far a-s they acted im- 
mediately under the impulse and control of otbens, as in the case of many 
domestic servants. For a vote is in reality not so dangerous a weapon as a 
truncheon. The one is chiefly a symbol, the other an actual means of 
government; and Punch tells the truth, although not the whole truth, when \J 
he says that the government of England is the special constabulary. For, 
although the functions of government are not only those of repression, these 
are functions which, except in the private case of self-defence, are its exclu- 
sive privilege. The amount of authority which the truncheon confers is for 
the time being far greater than is contained in the right of voting. 

But we should not confine our eyes to these men alone. We should not 
only consider the active assistance furnished for the maintenance of law and 
order by those who were rich enough, or were enabled by others, to figure 
with decency as special constables. Far more striking was the passive assist- 
ance afforded by the great suffering masses, who indeed have it in their 
power any day to take what is denied them, but who fear God and obey 
the law, rather than exercise the brute-force of numbers. So far as that 
refusal is really conscious arid God-fearing — so far as it is not merely 
the result of stolid sluggishness, or selfish cowardice — ^it would tend strongly 
to prove that the great bulk perhaps of the people of this country, of the 
towns especially, are not unfit for the franchise. Would to Grod that it were 
so indeed! It is a great blessing when a clear majority of a nation are 
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capable of being admitted to a share in its goyemment. When the unrepre- 
sented can no longer laj claim to the terror of numbers, it is by worth alone 
that they can hope to obtain equality of rights, 
y But if it be desirable to make the foundations of government broad, they 
A must be made deep also. Their breadth is that of numbers; their depth 
that of moral worth. That depth, — I repeat it, — judging from the events of 
the last month, seems truly to exist in England. Not, therefore, as a con- 
cession to brawling agitators, but as a reward to the unenfranchised sup- 
porters of law and order; not for the turbulent Chartist minority, but for the 
bulk of the people, who have shown themselves not to be turbulent, do I 
claim an extension of the suffrage; not if there had been 200,000 law-breakers 
on Kennington Common would 1 have claimed it, but because there were 
barely 10,000. As was the conduct of the people of England on the day of 
meeting, so I trust would it be at the poll-booth. As alt ranks and classes 
mingled together on that day as special constables, in one hearty feeling of 
loyalty and resistance to mob-law, so I trust would they mingle together 
from time to time as fellow-voters; — determined ever to speak what is true, 
and to do what is right. John Townsknd. 



MY OWN AGE! 

My own age! my own age! 

They say that thou art cold. 
That faith and love less brightly burn, 

Than in the days of old. 
I well believe such glowing zeal 

Was good and dear to see, 
Yet not for all those days reveal 

Would I suiTender thee! 

My own age! my own age! 

They say that thou art crude. 
Ungrateful to the former time, 

And wishing all renewed. 
I do not spurn that former time, 

But own it proud and free; * 
Yet not for its hei'oic prime 

Would I surrender thee! 

My own age! my own age! 

And shall I tell thee why? 
It is in thee that Heaven has cast 

My lot, to live and die. 
And therefore, though each age before 

Were rich as rich may be. 
Oh, not for all its precious store 

Would I surrender thee! 
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POLITICS- 

IT is one of the main objects of our undertaking, as set forth in our Pro- / 
spectus, to. protest against that narrow constraction of the word Politics yJ 
which would confine it to the mechanics, as it were, of government. We 
believe that there is a science, properly so-called, of earthly government, 
that there are laws according to which its machinery may be more or less 
perfectly put together, worked with more or less waste of time and labour; 
in a word, made more or less perfect in itself. But we dare not forget that 
the laws of politics have to be applied by the spirit of man; that there must 
be some object to which that spirit must tend, if it is to work usefully; nor, 
lastly, that the matter out of which the springs and wheels of all govern- 
ments are wrought, as well as the matter upon which it works, is nothing 
but the bodies and souls of living men* 

And, firstly, to those who look upon the fates of nations, any more than 
upon the fabric of the universe, as mere self-impelled, self-regulating 
engines, always at work and always purposeless, we really have nothing to 
say. We do not understand them. We never saw a steaip-engine, nor a 
loom, nor a cofifee-mili^ nor a spade, which did not require some living force 
to set it in motion. We never saw one which grew into being without a 
purpose, either to move other machinery, or to work up other materials, or to 
act in some definite manner upon other substances. With sheer blank 
atheism, with absolute lifeless fatalism, we have thus no concern. 

But again, we never saw a machine or tool which could work out its des- 
tined end, irrespectively of the nature of its first moving principle, and of 
those ends being kept in view by that principle. To work a cofiee-mill, one 
must intend to grind coffee, and not to drive a locomotive engine. To drive 
a locomotive engine, one must not be endeavouring to grind coffee; and 
whether the locomotive engine and the coffee-mill work well, each for its 
appointed end, depends essentially upon the engine-driver and the coffee- 
grinder — two living men. If the one grinds badly, the coffee-mill will not 
work; if the other drives badly, the locomotive will leap over an embank- 
ment, or burst. 

Do these truths seem simple and childish ? apply them to politics, and see 
how often they are oveiiooked ! How many honest men in England believe 
that the People's Charter will make men honest; and what is this, but to 
attempt to grind coffee by driving a locomotive? How can the moral end 
— honesty — ^result from the material means of putting a ball into a ballot- 
box? Or again, at this present moment nearly the whole people of France 
are engaged in trying, by a change in the social machinery, to work out all 
the purposes of humanity. They tried another such experiment fifty years 
ago, with their former Republic. Now, a Republic, for aught I know, may 
be a good locomotive engine in itself; but this we all know by experience — 
that, driven by a Danton or a Robespierre, it will end by bursting murderously, 
and that such passengers as survive will be too happy to resort to the old 
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lumbering waggon of miHtaiy despot uim. Now, it is Socialism, it is the 
Organization of Labour which is to restore universal harmony! This too 
may be a good engine, probably better than the other, but, under the guidance 
of a Louis-Blanc and a Ledru-Rollin, what has resulted from it but stoppages 
and collisions? 

It is a deadly idolatry, the idolatry of a political or social mechanism; 
literally not less senseless than if a man were to fall down and worship a 
steam-engine. Machinery in itself, whether material or social, is but a 
means, not a principle. In proportion as it is more perfect in itself, it will 
work more good, or more evil^ according as the spirit which moves it is 
good or evil. A man with two eyes is not necessarily better than a blind 
man, nor a man with two l^s than a cripple; his sphere of action only is 
more extensive, for good or for evil. And on the other hand, as the blind 
man, if good, will do more good than the widted man with two eyes-^as the 
good workman will yet be the one who will work best with bad tools, while 
the best tools will be useless in blundering hands-^so the worst social or 
political System will yet work comparatively well at the impulse of an honest, 
truthfal, and Christian people. That is no reason for not seeking better 
tools to work with; God forbid! but it is one for not breaking such as we 
have, before we can get better ones, or before we know how to use better, 
I if we had them. 
/ Observe next, and never forget, one great difference between material and 

\y social mechanics : in the former, the tools are iron and steel — the matter 
wrought upon is cotton, wool, timber, metal. In the latter, man is not only 
the mover, but the tool, — not only the tool, but the matter it has to shape. 
Inattention to this was, in our eyes, the great mistake of the new Poor Law. 
A very perfect and scientific system, on the whole, was devised for the ex- 

^ tinction of pauperism hy the terrors of the workhouse. And if only all the 
poor upon whom it was to operate had been made of the same stuff as those 
idle, heartless, shrewd ones against whom it was designed, and if all the 

\ guardians and relieving officers, and union surgeons, and workhouse matrons^ 
and assistant ocmimissioners had been such passionless logicians as the system 
required, it ought to have succeeded. But the abstract matter. Pauperism, 
was flesh and blood, and could not stand being starved, and thwarted, and 
coerced, and instead of becoming self-supporting members of society, the 
poor rebelled, or protested, or grew hard^ied, or (which was .the worst piece 
of obstinacy of all) they lay down to die* And they were more than flesh 
and blood — ^they were body and soul; and the low murmur went forth 
thi*oughout the length and breadth of the land — ^ We are living men like 
yourselves, and not mere units in a reckoning; we are fellow-creatures, to 
be loved, and not savage b^sts, to be ruled by fear; if we are ignorant, we 
are to be taught; if we are evil, we are to be reformed; if we are godless^ 
we are to be shown that we have a God and a Father.' And the very 
wheels and springs of the system were flesh and blood, and body and soul, 
and would not starve, and thwart, and coerce, and refuse out-door relief as 
they were bound to do, and the whole logic-mill fell out of order, and its very 
jarring began to »ing in a sort of unison with the low mutterings of the 
paupers whom it was to grind into independence. Whereat the system-mongers 
stood aghast, much as a shoemaker would do if the leather he was cutting 
were to groan, or the awl in his hand to stand on end and reprove him. 
Most of them, perhaps, have by this time accepted the reproof, and have 
learned, at least, to reflect whether union workhouses, and poor-law commis- 
sions, and the reasonings of a particular school of p<^itical economy, are 
sufficient to make the poor less poor. Others, again, have hardened their 
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■cars, if not ^teir hearts, and talk of the groaning leather and the reproving 
awl as mere delusions of the fancy, and go on mumbling about the new Poor- 
law not having been strictly carried out, and are fully persuaded that Eng* 
land would be turned into a paradise if it only contained as many hells as it 
holds union workhouses. y 

One last error in polities remains to be aotioed. It is the neglect of outer . / 
mfluences acting upon the machinery of government. As the atmosphere, ^ 
with its electricity, its moisture, the dust that is floating in it, re-acts upon the 
various parts c^ a machine or instrument, and if for evil, rusting it, clogging 
it, making it out of tune, — as the substances dissolved in water crust the 
boiler and make it burst, — as the impure fuel corrodes the furnace, — so are 
there a thousand influences of art, music, literature, and even of jokes, slan^, i 
and single cant words, constantly at work around, and upon, and within every y 
part of the social i^stem, and which all tend, according as they are good or 
evil, either to promote or to obstruct its movements. 

And thus, to cut a long story short, we are of opinion that the rights 
of a man in the eyes of the law, and his functions, if any, in the busi- 
ness of government, are not the only questions of politics; but that the 
rate of his wages, and the interest he gets for his money, and the state 
of his dwelling, and the cut of his coat, and the print he stops to look 
at, and the tune he hums, and the books he reads, and the talk he has 
with his neighbours, and the love he bears to his wife and children and 
friends, and the blessing he asks of his Gtod — ^ay, and still more the love 
which he does not bear to others^ and the blessing he does iwi ask of 
God — are all political matters. Political, not in the case of one individual, \ 
but of all; of the pinched artisan who struggles to keep himself and bis old 
mother on ten shillings a week, or of the poorest tramp who drags her 
foot-sore child b^i* the hand through dust or sludge, as well as in that of 
the Queen in her palace. And we think that if the matter and machinery 
of politics are men, the end of politics is God; and that the only means 
of working that matter by that machinery to that end is such as God him- / 
self has pointed out, when He has told us to love our neighbours as our- 
selves, and to do all things to His glory. 
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SAM. GORZE'S COUNTRY LETTERS.— No. L 

(To the Editor ^< Politics fob the; Peoplx/) 

SIR, — ^I have seen your first number of * Politics for the People/ I 
don^t profess to say that I understand all I read in it; but, to my mind, 
it seems as if you intend to take up the cause of working men* It is clear 
you wish to teach them; I wont doubt, therefore^ but that you wish to 
defend them, or at least to place their wrongs before those who can give 
them right. 

One day last week the two constables of our parish called at my cottage 
latish in the evening; I was not well, and had gone early to bed. They told 
my wife they had come to get me to sign a paper to the Queen, which the 
parson and gentlefolk had signed, telling her how we wished h^ wellj and 
prayed for her, that she should govern us in peace and quietness. My wife 
said she did not like to disturb me, but she would sign for me, as she knew 
I vras a man as loved to talk of the Queen, and would wish her all the 
happiness in the world; she therefore put my name to it, and I tell her I am 
glad she did, for I was bred to love my rulers, and to pray for peace; and 
if the gentlefolk think it right that the Queen should know how many such 
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subjects she has, I am sure I am glad they have got my name amongst them. 
Of course in a small village like ours there was a good deal of talk about 
this paper. All who could write had signed it, for we are quiet folk, most 
of us keep church or chapel, and though we don't know much about politics,, 
somehow or other we all feel as if we could not be under a better ruler and 
better magistrates than we are now. We had a man come into the street a 
time ago, trying to get us to buy tracts of him, which he said would show 
us what fools we were for being so contented, and how wise the French 
were, for they had kicked their king off the throne, and just governed them« 
selves. Some of us told him we did not choose to be called fools by a man 
who knew nothing about why we were content; that we were quite sure we 
should not know how to set about governing ourselves; and Bill Thorpe, the 
blacksmith, went so far as to tell the fellow, that if he said a word more that 
was bad about the Queen, why, he would just put him and his papers into 
the river, and see if he could not wash his heart and tongue a bit cleaner. 

Now, Sir, from all this you may suppose that we, the good folks of the 
parish of Scantypane, are altogether contented and happy; it is no such, 
thing; we don't see much to find fault with in any laws that we know much 
about; we love the Queen somehow as if it was our very nature; we hate 
those meddling fellows who are for ever trying to get us to attend meetings,, 
or buy books which b.t% for upsetting everything; but we have still a good 
deal that hurts us, and makes us at times feel that we are not dealt with as 
justly as we think the Queen, God bless her! would have us to be. It is not, 
however, bad laws we complain of, for, perhaps, except the Poor Law, we 
seldom say much about laws at all; but, good Sir, there are customs in ouc 
country parts which bear us down in a manner in which we all feel the 
Parliament men would never let a law touch us. It is no use beating about 
the bush; we all feel that the poor farm labourer is not. felt for, as if he 
had any of the same feelings as his employers have; we are worked more 
hours than the animals are, but they are fed so as to be healthier; they are 
better lodged oftentimes than we are, and really seem to be more vcJued. 
They want us when there is work to be done, and yet they for ever act as 
if they wish there were none of us, but just those they want at the time* 
They can't have horses or cows without first having colts and calves, but 
they treat us as if we were to be all young strong men or women, but never 
to have any children, or to live to be too old to work. 

I wish, Sir, you could see the pains the farmers and great lords about us 
take with their live stock. My boy, who is footman at the 'Squire's, says 
they scarce ever talk of anything else now, at their dining parties, but sheep 
and pigs, and turnips, and wurzel. They take care that even the pigsties 
are clean and well aired; the sheep and oxen ai*e fed and tended in houses 
built for them, which must cost a deal of money. They are well drained, 
well lighted, and well ventilated; then the gentlefolks come and walk among 
them, and have them weighed, and take more interest in them than even 
Squire Scut did of his greyhounds, and he was ruined by the kennels and 
baths he built for those dogs of his. They have shows of stock; they fat 
pigs on meal till they can neither see nor walk; they make the oxen so fat, 
that they have to travel them in carriages; then we have a lord who owns 
half the county, who rides about with a tape to measure other folks' turnips 
with, to see if they grow them as big as he does. 

It isn't, Sir, that we see any harm in all this, as long as the rich folk don't 
hurt themselves at it; but what hurts us is, that they seem to be doing the 
worse for us, as they are doing the better for the pigs and stock. The best 
of them doi^'t give a day labourer more than 9s, a week, out of which he 
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may have to pay 2^. rent. The common run of farmers give from 7*. to Ss» 
The shepherds and carters, who have to work Sundays and week days, don't - 
often get more than 9s, with a house, and perhaps a guinea at harvest; many 
don't get near so much; as for single men, they are fortunate if they get 6s. 
a week; then they have settled it among them to set the piece work so that 
a man can't get at it, for the hours he works, more than he is paid by the 
hour at week's wages. They have almost taken the gleanings from us; 
what between the horse-rake and the pigs, there aint enough left scarcely to 
pay for the tear of the children's clothes. 

Now, Sir, we can't lay on any muscle by what we eat at these wages, and 
yet they complain we don't half work. I heard one of our farming gentlemen 
complain to another, that the sheep he had put up did not get on as they 
should do with the turnips he gave them. ^ Give them some oats too,' said 
the other. He did so, and they soon laid on muscle and fat too. They 
expect us to do the work of meat fed men, on wages which wont find meat. 
Then, Sir, they are all against crowding the stock, and say they can't thrive 
amidst bad smells; why, bless you, they crowds us in our cottages, till we 
have scarce room to turn; and as for smell — eight or ten for ever sleeping in 
one room, who have most of them been at hard work all day, the land 
nndrained about us, and the ditches full of the stuff we can throw nowhere 
else— why, if smell hurts a pig or a sheep — ^the squire has not a ram or a boar 
which could live a week in health where most of us live; theif never think of 
bringing gentlefolks round to see how they lodge us; they don't care to see 
that toe are kept in good air, and in well-drained dwellings. No, Sir; I 
grieve while I say it, they seem to hate the look of a cottage, except it be a 
fancy lodge or something of that sort; they pull them down wherever they 
can; grumble sadly if a poor man ask to have a door mended, or a bit of 
thatch done to the roof, and yet they take 4/. or 5/. a year rent from us. 
They can't have too many of us in tlie harvest; glad enough are they then 
of all hands, young or old; but they don't seem to care, that from having 
destroyed so many, and having built scarce any, the cottages there are 
crammed full. It ain't only the smell. Sir, that hurts us; there can be no 
decency amongst us; the young folk now can scarce ever marry, and yet 
there they are, married and single, all ages and sexes, sleeping in the same 
rooms: we are forced often to drive the young men out of evenings, while 
th^ women are going themselves, and putting the children to bed; can we 
wonder that they go to the beer shop, and take to bad ways? 

Surely, Sir, we ought not to be called saucy, discontented Chartists, if we' 
do grumble a little at these things. When we do venture to say a word 
about them, they not only call us so, but threaten to turn us off, and then 
we must go bag and baggage to the Union House, to be shut up there, away 
from our friends, with very little chance of ever getting back; for, once out 
of a cottage, it is immediately filled or pulled down. We are peaceable, and 
we would, if we could, be contented; but 'all these things are against us;' 
we don't want any violent changes, but we do want fair play — fair wages for 
fair work. We know there are none too many of us, for at harvest times 
there are not enough. The Poor Law wont let us go to seek better wages 
in other counties, for we can't leave our own parish where we are settled, 
without knowing we shall be bundled home to it, if we fall sick or destitute 
elsewhere. We are for ever talking of these things — they are our Politics. 
We are sure the law never meant these wrongs; we know the Gospel is 
against them; we are sure the Queen does not wish them; we don't wish to 
combine, and say, one and all, we must be treated as men if we are to work as 
such; but we feel it hard that squires, agents, farmers, all seem in union to 
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keep us down; and some now begin to aaf, tbat if we did iuute» and did get 
some one to speak £br us as a body to the Qneen^ good might be dosie. 

Some of us think of sending a paper of our own to the Queen, teUing her 
we have worked in pati«ice undar years of suffering and stint — ^that we feel 
we are viewed, in a great part of her dominiane^ as a burden on the land, and 
we pray her, by the love we feel for her, to have pity on as, and give us laws 
which shall secure a fair chance of health in our dwellings a fair field into 
which we may carry our labour, that we may obtain the wages which shall 
give us a hardworking man's food — ^bread and meat; a Christian's shelter*^ 
a decent dwelling. Sam. Gobzb. 

Seaatypane. ' ^ 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY— No, H. 

ANY one who goes to the Nation^ Gallery in Trafalgar-square^ and passes 
right through it into the furthest room of all, cannot help aeeis^ at the 
left-hand comer two krge and beautiful pictures — the nearer of the two 
labelled Titian, represaiting Bacchus leaping from a car drawn by leopards. 
The other, labelled Francia, r^^esenting the Holy Family seated on a sort 
of throne, with several figures arranged below — one of them a man pierced 
with arrows^ Between these two, low down, hangs a small picture^ about 
two feet square^ containing only the portrait of an old man, in a white cap 
and robe, and labelled on the picture itself, Joanne9 JBelUfms, Now, this old 
man is a very ancient friend of mine, and has comforted mj heari^, and 
preached ma a sharp sermon too^ many a time. I never enter that Gallery 
without having five minutes' converse with him; and yet he has been dead at 
least three hundred years; and, what is more, I don't even know his name. 
I believe I might have found out if I had taken the trouble to ask, but how 
much should I have been the wiser? What more do I know of a man by 
knowing his name? It amuses me much, in the world, when one asks, ' Wha 
is that man?' to be answered, ' Oh! dcm't you know? that's Mr. Brown, who 
married Mrs. Snuth's* daughter;' and so on. Bah! Whether the man's 
same be Brown, or whether he has as many names and titles as a Spanish 
grandee^ what does that tell me about the man f — ^the spirit and cluiracter 
of the man — what the man will say when he is asked— ^what the man will da 
when he is stirred up to action? The man's name is part of his clothes — ^his 
shell — ^his husk. Change his name and all his titles, you don't change him 
— ' a man's a man for a' that,' as Burns says, and a goose a goose. Other 
men gave him his name — but his heart and his spirit — ^his love and his 
hatred — his wisdom and his folly — ^his power to do well and ill — ^those God 
and himself gave him. I mdst know those, and then I know the anoa. 

Let us see what we can naake out from the picture itself, about the man 
whom it represents. In the first place, we may see by his dress that he was 
in his day the Doge (or chief magistrate) of Venice^ the island city, the 
queen of the seas. So we ibbj guess that he had many « stirring time of 
it, and many a delicate game to play, among those tyrannous and covetous 
old merehant-princes who had elected him — who were keeping up their own 
power at the expense of every <me's liberty, by spies and nameless accosecSr 
and secret councils, tortures and prisons, whose horrors no one ever returned 
to describe. Nay, we may guess just the very men with whom he had to 
deal — ^the very battles he may have seen fought — for the painter's name on 
the pieiare shows when he lived. 

But all these are eircumstances, things which stand round the man, (as 
the word means,) and not the old man himself, — ^not the character and heart 
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of the mBn,^*^hat we must get from the portrait; and if the portrait is a 
tmlj noble portrait, we shall get it. If it is a merely vulgar or naturalist 
picture, like most that are painted now-a-dajs, we shall get the man's dress 
Mnd general shape of his face, but little or no expression; if it is a pathetic 
portrait, or picture of passion, we shall get one particular temporary exprea- 
4»ion of his Sice, — perhaps joy, sorrow, anger, disgust, — ^but still one which 
may have passed any moment, and left his face quite different; but if the 
full expression of the man's picture is of the noblest kind, an ideal or high- 
art picture, we shall get the w/u>le spirit, we shall read his whole character 
there; just all his strength and weakness, his kindliness or his sternness, his 
thoughtfulness or his carelessness, written thwe once and for ever; — ;whathe 
would be, though all the world passed away, — ^what his immortal and eternal 
aoul will be, unless God or the devil changed his hearty to all eternity. 

This is a deep matter; we shall get at it step by step, by many examples. 
Xtet us see, now, whether this is an ideal portrait; in short, if it gives us a 
full idea of a complete character, so that we should know him if any one 
talked to us of his character, even without telling us his likeness. 

We may see at once that he has been very handsome, but it is a peculiar 
aort of beauty. How ddicate and graceful all the lines in his face are! he 
is a gentleman of God's own making, and not of the tailor's making. He is 
«uch a gentleman as I have semi «mong working-men and nine-shiUing^a- 
.week labour^:^, often and often; his nobleness is in his heart, — ^it is God's 
gifl^ therefore it shows in his zM>ble-looking face. No matter whether he 
were poor or rich; all the rags in the world, all the finery in the world, could 
Bot have made him look like a snob or a swell. He was a thoughtful man, 
too; no one with such a forehead could have been a trifler: a kindly man, too, 
and honest, one that may have played merrily enough with his grand*diildren, 
and put his hand in his purse for many a widow and orphan. Look what 
abright^ clear, straightforward, gentle look he has,— ahnost a smile; but 
he has gone through too many sad hours to smile much; be is a man of 
' many scMrrows, like all true and x^oble rulers; and, like a high mountajj^- 
side, his face bears the furrows of many storms. 'He has had a Btei^ 
life of it, what with tyrant noblemen, and wayward snobs, and the cares 
of a great nation. on his shoulders. He has seen that in this world ihe^ 
IB no rest for those who live like true men. You may see it by the 
wrinkles in his brow, and the sharp-^cut furrows in his cheeks, and those 
firm-set, determined lips. His eyes almost show the marks of many noUe 
tears, — ^tears such as good men shed over their nation's sins; but that, too, 
. is past now. He has found out his path, and he will keep it; and he has 
no misgiving now about what God would have lam do, — or about the 
reward which God has laid up for the brave and just, — and that is what 
inakes his forehead so dear and bright, while his very teeth are clenehed 
with calm determination. And by the look of those high eheek bones, and 
that large square jaw, he is a strong-willed man enough, and not one to 
be easily turned aside from his purpose by any man alive, or by any woman 
either, or by his own passions and tempers. One fault of character, I 
think^ he may perhaps have had much trouble with,— I mean bittenaess 
tfad contemptuousness. His lips are very thin; he may have sneered many 
a time, when he was younger, at the follies of the worid, which that great, 
lofty, thoughtful brain and clear eye of his told him were follies; but he 
aeems to have got past that too. Such is the msn's character,— a noble, 
simple, commanding old man, who has conquered many hard tlungs, and, 
hardest of all, has conquered himself, and now is waiting calia for hia ever- 
lasting rest. God send us all the same. 
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Now consider the deep insight of old John Bellini, who could see all this, 
— and put it down there for us with pencil and paint, — better far, more 
livingly and speakingly, than I could describe it to you in a dozen letters. 

No doubt there was something in old John's own character which made 
him especially able to paint such a man; for, as I have read, he was much 
such a man himself, and we always understand those best who are most like 
ourselves; and therefore you may tell pretty nearly a painter's own character 
by seeing what sort of subjects he paints, and what hia style of painting is. 
And a noble, simple, brave, godly man was old John Bellini, and never lost 
his head, though princes were flattering him, and mobs following him with 
shouts and blessings for his noble pictures of the Venetian victories, as if 
he had been a man sent from Grod Himself, as indeed he was, — as all great 
painters are: for who but God makes beauty? Who gives the loving heart, 
and the clear eye, and the graceful taste to see beauty and to copy it, and 
to set forth on canvas, or in stone, the noble deeds of patriots dying for 
their country? To paint truly patriotic pictures well, a man must have his 
heart in his work — he must be a true patriot himself, as John Bellini was, 
(if I mistake not, he had fought for his country himself in more than one 
shrewd fight.) Aiid what makes men patriots, or artists, or anything noble at 
all, but the spirit of the living God? Those great pictures of Bellini's are 
no more; they were burnt a few years afterwards, with the magnificent 
National H^l in which they hung; but the spirit of them is not passed away. 
Even now, Venice, Bellini's beloved mother-land, is rising, new-born, from 
long weary years of Austrian slavery, and trying to be free and great once 
more; and young Italian hearts are lighting up with the thought of her 
old fleets and her old victories, her merchants and her statesmen, whom 
John Bellini drew. Venice sinned and fell; and sorely has she paid for her 
sins, through 200 years of shame, and profligacy, and slavery. And now 
«he has broken the oppressor's yoke by a strange and unexpected chance. 
The fall of Louis-Philippe has proved the salvation of Venice. God send 
- her a new life! May she learn by her ancient sins! May she learn by her 
: andefit glories! 

iTou will forgive me for forgetting my picture to talk of such things? 
But we must return. Look back at what I said about the old portrait — the 
clear, calm, victorious character of the old man's face, and see how all the 
rest of the picture agrees with it, in a complete harmony, as all things in a 
first-rate picture should. The dress, the scenery, the light and shade, the 
general * tone' of colour, should all agree with the character of the face — ^all 
help to bring our minds into that state in which we may best feel and sympa- 
thise with the human beings painted. Now here, because the face is calm 
and grand, the colour and the outlines are quiet and grand likewise. How 
different these colours are from that glorious Holy Family of Francia's, next 
to it on the right — or from that equally glorious Bacchus and Ariadne of 
Titian's on the left! Yet all three are right, each for its own subject. Here 
you have no brilliant reds, no rich warm browns, or luscious greens. The 
white robe and cap give us the thought of purity and simplicity; the very 
golden embroidery on them, which marks his rank, is carefully kept back 
from being too gaudy. Everything is sober here. And the lines of the 
dress, how simple they all are — no rich curves, no fluttering drapery. They 
would be quite stiffs if it were not for that waving line of round tassels in 
; front, which break the extreme straightness and heaviness of the splendid 
. robe; and all pointing upwards towards that solemn, thin, cafan ^e, with 
' its high white cap, rising like the peak of a snow mountain against the dark, 
deep, boundless, blue sky behind. - 
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That is a grand thodght of Bellini's! You do not see tlie man's hands; 
he does not want them now, his work is done. You see no landscape behind 
•—no buildings. All earth's ways and sights are nothing to him now — there 
is nothing but the x)ld man and the sky — nothing between him and the 
heaven now, and he knows it and is glad. A few months more, and those 
way-worn features shall have crumbled to their dust, and that strong, meek 
spirit shall be in the abyss of eternity, before the Grod from whence it came. 

So says John Bellini, with art more cunning than words: and if this 
paper shall make one of you look at that little picture with fresh interest, 
and raise one strong and solemn longing in you to die the death of the 
righteous, and let your last end be like his who is painted there — then I shall 
rejoice in the only payment I expect, or desire to get, for this my after- 
noon's writing. Parson Lot. 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 

SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 

Abridged Report of Mr. A^ J. Scotfs Lecture, 

(Gontinaed from last Namber.) 

HAVING described the circumstances under which Chartism and Socialism 
began to show themselves among us, the Lecturer gave a short narra- 
tive of the growth and action of Socialism in France, down to its present very 
important share in the national councils of that country. 

The great French Revolution, in the end of the last century, was mainly 
political. It was carried on in the belief that the ends of human society 
could be ensured by a proper distribution of the political power. Indeed, 
to establish political rights was rather the end of that Revolution, than the 
means employed in it towards a further end. But the financial difficulties 
of France had long been accompanied with burdensome taxation, defective 
emplojrment of labour, dearth and destitution. The Revolution would of 
itself have increased rather than diminished those evils at first. Napoleon 
found employment and drained oflf the population by his wars; and obliged 
the conquered nations to bear a large share of the burdens of France. Still, 
the people, who had suffered before the Revolution, continued to long after 
something more than the assertion of abstract rights. Those who studied 
public affairs placed distinctly before their minds the well-being of the whole, 
and especially, therefore, of the more numerous class, as the object to be 
pursued. And when the Restoration increased the freedom of trade and 
commerce, a population situated, more or less, like that of the English manu- 
facturing towns, suffered in the same way, and demanded the same remedies. 
Capital, competition, the class of capitalists and speculators in the labour of 
many hands, became strong enough during this period to determine the cha- 
racter and results of the Revolution of 1830. The first thinker of much 
influence, in whose mind the wants of the time began to take the shape in 
which Socialism presents them, was St. Simon. He strongly expresses the 
tendency, although all his study and devotedness left him unfurnished with 
any plan for its fulfilment. In his first work, indeed, he describes a philo- 
sophical Utopia, where all is to be regulated by a 'Newtonian Council;' / 
but this was insignificant in comparison with the assertion, in his later ; 
writings, of the right of labour to ihe decisive weight in the community; and \J 
the manner in which his *New Christianity' translates the law of Christ, 
^Thoushalt love thy neighbour as thyself,' into *We are bound to the 
speediest possible physical and moral elevation of the lot of the most nuQie- 
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rouB and poorest class/ ' To eterj'man according to his capacitj, to every 
capacity according to its wor^a'-^was a maxim wiiich he so applied as to 
exclude hereditary property m an encroachoient o& the rights of labour. 
St* Simonism first began to show its importance after the death of its founder, 
and after the Bevolution of 1630, Its yery extravagances showed us on how 
entirely new a foundation were built the whole thoughts of its followers. 
But it wrought more as a spirit than as a sect. Before that period 
Charles Fourier, too^ had published his doctrines; but till then they 
attracted but little notice. He offered that plan of organization, in which 
the St. Simonians were defecdve. He ccmceived it possible to assign to 
every one his place in the social system, so that he should contribute in the 
ntmost possible degree to. the general enjoyment and his own, without re- 
straint, and without that priestly authority which the St. Simonians had set 
up as alone able to fix every man in his proper position. These things began 
to be listened to, because the multitude had twice seemed, in 1793 and 1830, 
to have the fruits of social activity within their grasp, and had twiee been 
disappointed. After the Belgian Bevdutlon, in Ghent especially, Tfades' 
Unions were formed, in order that *the people might enjoy the benefit of 
the Kevolution V As, after the French, had come the insurrection of the 
workmen of Lyons, and their battle-cry, * To live by labour, or die fight- 
ing.' Thus, then, though St Simonism and Fourierism were both quite 
4doof from politics, and, like our Owenism formerly, represmted the necessary 
change as practicable by means merely moral, uotd yet as much deeper than 
political means could effect : and though other, and in some senses, more 
extreme Socialist sects sprang up almost daily in France, it was evident 
that none of these was to prevail as a pairty, or a scheme: while ail were 
leavening. the national mind. The old repuWcan spirit wrought on ; but 
republicans now asked. What use is the people to make of political powec, 
when it is won? The organisers of labour asked, How shall we e^er 
be Me to make our experiment ieven without pditieal power? To the 
masses, the Socialist appeared to have no means, and the republicans to have 
no end. The uniting of the two streams was a great era in French politick 
history; and prepared the Revolution of February, 1848. A party was 
formed, seeking extension of the sufirage as a means of enabling the people 
to carry, by legislative and ministerial authority, the Socialist organization 
of labour. This bad for its organ the journal ' La R^orme,' in which 
Louis Blanc was the principal writer. Ledru-Rollin represented it in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Its views have for years been before the public in 
the two wwks of Louis Blanc, < The History of Ten Years.-' (1S30-4O,) 
and * The Organization of Labour.' When the government of Gnizot, and 
the Orleans dynasty, were exploded, on occasion of their attempt to put down 
a legal demonstration in favour of ext^ided suffi-age, Republican-Socialism 
triumphed, in the triumph of the cause which it had long promoted £or its 
own purposes. The forces which subverted the system dP 1830 would not 
have been truly represaited in the Provisional Government without the 
presence th^e of Ledru«Rollin and especially of Louis Blanc. 

(To he eontmued,) 

If I am to have a fault, I would rather speak too harshly, and thrust truth 
forth too unwisely, than to have played the hypocrite to any ime, and held 
truth in.-^LuTHEB, 

Moral prejudices are the stopgaps of virtue: and, as is the case with other 
atopgaps, it is often more difficute to get either out or in throngh them, than 
through any other part of the fence.— Gaesseu ai Truth. 
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THE SUFFRAGE.— No. HL . 

IN treating of the suffrage as of a privilege and trust to be exercised ia 
the fear of God, and for the promotion of human welfare, and from 
which, consequently, the incapable and the unworthy should always be 
excluded, the question will present itself to the mind of every thinking man. 
Who art thou that judgest another ? Who is one man, to say that his fellow* 
man is incapable or unworthy of enjoying a privilege which he enjoys or 
seeks to enjoy himself? This is indeed a question, this is the question 
which should be ever present to the mind— nay, to the heart of every one— 
when discussing the demands of others. It is only in the deep sense of his 
own unworthiness that man can hope to find solutions for all these doubtful 
and per{dexing problems of worldly politics, for it is thence only that he can 
draw that firm trust in God which is able to lead him through all their 
intricacies; stumbling often, yet rising again — ^wandering often, yet finding 
the right way once more, and seeking it always. It is with trembling, it is 
with reverence, it is with self-distrust, that one must learn to say. Not, to 
others' claims. But when we say that No, it must be a fiirm one, for it must 
be founded not upon our reasonings, but upon our faith. We must learn to 
say it, nothing doubting. *' Whatsoever is not of faith, is sin/' 

It is thus, that whilst we are compelled boldly to r^ect the Chartist 
claim for universal suffrage, as attempted to be enforced by the. terror of 
numbers, and with scarce doubtful threats of an ulterior resort to absolute 
violence, on fitting opportunity, yet on the other hand, as it seems to me^ 
the burthen of proof lies rather with those who refuse, than with those wha 
propose, extension of privileges and liberties; and it is only where un- 
worthiness or incapacity are plainly demonstrable that we should deny to- 
our fellow-men any additional means of doing good. Inclusion should be t / 
the rule, not exclusion. ^ 

This is especially the case in our free country, the life of whose institu* 
tions is self-government, and whose whole people is supposed to be repre* 
sented in Parliament. The very system of property qualifications, as at 
present existing, does not confer political power upon men of property, as 
such; it excludes from political power men who, having no property, are^ 
supposed not to be i:QQ agents, and therefore are deemed incapable <^ its \ 
exercise. '^ The true reason," says Blackstone, ^' of requiring ^ny qualifica- \ 
tions with respect to property in voters, is to exclude such persons as are ^' 
in so mean a situation that they are esteemed to have no will of their own. | ' ^ 
If it were probable that every man would give his vote freely and without j 
infiuence of any kind, then, upon the true theory and genuine principles of / 
liberty, every member of tlie community, however poor, should have a vote in / 
electing those delegates, to whose charge is committed the dbposal of his 
property, his liberty, and his life." 

But this simple truth once grasped, the whole aspect of the question 
changes. The spirit of our electoral system being the extension of the 
sufirage to all, and those only, who are fit to exercise it worthily, all we 
have to examine is, whether that spirit is embodied in its practice; and it is not 
by taking the mere fact of a certain property qualification as a starting point 
that we can arrive at a true solution, but by going through the list of actual 
disqualifications, so as to ascertain exhaustively that none is excluded who* 
ought to be within the pale, and none included, who should remain without* 

Of those disqualifications some are permanent, some temporary; that is to 
say, some extend to the whole life of the individual, others to one election. 
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only, or other limited period or occasion. And it were greatly to be wished 
that a complete list of them were at hand in an authoritative form. But this 
it would be vain to seek, so long as Acts of Parliament are made the mere 
stop-gaps of temporary grievances, and legislation, instead of being built into 
one coherent edifice, consists in the mere piling up of one law above another. 
If we look to the Beform Act, our present political Charter, and to the 
Registration Act its complement, we shall find a large number of disqualifi- 
cations incidentally alluded to, and no more, in the several clauses fixing the 
right of voting in counties, boroughs, &c. : " And be it enacted, that every 
male person of full age, and not subject to any legal incapacity^ .... The 
words " male person of full age" exclude, indeed, by necessary implication, 
women and infants from the suffrage; and the People*s Charter seeks to 
introduce no change in this respect. But to discover the meaning of " legal 
incapacity," it is necessary either to rely on the faith of legal text-books, or 
to hunt up and down six and thirty volumes of statutes. 

Two species of legal incapacity are, however, simple and obvious — 
Idiocy, Lunacy, and Foreign Allegiance. A madman, unless during lucid 
intervals, is of course incapable of exercising the great trust of the franchise. 
Circumstances alike disqualify the foreigner, unless naturalized. 

Another ground of legal incapacity is Crime. The Chartists, too, require 
the voters to be " untainted by crime,** meaning thereby, I presume, not 
merely that the party should not be undergoing present punishment, but 
that he should be unspotted by any previous conviction. Now it so happens 
that under the present law, the worst of felons who may have endured the 
punishment adjudged for their crime are not excluded from the sufirage, the 
suffering of the full term of punishment being equivalent to a pardon. And 
so long as the fulfilment of secondary punishment is not made equivalent 
with moral reformation, the suffrage is thus laid open to many men shame- 
fully unfit to exercise it. There are, indeed, two species of crime — of the 
inferior class of misdemeanours, — which utterly disqualify a man from the 
exercise of the franchise. Perjury in reference to Parliamentary elections, and 
^ Bribery in reference to both Parliamentary and Municipal. Such disqualifi** 
cation arises, moreover, solely on conviction, so that the clearest proof of 
bribery before a committee of the House of Commons will not of itself 
exclude the voter from the franchise at a future election. 

But if the receipt of a bribe, wh^n proved in a Oourt of Justice, is to 
render a man for ever unfit to exercise the trust of the franchise, should not 
theft? should not forgery? should not highway robbery? should not the most 
infamous and atrocious offences? We owe a real debt of gratitude to the 
Chartists for raising these questions, which the present law has overlooked. 
And assuming the word " crime," to mean with them, as in ordinary speech, 
all acts of a punishable nature, and falling thereby within the domain of the 
tjriminal law, we cannot but admire their magnanimity in proposing a rule 
which should exclude from the franchise many of their most prominent 
leaders, from Mr. Feargus O'Connor downwards. The words " untainted 
by crime" would certainly form a most wholesome addition to the present 
definition of a voter in Parliamentary, and also in Municipal, elections. 

J. T. 

Romantic and fantastic indolence was the fault of other times and other 
countries; here I crave more and more every day to find men unfevei-ed by 
the constant excitement of the world, whether literary, political, commercial, 
or fashionable; men who, while they are alive to all that is around them, feel 
also who is above them. — Arnold. 
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LETTER FROM A CHARTIST. 



Sir, — I have, from the first hour I read the publication jou started, pro- 
posed addressing a few lines to you, although when I have questioned my 
motive for so doing, been somewhat puzzled to assign any reason, save that 
of sympathy for the cause which you appear to advocate with so much soul- 
earnestness. And truly, it is time for such earnestness to be developed, for> 
considering our situation and our pretensions of Christianity and communion 
with principles of universal and fundamental fact, coldness and intermittent 
energy becomes a perfect phenomenon, only congenial with doubtful faith^ 
even when clothed with orthodox habiliments. You say truly that political 
changes as such are being seen to be futile and worthless. For the simi- 
larity of men's vices and dispositions must, equally in monarchy, republics, 
aristocracies, &c., produce to the generality of the communities where they 
obtain a similarity of disasters and oppressions. Political revolutions are 
changes of names; what the people need are changes of things. Social reforms 
are the ultimatum; political reforms the means. Hence, as social regeneration 
is necessary, and as the individual is the most important ifidex to such 
changes — the correctness of appealing to him as man — subtracting him from 
classes and interests — seeing in the nobleman, the capitalist, the tradesman, the 
mechanic, the beggar, only the creature of God — the descendant of Adam— 
the being of intelligent reason and moral sympathies — a child of the Great 
Father in heaven — a member of the great family on earth. Let truths like 
these be announced by those who know, and responded to by those who feel 
them, and truly broad and deep are laid the foundations of Liberty, Equality^ 
and Fraternity. Thus far, Sir, I feel it due to write to you, feeling that 
you are not one of those literaries who, when they have the subscribers* 
pence, and given in return the results of their per, think that then the com- 
munion between them is done. No, Sir, methinks I see in your writings a 
different spirit— one which bettered my head and created emotions in my 
heart. But yet, Sir, while I admire, I yet in all things do not agree, but 
shall, from time to time, mingle with my congratulations, dissent from some 
of your views, particularly with regard to the Chartists and the lawfulness 
of their proceedings, together with the genuineness of their claims to 
political life. Till then, believe me to be, subject to correction. 

One of the wicked Chartists of Kennington Common. 

Peckham, 16 May, 184B. 



LAMARTINE. 

BY AN ADMIBEB. 



AMONGST all the events and characters that have crowded the news- 
papers for the last few weeks, there is one name that stands pre-eminent. 
The interest which some months ago directed all eyes to Pope Pius IX., a& 
the head of the Continental Reformers — ^the interest which some years ago 
directed all eyes to Louis-Philippe as the preserver of European peace — are 
now alike centered in the one person of Lamartine. He stands on an 
eminence certainly in his own country — ^perhaps in the world — such as has 
not been occupied by any individual since the fall of Napoleon. Great 
nations have waited with trembling expectation from his lips the words 
which were to sway their future destinies. After the most extensive collec- 
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tion which Europe has ever witnessed of the suffrages of a civilized people, 
he has been sent to the National Assembly, by a majority of many thousands, 
as the first representative of his countrymen; and, if the new Constitution 
should admit of a head, as the first President of the French Republic. 

In the uncertainty which b^ets the future, it is possible that his glory 
may be but even now begun — it is possible, also, that it may already be on the 
wane. In either case, it is alike interesting for all who gaze on what has 
well been called * the sublime and terrible spectacle' of the last two months 
to credit, if they can, the lesson of the extraordinary eminence of this one 
man. Whatever be his future fortunes, the past can happily never be 
recalled. Whether he fall from the vertigo of his own lofty position, or be 
swept away by the advance of events, or be sacrificed to the enmity of his 
political adversaries, the weeks which have elapsed between the 24th of 
February and the 4th of May, must still remain a bright spot in his life, 
into the significance of which we are well justified in inquiring. 

What, then, is it that has gathered round him this wide extent of admira- 
tion? It is surely this. That having thrown himself into the midst of the 
most tremendous popular movement that has taken place since the great 
Revolution of the last century, he has yet had the will and the power to 
-control and to moderate it. He has had the tcUl. There are many men in 
all countries, — more perhaps in France than in any other, — who would, 
under the circumstances of the 25th of February, have thought it a duty to let 
the popular fury run its course in blood and rapine, in the hope of rendering 
the return of monarchy yet more irretrievably hopeless. Such has been the 
language held repeatedly respecting the massacres of the first Revolution, 
and which, in the excitement of such moments, is always at hand to com- 
mend itself to the minds of popular leaders as their legitimate mission. But 
:such had never been the language of M. de Lamartine. In his ^ History of 
the Girondins," he had again and again protested against it as alike unwise 
and unjust; and, when the moment for action came, he showed that he 
believed what he had been saying, and amidst the clash of sabres and the 
levelling of muskets, proclaimed the same truths of moderation and gentle- 
ness which he had written in the retirement of his study. But he not only- 
had the will to control the popular fury, he also had the power. There are 
many who, whilst they would shrink with horror from recommending any 
excess or bloodshed, yet acquiesce in it when it comes, from a feeling that it 
•cannot be averted — ^that the current of affairs sweeps on with an irresistible 
destiny, and that no individual energy can arrest or divert its course. Yet 
if we may trust any of the accounts which have reached us of the 24th and 
25th of February, it is surely not too much to say, that but for that one man, 
the whole aspect of the Revolution for the last two months would have been 
entirely different. It is possible that even yet it may assume a form which 
was then delayed only, not averted; but still, so far as we have yet seen, 
France, and through France, Europe, owes her present comparative tran- 
quillity, under God, to the virtue of Lamartine. Various causes, doubtless, 
eoneurred to give him that power. It is not every one that is gifted with 
faculties so peculiarly fitted to command the attention of an excited populace, 
tkor is every mob as easily impressible as that of Paris. Still the fact 
remains, that whilst kings, and emperors, and powerful ministers, and 
victorious generals, were bending like reeds before the storm, the storm itself 
was hushed, at least for the time, by the words and deeds of one unprotected 
citizen. * 

And now, why does this example of Lamartine find a place amongst Ihe 
Polities /or the People f It is because it is important amidst the littlenesses, 
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and the follies^ and the erimes which the last two months have diselosed^ 
both in the opponents and the friends of the Reyolution, to fix our attention 
on the one instance of heroic virtue which they present, before it is lost sight 
of, either in his own foibles, or in the course of coming events. It is because 
there may be some use, if at any time within our calmer sphere difficulties 
should arise, which we think that we either cannot or ought not to surmount, 
to be reminded c^ the Hotel de ViHe on the 25th of February; and to say 
within ourselves, in answer to the temptations, from within or from without, 
to betray a great cause to the blind fury either of its friends or of its 
enemies, * Remember Lamartine,^ — S. 



Every soul, it cannot be doubted, bears within itself a treasure of sadness. 
And it is even a condition of our nature, that always, amidst our brightest^ 
joys, there flows mingled a something sorrowful, as with a song of joy a 
distant murmur, an ill-stified sigh. One would say that the very noise of 
our joy goes and wakens up from the bottom of our soul a slumbering grief; 
one Would say that the feeling of our wretchedness waits that very moiQent 
to sei^e and clasp us, and that the fires lighted up in our night seem as 
signals to the phantom. — Vikbt. 



OLD SAWS NEW SET— No. L 

A GKBEK PABLB TO AN BN6LISH MOKAL* 

I MBT John Clod the other day, quite out of sorts and pensive, 
And grumbling at the government as idle and expensive. 

* Wit£ tasdng food, and clothes, and light, they've almost broke our backsj 
And when shall we poor chaps get back our money's worth, I ax? 

I seed upon the paper what a lot we have to pay; 
They promises us all reform, but they cart no diit away. 
This government does jiothing, sir; I've 'most a mind to riot/ 

* So had the frogs, friend John,' quoth I, * but they got but little by it.* 

' How's Uiat, then?' ' Why, these frogs had lived, for many a hundred year^ 

Like jolly old republicans, without distress or fear; 

When having grown more eivilized, the sapient croakers found. 

That all they wanted was a king, * just like the nations round.' 

So for a king they prayed — Jove heard — and kindly tossed a log, 

Down out of heaven among them all, and flattened many a firog. 

The great unsquashed croaked loyal awe, and swore on bended knees. 

To carry out with fire and sword, whate'er their king might please: 

But his majesty pleased nothing — no! he wouldn't even swear. 

To find their dear-bought whistle dumb, was more than frogs could bear. 

* A king!' they squalled again — Jove laughed — * They can't let well alone; 
Why, lazy rulers leave at least each man to mind his own; 

Well, then, here's something practical — this government ^all work.* 

And Iris post from Belgium fetched a patriarchal stork. 

« # # * * *,« « «- 

The stork surveyed his subjects with a true Malthusian air — 

* Ah! over-population! There's the mischief, I declare! 

The bog will get quite pauperized!' he stretched two yard-long bills. 
And sucked down luckless frog on frog, and as he gulped his piUs, 
« Your individnal suffering, my brothers, may be great, 
But then, like starving artizans, your suffering feeds the state/ 
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In vain they shrieked to Jove; * It's now too late, my friends, to talk; 
You've had your choice^— you cut King Log, you cannot cut "King Stork T 

MORAL. 

New brooms sweep clean — but then new boots are apt to prove too tight. 
Each party tries its nostrums — if they could but hit the right! 
. Things might be better, babies know — but then things might be worse. 
Reforms are God's own blessings — Revolutions, oft, his curse. 



poiitti to Corrri^ponTKentie^. 

We. have to thank our correspondents for much cordial encouragement, many valuable 
hints, some useful admonitions and reproofs. We hope to profit by them all. 

Friends have complained to us that the paper is not easily procured from their book- 
sellers and newsmen. Such difficulties occur at the commencement of every periodical, 
especially if it is very cheap. We would suggest that the more frequently the Politics for 
the People is asked for, the more likely it is to be kept on sale. We shall be very thankful 
to all who will exert themselves that it may find its way into the hands of those for whonL 
it is especially designed. 

* A Cambridge Wbangleb* is anxious for the establishment of a club for the fair and 
open discussion of social questions. If such a club is to differ from an ordinary debating 
society, should not it be 6ne in which masters and workmen meet to compare views, feelings, 
prejudices, and to offer hints upon ^eat questions which, when they are brought before Par- 
liament, are too likely to be overlaid with party rhetoric, and one-sided statistics ? 

A correspondent has sent, what seems to him, an illustration of our views of fraternity, 
in an interesting accqunt of an industrial school. Schools in which the teachers and the taught 
are equally learners from each other, and helpers of each other, ought to be the very htst 
exhibitions of this principle. We hope shortly to treat of education In reference to this 
point 

* C thinks our paper should contain more historical informati^. We were anxious in 
the first numbers to show our intention of meeting the leading questions of the day, but 
we hope to show soon that we believe the present must be interpreted by the past, and the 
past by the present 

' S./ who is not a Chartist, complains that the writer of the article on the Suffrage did 
not do justice to the Chartists. If he will look at our present number he will see that we are 
most ready to let a Chartist speak for himself, which is better than that he should speak by 
counsel. ' S.' also complains of us for substituting the word unity for equality in the Pro- 
spectus. It was done to avoid deceiving the people, and feigning to wish what we do 
not wish. What we think about equality we hope to explain hereafter;' in the meantime, 
we will rather sacrifice points, and utter commonplaces a hundred times, than say one false 
word. 

A ' Hardwobking Shipwright' must let us know his name. There are certain political 
ventriloquists abroad, who speak out their own grievances and complaints through work- 
ing-men s mouths. We are afraid of them. 

Our articles on the Suffrage have, we believe, anticipated the paper which has been sent 
Qs on that subject We hope to insert the paper by * One who has bisen fbom the 
Banks,' in a future number. 

* The Belly anb Meubebs,' and the communication from Mr. Thompson, of I«icester, 
are under consideration. 

The Letter from • A Wobkino Man, but no Chartist,' will appear in our next' 
We regret that we are unable to avail ourselves of several friendly communications from; 
* A. B., Manor-street, Chelsea j' *Tbedegab,' &c 

LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER, WEST STRAND; 

To whom Communications for the Editor are to be addressed. 

Published in Weekly Numbers, price One Penny, and in Monthly Parts, 
WITH A Supplement, price Sixpence. ^ 

Sold hy all Boohellers and Newsmen in Town and Country^ 
T. C. SaTill, Printer, [4, Chandos-slreet. 
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A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FRENCH PROPAGANDIST, AN ENGLISH LABOURER, 

AND THE EDITOR. 

Frenchman. I hear you have boasted that you know more of Fraternity 
than we do. 

EcUtor, Indeed, you are mistaken. I lamented that we know so little 
of it. 

Fr. But you think you, and not we, are in the right road to it. 

Ed. There are many roads to it, and a good many of us English may be 
walking away from it, instead of towards it. 

Fr, I do not wish to be rude, but I own it seems to me that you are — a 
great many of you. But my friend here is more interested about another 
word in our motto. He thinks that you have been reading it backwards. 
We must be free, he says, before we can be brothers. 

Ed. He is right; and the sentiment is a brave, honest, English one. 

Fr. So you always say. If we are to believe you, England is the free 
nation of the earth. 

Ed. Not me, my good sir. I never talked in that way. 

English Labourer. But you think it, sir. All people of your class do. 

Ed. What is my class, my friend? The class of editors? Of all men 
they have least the pretension to call themselves free. They are a set of 
hard-worked, over-driven slaves. And as for England generally, I should 
never boast of its freedom. It might be a free country; it ought to be. I 
wish I could say it is. * 

Fr. Come, that is something to grant. We thought you were perfectly 
contented with your condition, and wished to make every one else so. 

Ed. I am not at all contented with our condition, and don't wish to make 
any one else so. 

Fr. Would it not be worth while, in that case, just to try Republican 
institutions? As long as people are comfortable, there is no hope of their 
making any effort for something better; but if you are, as you say, ill at 
ease, you will be as ready to listen to me as my friend here. 

E. Lab. If you wish for a change, you cannot wonder that / should, sir. 

Ed. I do not wonder at all. I think, and rejoice to think, that you work- 
ing men may be the great instruments in bringing it about. 

E. Lab. So our French friend has been saying to me. You must not, he 
says, wait for the gentlemen to help you in making you free. You must do 
it for yourselves. 

Ed. I go a step further, and think you may help the gentlemen to be- 
come free. 

Fr. They must cease to be gentlemen if they will have the freedom work- 
mg men are looking for. 

No. 4. 
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£d, A gentleman and a freeman used to mean almost the same thing. 

:Fr, Yes, when all other people were slaves. 
,, J5^. Perfiaps. But I don't ^ee why the gentleman shoulcl ^ve up his 
own noble title when other people begin to share it with him. 

Fr. What will he care for it, if it is no longer a distinction? 

Ed. If he knows what freedom means^ what it is to be a gentleman, he wiU 
love his honours all the more. 

U, Lab, And what does freedom mean in the gentleman's language, sir? 

JSd. Just what it means in the working man's language, for we, thank God, 
all speak the same tongue; it means the power of thinking, speaking, acting 
with the fewest hinderances possible. Is not that the sense you give it? 

£. Lab, Something like it, I brieve; but the gentlemen do not wish that 
liberty for us. 

Ed, I fear that many of them don't wish it for themselves. If they wish 
it for themselves, they wish it for you. 

E, Lab, Don't wish it for themselves? — don't wish to live as they like? — 
don't think they have a right to do what they will with their own? 

Ed, If their object is to live as they like, or if they think that they may 
do what they will with any human creature, they are not freemen yet. 

Fr, I see what you are diiving at. Yon want us to suppose that, when 
we enter civil society we give up all our natural freedom as a purchase for 
its advantages. A very good old English orthodox Tory notion. 

Ed, Engl^h or French, orthodox or heretical, Tory or Whig, it is a very 
detestable notion in my judgment, and one which from my inmost heart I 
abjure. So far from thinking that we part with our natural liberty in order 
to become members of a nation, I believe we enter a nation that we may 
acquire freedom; in fact, that we do not understand what freedom is till we 
are the members of a nation, or what it is to be a member of a nation till 
we are free. 

Fr, Now you are slipping out at another hole. You want to get rid of 
our declaration of 1789. You deny that men have any natural rights 
at all. 

Ed, I told you I should protest against what seems to be a false principle, 
whether it came in a French or English dress. But I do not like the French 
dress worse than the English ; I like it better. Our good people said that a 
man bartered his native human freedom for the possibility of a well-cooked 
dinner, and of riding in a gig. Your Rousseau said, ^ This compensation is 
nothing. The possibility of the dinner and the gig for the majority of men 
is exceedingly small; if it were far larger, how could it pay them for so great 
a sacrifice ? Let us, therefore, off for the woods, or let us build up a 
society here which has the liberty of the woods for its foundation.' I think 
be was right; if society cannot give us better things than these, it is a delu- 
sion from first to last. Robin Hood and his merry men in Sherwood Forest 
had not only the possibility of a dinner, but a reasonable probability of getting 
a very good one — a dinner on venison. Instead of a raw-boned gig hack, 
they might hope for good sleek horses that had been fed in the stables of 
abbots. 

Fr. You seem to have a respect for that kind of life. 
I^i, Certainly; it was a capital life for a wild animal; not, I think, for a 
free man, 

Fr, How do you turn a wild animal into a tame, free man in England? 
I suppose by putting him into a dress-coat, figured satin waistcoat, trousers, 
and exceedingly thin, highly-polished Wellington boots. 

Ed, That was not the old process. We used to think that the clothes^ 
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eoBxse or fine, were the case of the aaifluil, and were good oolj for his sake, 
and that the animal was the case of the man, who could al<Hie use its strength 
to any good purpose. 

JE, Lab. The man seems a good waj in, sir; how do 70U get at him? 

£d» The most important of all qi»eations, my ^end. Never let us rest, 
you and I, till we have got the answer to it from some quarter or other. 
I suppose this kind Frenchman ha» come over on purpose to assist us in 
finding it? 

Fr, I came over to try if I could persuade you to be free. 

JEkL The same purpose stated in different words. 

Fr. But you have such a quantity of prejudices. Your learned men tell 
me that we don't know half as mneh about tiiese things as the Greeks did, 
betwe^a two and tlnree thousand years ago. Your religious men tell me that 
the Bible settled it all long before that. Betwe^i them, these poor fellows 
are crushed to tfte earth. They get little help from eith^ Greeks or 
Hebrews. 

Ed. More shame for us if they don't They might get gr^t help from 
both. 

Fr» What will the Grreek teachers do for the poor devik that are working 
aU day at the looms? 

JEd. They will say just what I have been saying. They will tell them that 
those who are merely animals must be slaTes; that only men can form a 
nation, or-can be free themselves, or can govern (rthers. 

Fr, How did that doctiine help the Greeks in their old Commonwealths? 

Ed It was proved to be true by the rery mistake they made in apply- 
ing it, 

Fr, What was that? 

Fd. They said, ^ We Greeks are men; we can be free; we can rule; 
the other people are animals-^r-ibey must needs T)e slaves.' To find out 
that the other people were s<MPaething more than animals, required higher 
teaching. Experience showed them that they themselves were animals — 
though very clever fellows. The animal propensities of the Greeks got 
a-head; their republics went to pieoes; they became slaves. Was not that 
evidence that their politicians w^e right in their i»rinciple? 

Fr^ Let the Greeks be right or wrong, these suffering men want to be 
free, and not merely to be told what people, ages ago, thought was the way 
of becoming so^-^which way, it seems, did not succeed. 

Fd. I quite agree with you; unless we can do more than that, we had 
better hold our tongues. 

Fr, 'Especially aa all your other teaching is just the opposite of this. 
Your parsons tell the English people, as oixr priests told the French, till they 
became suddenly enlightened on the 24th of February last, that they ought 
not to dream of Liberty as the heathens did, but to be content with servi- 
tude as the Bib]e commands them to be. 

Ed. If our parsons or your priests talk in that way, they show that they 
have never read the book which they profess to reverence. For instance, 
they cannot ever have looked into the Book of Exodus, which teUs us how 
the Jews became a nation, and which explains all the after history. For it 
says, they could not be a nation till they were delivered out of the yoke of 
bondage; that God was their deliverer and their king; that whenever they 
followed their animal tendencies they became slaves; that God gave them 
power to live as men and as citizens. 

Fr. And the Jews, I s^uppose, did not boast of being a peculiar people as 
the Greeks did? 



J 
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E(L When they fancied they were less of animals, less of beasts, than 
other people, the Bible tells us they fell into misery and captivity. Their 
privilege was to know that they had a divine king who was not an idol of 
their own animal instincts, but who could overcome them. 

Fr. And that you suppose to be the final knowledge upon these matters? 

Ed, I have not found any that sets it aside. Final it is not. We are 
Christians, therefore we believe that what the Jews held to be true of one 
nation, is true of aU. 

Fr, And yet your Christian Knights and Cavaliers, and, in later ages, 
your Christian merchants and tradesmen, have been holding down the masses, 
and keeping them as far from themselves as possible. 

Ed. Knight means servant; cavalier raeand h&rseman. The two words 
explain the two principles which have been fighting in Christendom these 
many centuries. I am a servant of Christ and of the weak, said the knight. 
I ride on horseback, he said again, what despicable scoundrels are these that 
cannot manage a steed and must tramp it on foot! The one was the feeling 
of the high and brave Christian gentleman — ^the source of good and gracious 
deeds — a proclamation of the dignity of all human creatures. The other 
M'as the feeling of the man accidentally lifted above his fellows, the source 
of rude insults to Puritans and Boundheads, by wassailers flushed . with 
insolence and wine — of battles with snobs at the universities — of vulgar re- 
finement, exdusiveness, contempt, profiigacy, class legislation, emptiness of 
brain, hollowness of heart in full-grown aristocrats. The two feelings have 
come down to the next class. There is the brave, noble, enterprising man, 
who is occupied with merchandise — the kind-hearted, friendly, devout 
citizen, who is engaged in trade; there is the mere merchant and the mere 
tradesman' — the worshipper of gold, who is striving with all his nerve to push 
into a circle, the mepibers of which thrust him back, or else make him pay 
unconscionable dues for permitting him to be the object of their ridicule-— 
the man who gives wealth, heaii:, conscience, daughters, to buy lands and 
titles; the man who must draw out of the workman the tributes which he 
pays to the superior lords. Which of these habits of mind shall prevail? 
I believe the answer rests in a great measure with the English working 
man. He, too, must cultivate one or the other. He must obey those who 
tell him that the great hardship of all is that he cannot ride in a coach and 
wear fine clothes; who tell him to spend his life in struggling for prizes 
which after all he will not win. Or he must lift up his voice and say, ' This 
is my complaint of you; gentlemen, tradesmen, whatever you call yourselves 
— not that you have many things which I have not, but that you have cared 
so little for that which I have in common with you; that you have not 
laboured more to make me feel and know that I am a man, and so to make 
me your fellow-citizen. I demand this recognition of you! I demand this 
help of you! Befuse it to me, and you refuse it to yourselves. Say you 
will not deal with me as a man, and you will soon cease :to be men your- 
selves; you will become more emasculated and contemptible in the sight of 
the nations; we shall soon cease to be a natidn. That this may not be, we 
workmen determine that we will ask strength from God to assert our privi- 
leges as men; to prove that we are not animals, to cast aside all the false and 
degrading doctrines and doctors, who would make us so. 
Fr, Among which you include me? 

Ed, Oh, by no means! You are come to urge the worth of the name of 
Liberty upon us. We thank you heartily. If we were not before con- 
vinced of its sacredness, you have convinced us. Your mission is now 
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accomplished. We think you must be wanted at home. Do not let jour zeal 
for us detain jou here. 

' Fr, But I have not persuaded jou to make a trial of Republican insti- 
tutions. 

Ed. No; our institutions. may be freer than they are, but they are even 
now freer than we are. When we have become free, we shall be better able 
to improve them. At present they bear witness against us,. as we have 
sometimes feared your motto may bear witness against you. Try to get it 
written on the hearts of Frenchmen as well as on their papers. We two 
Englishmen will labour together that it may be written on our hearts. 



SANITARY REFORM— No. IL 

HEALTH A PROPERTY. 

THE TAILOR, THE COHPOSITOB, THE BAKES. 

WE have as yet taken only a very partial view of Sanitary Reform, even 
in the light in which we determined first to place it. We have spoken 
of it as if it were a matter concerning only that class of the population from 
which our soldiers and sailors, our labourers and labouring emigrants, 
are taken. This, as we have said, is a narrow and partial view of the 
matter: for Sanitary Reform is an important practical question for the whole 
people, from the richest nobleman in the land down to the meanest beggar in 
the street; and health is as surely a valuable property to the artisan who lives 
by the skill of his right hand as to the labourer who earns his daily bread 
more literally by the sweat of his brow. 

Jones, the tailor, works in a shop at the west end of London, with some 
four or five score knights of the thimble, in a room not larger than a moderate- 
sized gentleman's dining room. It is the height of the London season, trade 
is brisk, and all hands in full work. The day has been hot and sultry, and 
the evening is close and oppressive; but not a door or window is open, and 
the men sit close together, knee to knee, almost as closely packed as the 
cargo of a slaver. The room is as hot as an oven, and most offensive to the 
smell. You may judge of the heat by those thick candles, bent and dropping 
over, unable to stand upright under the trial. When he first entered this 
room, poor Jones fainted outright; but he is used to it now. And there he 
sits, almost stripped to the skin, streaming with perspiration, shivering at 
every breath of air, and coughing ominously. He has lately been to the 
hospital for advice, and reports that the doctor examined his chest, and 
listened to it very attentively, and looked very serious afterwards. This 
affected his spirits for a time; but he is convinced that he has only a cold, 
which he traces to the drafts. Poor fellow! It never occurred to him, or 
his mates, that that hot, close, reeking room had anything to do with his 
cough. Next Saturday, as he waits at the public-house with his companiona^ 
till it shall please the captain of his gang to pay him his wages, you wOl 
hear him talking of the future with all the sanguine confidence of the victim 
of consumption. But his race is nearly run. The poison he has so long 
been breathing has done its work. A few months of lingering, wearing, wast* 
ing suffering, during which the few comforts he had contrived to gather 
round him, and his own and his wife's clothes, will have found their way, one 
by one, to the pawnbroker, and poor Susan will be left a lonely widow, the 
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parish will have buried her hasband, and she will deem herself too hapfyy 
to be able to earn a scanty and precarious living by the use of her needle. 

But Susan's fate is a happy one compared to that of the wife of poor 
Eraser, the compositor. They both lived in the same house, and exchanged 
many a kind office. Eraser had a family of seven children. They all lived 
and slept in the same room, and had been very sickly. This always kept 
them poor and in debt But he was a steady, industrious man, and had 
contrived to keep soul and body together, though after a somewhat miserable 
fashion. A man must earn good wages to support a wife and seven 
children, though there were no doctors' bills to pay. Eraser worked for 
several years in a printing-office which is a curiosity in its way. It occupies 
a whole street of mean-looking houses, which have been absorbed little by 
little by the growing business of the proprietors. The whole place seems 
tumbling down, and the^ interior is a perfect labyrinth of low rooms, of all 
sorts of shapes and sizes, only less crowded than the tailors' workshop, 
because the business requires more space; but what with gaslights, stoves, 
and closed chimneys, having an atmosphere scarcely less hot and poisonous. 
In the lowest, smidlest, and closest room in this straggling office, it was poor 
Eraser's misfortune to be employed; and it happened by a sort of coincidence 
that he and four of his fellows fell ill about the same time, with symptoms 
of consumption. Men had dropped off before, one by one, in the very prime 
of life, but no one thought anything about it, or asked whether the woric or 
the place had anything to do with it. But now it was more like a fever 
running through the place, and visiting especially this one room. It set 
men thinking, and when these men returned no more to their work, but one 
by one died off, the men themselves, and the proprietors too, thought that 
the close hot room might be to blame. Accordingly, some rude attempts 
were made at ventilation, and some slight improvement was effected. Still 
one cannot look at this pile of old buildings without thinking of the fire of 
London, and the good it did. But to return to Eraser. He was one of 
the five men who sickened about the same time, and he was the last to give 
up work. Two or three times he was carried out fdnting, but he came 
back, and stood to his work like a hero till he could stand no longer. The 
rest of his history is soon told. In a week from his last visit to the office he 
was in utter destitution, and was conveyed, he, his wife, and children, to the 
workhouse, where he died, a pauper of a month's standing. 

We might tell you tales without number, true in all essential particulars, of 
fiseases brought on by a neglect of the simplest precautions; tales of poor 
seamstresses, who have died of low wages and over-work; tales of drapenT 
assistants, who have shared the fate of the tailor and compositor, and for the 
same reasons; taled of Sheffield knife-grinders, and Manchester cotton- 
spinners — all tending to the same result, all pointing the same moral — ^that 
cBseases are often the direct consequence of our own negligence, and of 
ignorance or forgetfulness of the great fact that Health is Property. 

But we must say a few words about the journeyman baker. Ecw men 
know or dream how hard a life he has of it. It was about the 12th or 13tfc 
of April last, when the great ev^ts of the Monday which conferred on so 
many honest, quiet, peace-loving eitizens of all classes, the high dignity of 
sjiedal constables, were still fresh in the memory, and the walls were covered 
with Chartist and patriotic placards, that we observed a young man in the 
dress of a baker, with a heavy basket on his arm, looking very weary, and 
with a pale, sodden face, reading with much attention, but with a puzzled 
and sceptical look, the last manifesto of Chartism. We drew near to read 
iSdB tisane of fine words and grand promises^ and when we had finished, could 
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not help exclaiming, half indignantlj, half interrogatively, *This won't 
abolish night-work, my friend, or raise your wages — ^will it? 

* No, Sir, that it will not,* was the ready reply. 

* Is it true,' we rejoined, * that many of you work eighteen or twenty hours 
out of the four-and-twenty?' 

* Ay, that we do; and many of us more than that. In the shops of 
what are called under-priced bakers — those that supply the chandlers' shops 
especially — ^I know many journeymen who work upwards of twenty hours 
out of the twenty-four, besides working from the Thursday night to the 
Sunday morning, without having their clothes oiF, or so much as once lying 
down.' 

* Why, that is worse than negro slavery!' we exclaimed. 

* Yes, Sir,' was his rejoinder; * but the slaves had the advantage of black 
faces, and lived a great way off, and therefore people felt for them, and got 
up meetings in their favour, till they made freemen of them. But somehow 
or other we are forgotten, and I do think that our Chartists and our philan- 
thropists are very much alike. What we want is to get rid of night-work; 
but these Chartists would give us a vote, which we should not use if we had 
it, and other things which may be all very well in theory, but might not 
work well, al^er afi; and if we were to appeal to the philanthropists, ten to 
one but they would prefer some savages at the other end of the world to try 
their experiments upon.* 

* But you foi^et, my friend, that philanthropists in these days are not what 
they used to be. They look more at home than they did, and are getting 
altogether more practicaL' 

*That IS true, Sir; and I hear that Lord Robert Grosvenor and Lord 
Ashley are likely to take up our case, and move the Parliament to pass a 
bill to do away with night-work.* 

* Well, and what hope have you of success?' 

* Why, 1 don*t know. They say that Parliament does not like to interfere^ 
because we are grown-up men, and can make our own bargains.' 

* But can you do so?' 

' No, Sir; we are as powerless in that matter as children. The trade is so 
overstocked, what with men thrown out of work by sickness, and eager to 
be employed on any terms, and what with men from Scotland, discharged 
because they have served Ibeir time, and always flocking up to London, that 
the under-priced bakers can get hands to wc^k any number <^ hours a day^ 
at almost any wages.' 

* Then that is the meaning of cheap bread?' 

' It is a good part of it, Sir; at least the difference of price is worked out 
of us. We pay for it in the long run.' 

'Well, what do the doctors say to this system? Does it improve your 
health?' 

* No, Sir; they tell us that we die very young, and are more unhealthy 
even than the tailors.* 

* Well, that ought to be an argument with the House of Commons.' 

' It ought: but do you think, Sir, that the House cares about the health 
of the people?" 

'Why, not much, I am afraid; they think more about the k)cal boardi^ 
and parish vestries than about the people.* 

' Ay, Sir, there you're right; the local bodies neglect the poor man, and 
then oppose the Government in their efforts to help him. I wish the 
Chartists would attack the vestries and corporations. They would do more 
good by scolding them, than by fretting and worrying IIm Goventment.^ 
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* Then you are a sanitary reformer, my friend?' 

* Yes, Sir, and so would every working man be, if he knew his own 
interest. Air, light, and water, places for exercise, and moderate hours of 
work to use them, are the five points of my Charter.* 

* Well, good bye, my friend. May you have the success you deserve.' 
We thought to ourselves, as we walked away, if health be a property, the 

poor baker has made but a bad investment. 



PARTY PORTRAITS. — No. L 

THE TOBT. 

PROPERLY speaking, there are but two great parties in all human 
society. Conservatives and Reformers; those who mainly endeavour 
to preserve what is good, those who mainly endeavour to amend what is evil. 
Unless t^here some crushing despotism wholly breaks the spring of thought, 
or where it rusts away in sheer blank corruption, or unless in those brief 
moments when some all-mastering need creates a sudden unity of hopes or 
of fears, these two parties are always to be found at work, under various 
and often interchangeable nicknames. They are Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
Hats and Caps, Whigs and Tories, Whites and Blues, Whigs and Loco- 
focos. It is, indeed, a good sign when these nicknames fall away. They 
generally begin by some factious insult, which the insulted party takes up 
and makes a pride of, retorting in like fashion. They mean nothing in 
themselves, and can therefore only recommend themsdves by mere pre- 
judice; by association with some cherished leader, or signal triumph in the 
history of the party. But as the words * Reformer,' * Liberal,' * Radical,* 
* Conservative' grow into use, the idea of faction becomes merged in that of 
principle. The use of the word becomes independent of the character of 
this or that leader, and honest men are able to bear a party name without 
committing themselves to party excesses. 

But these two parties must always again sub-divide, so as to form four 
separate opinions, two mean and two extreme. Whether a rational nomen- 
clature for all four will ever be devised with us, one cannot guess as yet, but 
such does not at present exist. To designate these four opinions, we 
are, therefore, still obliged to adopt two of the old faction nicknames, and to 
class our parties as Tories and Conservatives on the one hand, Whigs 
and Radicals on the other. Let us consider each in turn, not with distorting 
hatred or purblind prejudice, but with the earnest wish to discern the prin- 
ciple which holds each together, arid assigns to it its rank and value in the 
great national partnership. 

Take first the Tory. 

The principle of Toryism, I take it, is a hearty love to things as they 
are. It springs from a genial nature, which sees the past in the best light^ 
and sets the present in the best. Genuine Toryism is rather a feeling than 
an opinion. 

It does not trouble itself much about historical consistency. It may 
abominate free trade, but it does not the less look back with heroic obstinacy 
of affection to Pitt, the free trader; nor will the Protectionism of Fox find 
with it any favour for his memory. The old Tory has grown up under 
Protestantism and Churchoof-Englandism, and loves them, and makes them 
a part of his political creed. But he quite forgets that, historically, the Tories 
ire semi-Romanists^ and that he is himself the identical old Whig of the Revo- 
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lution of 1688. Hear him pour forth at a county meeting one of his great 
Church-and- State speeches, and the veriest Radical will be carried away by the 
glowing pictures which his loyalty conjures up. For he sees Church-and- State 
as he fancies they were half a century ago; wholly overiooking that the State is 
now the mere fluctuating expression of a parliamentary majority; the Church 
of England only the most numerous of a certain number of religious bodies 
jointly admitted to political power; and finally, the relation between the 
two, one no longer of identity, but of mere dependence, or, as some think 
and say, slavery. In truth, I cannot say much for his reasoning powers on 
these subjects. But he has a noble heart r 

The real old Tory is among the best friends of the poor, for he is a 
true Christian; and however attached to the outward, hierarchy of civil 
society, he knows full well that before the judgment-seat of Grod all men are 
equal. He hates oppression, for he instinctively knows it to be the very 
worst foe of reverence and authority. No one will go farther than he will to 
see the poor righted. He is the best and fairest county magistrate; and if 
lie can once swallow down that disgust at the break up of the parochial 
system, which has made him rail so often at the New Poor Law, he is the 
best Poor-law guardian in the county. 

On the other hand, he stands up for the Game-laws, and is no friend to 
poachers. Not, however, for the sake of his game, but on account of the 
sly,^ slinking, stealthy nature of the offence. For he delights in field-sports 
himself, and likes nothing better than to see others do the same. Never did 
he refuse the right of sporting to a tenant; and many is the certificate that 
he has made a present of to some strapping farmer's son whom he knew to 
be a good shot. And if he has quite an army of gamekeepers, (a fact which 
he always boasts of in his Game-law speeches,) it is at bottom only his way 
of keeping the boldest country lads out of mischief. As to the game itself, 
no man is ever so liberal of it as the old Tory, and many is the jug of hare- 
soup which has been sent out to the poorest old village crone from his 
kitchen. 

The old Tory is a good, but not a tip-top farmer. He looks rather sus- 
piciously still upon agricultural chemistry, though not averse to a new 
manure. He has never given way to the tallow-making mania. He loves a 
good marbled baron of beef of his own feeding, but he likes his beasts to be 
able to walk, and says that oxen were not made to ride in carriages to the 
cattle-show, while poor folks trudge on foot. He likes to see everything 
around him sleek and happy; never sells an old hack, nor ever shoots a 
hound that can yet wag his tail for joy to see him. 

But the finest sight in the neighbourhood of the old Tory are his tenants. 
Such substantial cottages — such oak and walnut-tree tables and chests — ^such 
lots of crockery — ^such apple and pear trees in the garden, and flowers every- 
where! The old gentleman knows every human face and name within miles 
of his house; when he rides out, the men all doff their hats to him with a 
grin and a scrape, the women come running out after him to tell of some 
great family event, bearing in his mind as well as in theirs the most direct 
and natural connexion with his purse or his store-room. He never restricts 
the building of cottages by his own people, and loves a roomful of flaxen- 
polled children. As to buying out a small land-owner, the thing is quite 
foreign to his nature. He daily laments over the departed yeomanry of 
England, is a zealous promoter of allotments, and has done more than any 
one in the parish to put the common fields into profitable cultivation. 

At bottom, the old Tory rather likes a good Radical or Chartist, so long 
as they do not become seditious. He has a lurking consciousness that uni- 
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versal snffirage would not do much harm, and that parliaments hare already 
been annual. Much as he hates the name of Cobbett, jou would think to 
hear Cobbett himself when he takes to lamenting over the day when every 
labourer baked his own bread and brewed his own ale. The ballot, indeed^ 
he cannot abide, and says it is un-English. He no more understands that 
a tenant should be afraid of his landlord, than that he should vote against 
him. To be sure, his own men would as soon think of eating snails as of 
polling for a Whig. 

The genuine old Tory is reaDy one of the essential elements in the Eng- 
lish, nation. He it is who shows in practice how much good can be yielded 
by all existing institutions when worked by good men who love them. As 
a type of character; I am aware of no other country than England where he 
is to be found. The manner of the old foreign noble, even to the lowest 
beggar, may be perhaps more courteous, but it has far less cordiality. It 
springs from civility, not from love; it is a form, and not a feeling. Rail 
though he may at Jacobins and their watchwords, the real old Tory is the 
man, of all others, who hajs most helped to keep up amongst us the spirit of 
freedom, of equality, of brotherhood. The familiarity with which his neigh- 
bours approach him, the trustfulness with which they look up to him, are, 
in fact, the feelings of younger brothers towards an elder. The obedience 
which is paid to him is freedom's self, for it hangs on no coercion or fear, 
and is but the shape of harmonious co-operation. And his is the feeling of 
true equality, Cor he sees a man in every beggar. Had there been enough 
old Tories, not in the manor-house alone, but in the councils of Hanoverian 
kings, there would now be fewer Radicals. J. T. 



LETTERS TO THE CHARTISTS.— No. U. 

MY FRIENDS, — If I was severe on some of you in my last letter, 
believe me, it is not because I do not feel for you. There are great 
allowances to be made for most of you. If you have followed a very dif- 
ferent * Reformer's Guide* from mine, it is mainly the fault of us parsons: 
we have never told you that the true Reformer's Guide, the true poor man's 
book, the true * God*s Voice against Tyrants, Idlers, and Humbugs,' was 
the Bible. Ay, you may sneer, but so it is; it is our fault, our great fault, 
that you should sneer — sneer at the very news which ought to be your glory 
and your strength. It is our fault. We have used the Bible as if it was a 
mere special constable's handbook — an opium-dose for keepiifg beasts of 
burden patient while they were being ovedioaded — a mere book to keep the 
poor in order. We have told you that the powers that be were ordained of 
God, without telKng you who ordained the impotences and imbecilities that 
be, alas, sometimes! We have told you that the Bible preached to you 
patience, while we have not told you that it promised you freedom. We 
have told you that the Bible preached the rights of property and the duties 
of labour, when (God knows!) for once that it does that, it preaches ten 
times over the duties of property and the rigkls of labour. We have found 
plenty of texts to rebuke the sins of the poor, and very few to rebuke the 
sins of the rich. You say that we have not preached to you; really I think 
we have preached to you a great deal more than your fair share. For, for 
one wholesome rating that we have given the rich, we have given you a 
tiiousand. I have been as bad as any one, but I am sick of it. 
Now I tell you, my friends, there are two sides to the Bible; that instead 
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of being a book to keep the poor in order, it is a book, from beginning to 
end, written to keep ike rich in order, I do not wonder at your saying (as, 
alas, many of you are saying), that the Bible is the invention of kings and 
prelates, to pretend God's sanction for superstition and tyranny; but I say 
that that Bible demands for the poor as much, and more, than they demand 
for themselves; that it is full of the most awful warnings and restrictions to 
the rich; that it expresses the deepest yearnings of the poor man's heart far 
more nobly, more searchingly, more daringly, more eloquently, than any 
modern orator has done. I say that it gives a ray of hope — say, rather, a "^ 
certain dawn of a glorious future, such as no universal suffrage, free trade, 
communism, organization of labour, or any other Morrison's-piU-measure 
can give— and yet of a future which will embrace all that is good in these y 
things — a future of science, of justice, of freedom, when idler» and oppres- 
sors shall no more dare to plead parchments and acts of parliament for their 
iniquities, when the laws shall be God's laws, and God shall take the matter 
into his own hands, when * He shall keep the simple folk by their rights^ 
defend the children of the poor, and punish the wrong-doer/ I say the 
Bible promises this — ^not in a few places only, but throughout; it is the 
thought which runs through the whole Bible. " Justice from God to those 
whom men oppress — glory from God to those whom men despise." Does 
that look like the invention of tyrants and prelates? You may sneer — but 
give me a fair hearitig — try m^ third letter, and if I do not prove my words, 
then call me the same hard name which I shall call any man who, having 
read the Bible, denies that it is * the poor man's comfort and the rich man's 
warning.' Parson Lot. 

THE RIGHTFUL GOVERNOR. 

Who is the rightful Governor? 

The man of ancient blood. 
Though weak himself, preferred to place. 

Because his mres were good. 
Contemptuous of the newly rich. 

Forgetful of the poor — 
Oh no! in him we cannot own 

The rightful Governor! 

Who is the rightful Govemcff? 

The man whose toil and pain 
Have wrested from his fellow-men 

The battle -prize of gain— - 
Envious, yet studious of the great, 

Disdainful of the poor— 
Oh no! in him we cannot own 

The rightful Governor 1 

Who is the Hghtful Governor? 

The man who rude and loud 
By lying words to madness fires 

The passions of a crowd, 
Reviler of the rich and great. 

Betrayer of the poor — 
Oh no! in him we cannot own 

Tke rightful Governor! 
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Who is the rightful Governor? 

The man whose thoughtful mind 
In action's school has learnt to read 

The lessons of mankind — 
Not bound by need or tie of class 
\ To fawn on rich or poor — 

He, he it is, in whom we own 

The rightful Governor! 



CHAPTERS IN RECENT HISTORY. — No. IIL 

WHAT GOOD HAS LOUIS PHILIPPE DONE TO FRANCE? 

TWO good results, as it seems to me, are left behind by Louis Philippe to 
France; the one positive; the other negative, and yet pregnant with 
consequence. 

The despotism of the late king, however corrupt, was not sanguinary. But 
few political crimes were punished with death during his reign, and those 
such only as had for their object the death of the king himself. Of the 
many riots and insurrections which broke out, none ever brought the actors 
in them to the scaffold. 

Now I am not here entering upon the discussion of the general lawfulness 
or expediency of capital punishment, especially as applied to political offences. 
But in a country like France, where public opinion and public morality rest 
upon no firm basis; and where an overthrow of government seems to take 
place periodically, as soon as the generation born with the system to be de- 
stroyed has had time to shoot up out of childhood, it may perhaps safely be 
said that political executions are scarcely justifiable, and certainly not 
expedient. That serene and passionless majesty of Justice with which we 
are familiar in our own country; which weighs out the fates of a political 
fanatic as it would those of the merest hired cut-throat; which never deigns to 
look upon insurrection otherwise than as a Crime, to be prevented if possible, 
but certainly to be punished, is in France wholly unknown, and almost wholly 
unintelligible. Treason, in the eyes not only of those who commit it, but 
of the vast majority of the beholders, is exalted into open warfare, and the 
conspirator or the rebel, if brought to the scaffold, is considered as a martyr, 
and if shut up in a jail, as a sort of prisoner of wai*, waiting for his release. 

This was overlooked by the government of the Restoration, convinced 
indeed as it was of its own God-given rights to sovereignty, and bitterly 
did the death-punishments inflicted by it for political offences rankle in the 
minds of the people. Hence it was, that after the Revolution of July 1830, 
a wild cry of revenge was raised against the fallen dynasty and its adherents, 
and that Lafayette had to peril his then full-blown popularity and even his life 
to save the lives of the captive ministers of Charles X. from the fury of the 
mob. But Louis Philippe (conscious no doubt of his fifteen years of in- 
trigues against the Bourbons of the elder branch) seems fairly to have 
accepted this unhealthy state of the public mind, and to have treated con- 
spirators and insurgents of all kinds more as enemies to be baffled and 
conquered, than as culprits to be punished. They were watched and enticed 
into self-committal by his spies, they were bludgeoned by his police-officers, 
trampled on hy his cavalry, and at first mowed down by grape-shot in the 
streets of Paris and of Lyons (though cannonading and even musketry were 
given up afterwards as "too alarming''); they were tried With partizan 
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vebemence by his judges, by bis peers, and when convicted tbey were 
safely stowed away in some inaccessible fortress like Mont St. Michel. 
But this was alL Wartoe, by fair means or foul, was on both sides the 
character of the struggle. 

Hence it was, that when that struggle of eighteen years had ended in his 
shameful overthrow, the feeling was one of mere contempt, not animosity for 
the vanquished. The people and the government seemed to be now quits, 
and the king and royal family were lef^ to take to their heels as best they 
might, no one pursuing them, no one protecting them. Whilst, instead of 
any cries of '< Death to the Ministers !" capital punishments for political 
offences were at once abolished by the Provisional Government, amidst 
universal applause. And free as the three days of July, 1830, had been from 
acts of personal ferocity, the three days of February, 1848, were still more so. 
The same has been the case in the many riots and insurrections which have 
taken place within the last ten weeks in the provincial towns ; and what- 
ever disorders the future may bring forth, before France resumes a state of 
real and organic tranquillity, such scenes as disgraced the first Revolution 
are probably no longer to be expected. The French henceforth seem not to 
be a sanguinary people, and this mildness of character has perhaps mainly 
been induced upon them during the reign of Louis Philippe. 

In him, however, I fear, that mildness was the result of cautious selfish- 
ness, and not of any hearty abhorrence of bloodshed and cruelty. Else how 
would the " Razzia" system have become chronic in Algeria? How would 
the massacre of tbcDahra have gone not only unpunished, but justified and 
bepraised by ministers and government newspapers? If the mildness of the 
French character in France is to be attributed in part to Louis Philippe, its 
ruffianism in Algeria is still more completely his; and why that ruffianism 
was organized and kept on foot for so many years and upon so large a scale^ 
will remain for ever henceforth one of the darkest riddles of history. 

But there was great negative good efi*ected by Louis Philippe, good 
which it will take years to undo. His government was so utterly selfish 
and unprincipled, that it dragged down nothing with it but a certain outward 
and fallacious order and tranquillity, wholly coreless and rotten within. So 
that every wholesome element which may have remained stified and be- 
numbed beneath that weight of evil, has a chance at least of coming forth 
and working its appointed work. A great falsehood has been torn to pieces. 
Truth may at last come to light if she dare. 

For the first time, I say, in the history of her revolutions, France has lost, 
even for the time, literally nothing that is true, holy, permanent. When 
the first Republic crumbled away before military despotism, France lost even 
to the echo of those glorious words of freedom and brotherhood, which had 
indeed been perverted into blood-stained idols to be worshipped instead of 
God, but which in themselves are but the expressions of His will and the 
lessons taught by His word. When Napoleon's throne sunk by the exhaustion 
of France, under the weight of the Allied Powers, France lost for a time the 
feeling of patriotism and national self-respect which the wondrous unity and 
glory of the Empire had kept up, and which had kept the Empire up in 
turn. The Restoration again, although comparatively but a lifeless copy 
of the old French monarchy, brought back with it the forgotten notions of 
loyalty and religion; and when it fell, loyalty and religion seemed for awhile 
carried away in its fall, or struggled desperately to survive it, in the insur- 
rections of La Vendue, in the long opposition of the Roman-catholic clergy 
to the revolutionary government. 

Nothing of this has occurred with this last revolution. Order, too long 
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identified with the selfish well-being of the middle dasses, i% I repeat it» 
the only good principle for the time being somewhat at a discount. Free* 
dom and brotherhood and equality are the very cry of the day; and beong 
unspotted yet by blood, they may, perhaps, still be shown forth to the 
world with something at least of their real beauty and truth. Patriotism, 
and national self-respect are no longer crushed beneath the narrow interests 
of the Orleans family. Loyalty, in its original form of what Carlyle calls 
hero-worship, is to be unmistakably recognised in the enthusiastic devotion 
of almost all France to Lamartine; whilst, even in its historical form, it 
aecurea to the small sincere remnant of the legitimist party admiration and 
respect, rather than revengeful hatred as after 1830. And, lastly, religion 
has suffered nothing by the change of dynasty, and no one has yet dreamed 
of identifying the cause of any church or faith with that of Louis Philippe.^ 
There has been no cry of " Down with the priests!" Crosses have been re- 
qpected, not destroyed; in the sack of the royal palaces, a patronising and 
ostentatious protection has preserved the chapels. Divine service was per- 
formed on the first Sunday after the Revolution in every rdigious edifice in 
Paris, save one, and that an English one! No priest had to take flight or 
conceal his character, but they were to be seen from the first walking about in 
their gowns, some with a tricoloiur cockade pinned upon it. And^ lastly,, 
several priests and even bishops of the Roman-catholic church, and one pro- 
fessing Protestant minister, have been elected to seats in the Constituent 



Now, therefore^ is the time for all those in France who have heads to- 
think, and hearts to feel with and to lift up unto God, to come ibrward and 
do their duty, heartily and hopefully. All the evil growths of the Past are 
tumbled and rotted to pieces, and with their very rottenness make the soil oT 
the Future richer, for such seeds as the Present may cast into it. If it have 
none, or if it have but evil seeds to sow, then there will spring up a new 
growth of worthless weeds and poisonous plants, to be again suddenly cut 
down, and torn up, and burned or ploughed in by some new revolution, when 
its hour shall have come for again breaking up the soil of history. And 
some such evil seed seems to be thrown in fUready, not without some sense- 
less chuckling on our part. For the seeds of evil have wings, and easily 
take flight; and if the new French crop be bad, it will soon poison our own.. 
This, indeed, we see already, in the lawlessness of threatened Chartist or 
Irish insurrections, avowedly aping the successful barricades of Paris. It 
is our interest therefore, that France should do right; it is our duty to help 
her so to do. Railing or sneering at her follies and mistakes will do us no 
good — may do us much harm; and if we profit by the warnings she supplies,^ 
we should {profit far more by her good example, if she could give it For, 
indeed, we ourselves show still to the world but a strange and sorrowful 
pattern. J. T. 

LETTER FROM A WORKING MAN. 

[It appears to us that this letter has already been answered in the second 
and third articles on the * Suflrage;' nevertheless we willingly insert it. — Ed.] 

To the Editor, 

Sir, — ^As you have, in your address to the ^ Workmen of England,' in- 
vited them to express their opinions, I, a humble member of that body, 
have taken the liberty of troubling you with the impressions whidi I have 
formed upon reading your article upon * Universal Suffiri^e.' 
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You say that it should not be granted because the Chartists disregarded 
the Queen's proclamation. Fwill not argue the question as to the legality 
of this proclamation, (of. which much doubt exists among those competent to 
judge,) but will presume its legality, and proceed to the consideration of 
your assumption that the Chartists broke the law. And who are the Char- 
tists ? Are they comprised in the assemblage on Kennington Common on the 
* memorable' 10th? And do you really believe that there. were no Chartists 
but those who were present on that occasion? and that there were not 
thousands who gloried in the name of Chartists, but who were directly 
opposed to the proceedings of those who so met? If you really think so, 
it will not be long, in my opinion, before you will be convinced of your 
error; and I hope you will repent of the injustice which you have, I trust 
unwillingly, done by associating them with a body which you say broke 
the law. 

Allowing, however, that the Chartists assembled on Kennington Conmion 
did break the law, do you seriously mean to maintain that the unen- 
franchised portion of the population are to remain in that condition because 
an insignificant fraction of the community have committed an offence? 
Do you mean to say that the fault of 10,000 or 15,000 men is to be visited 
upon millions, who not only did not join in committing the offence, but 
were absolutely opposed to its committal? If you persist in doing so, the 
friends of universal suffrage may reasonably feel elated at the close approach 
of the fulfilment of their wishes; for of this they must feel satisfied, that 
if no stronger argument can be used than that which you have adduced 
in favour of withholding the desired boon, it is tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment of its desirableness. 

I have first noticed your reason for refusing the franchise, because it is, I 
believe, an original one — at least, I have not seen it before. With respect 
to the other reasons adduced, I think them worthy of but little notice, see- 
ing that they are only revivals, though in a somewhat different dress to that 
in which they have hitherto appeared. With scarcely an exception, I think 
it may justly be asserted that there is not an argument used against uni- 
versal suffrage that does not tell with as much effect against the present 
possessors of the franchise. There is no objection on account of incapa- 
bility urged against the non- voters that does not equally make the present 
body of voters unfit to exercise their privilege. Does ignorance form the 
objection? Will it be said that the voters are all intelligent, and that all 
the non- voters are ignorant? Or rather, should it not be said that there are 
ignorant as well as intelligent parties in each class? And if ignorance 
be an objection to the non- voter, why should not the voter be prevented 
from exercising his privilege until he becomes intelligent? and if intelligence 
is to be the necessary qualification, why not deprive the ignorant voters of 
the franchise, and give it to the intelligent non-voter? How large the num- 
ber of such exchanges would be, it is not forme to say; but I think it may, 
without injustice, be said that the tradesmen, as a body, are, out of their 
business, more ignorant than the working classes, who now possess such 
great facilities for attaining the knowledge necessary for qualifying them to 
understand the qualifications of parliamentary candidates. I will say nothing 
of the comparative honesty of the parties. 

I hope, sir, you will excuse any seeming asperity which may appear in 
the above remarks; but I could not tamely stand by, and allow what I con- 
sider to be a libel on the class to which I belong to remain unanswered^ 
With this object in view, I beg to subscribe myself, 

A Working Man, but no Chaetxst, 
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OLD SAWS NEW SET. — No. U. 

ENGLAND FOB THE ENGLISH. 

OuE demagogues, as wise old Aristophanes may show, 
Are playing just the game they played two thousand years ago. 
* They work,' says he, 'like seamen when they go to fish for eels; 
They stir the mud, and foul the pools, and so they fill their creels. 
For fools, like eels, pop up their heads, whene'er they scent a riot; 
And orators in shoals would starve, if once the state grew quiet.' 

MORAL. 

Let workmen plead the workmen's cause, and trust no flatterer's cant. 
Hold fast by English" fortitude — ^you'll ne'er need Irish rant. 



No. in. 

THE GOLDEN GOOSE. 

You have heard of the farmer's wonderful goose, 

Who a golden egg could each day produce; 

Till one fine morning, it struck the dunce. 

That he'd draw out his capital all at once. 

So he pulled out a pen-knife, performed the Caesarean — 

Looked for eggs in the dead bird, and found, of course, ne'er a one. 

MORAL. 

The farmer may stand for a neighbouring nation, 

Just now in the process of regeneration — 

The goose for the wealthy classes; 

Who, call them tyrants, or idlers, or asses, 

Still, however sorely against their will, 

Scantily, clumsily, slowly, and ill, 

Must day by day, lay the golden eggs. 

Which keep your artizans all on four legs. 

Namely, wages and occupation. 

And the stuff they make gold of, howe'er you may dread it. 

Is — an organized system of mercantile credit. 

Mammon's a goose — of course — agreed. 

And now growing somewhat dyspeptic folks find, 

From * filling his belly with mere east wind.' 

But a golden-egged goose is what Frenchmen need, 

And they^d better have left theirs alone to breed. 

So take warning, my friends, by the French; 

Your own engine-fire don't quench. 

Keep Mammon until we've got something instead of him. 

Let's first settle well what to do when we're rid of him. 

And in the meantime, here's a hint for your use — 

Either Jind a new gold-mine^ or dorCt hill your goose. 
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THE XJNIVERSITIES AND THE WORKING MEN. 

A DIALOGUE IN THE PENNY BOATS BETWEEN A STUDENT FEOM OXFORD, 
A CABPENTER, AND MYSELF. 

MY journeys between "Westminster and London Bridge have not been so 
comfortable as they were before you insisted upon publishing that report 
of my conversation with the Silk Mercer and the Templar. I observe that 
some of piy old acquaintances avoid me; others openly blame me for 
violating the privacy and confidence of the Violet and the Bluebell. But 
the common resource of the more ingenious is to make severe comments on 
your paper, which is generally in the hands of some of the passengers. * Let 
him print that if he likes,' I hear one saying in a loud whisper to another* 
* I don't fear they will let him tell the world what / think about them.' . 

Now, I am inclined to think that some of these animadversions might do 
you very much good. They might preserve you from the fanatical extremes 
of ultra-Chartism, ultra-Toryism, and ultra-Moderation, into which I am told 
you have fallen in each number. From being mere creatures of the bishops, 
as Mr. Johnson assures me you are, and from entertaining bitter ill-will 
against the clergy, as Mrs. Dorothy Snooks affirms you do; from speaking; 
to working-men as if they were babies^ and could only understand baby- 
talk, and deliberately shooting over your reader's heads, which accusations 
must both be true, or the same persons could not have brought them against 
you on two successive days; from overwhelming them with practical details, 
and from never talking of anything but transcendental theories; from being 
utterly deficient in variety, and from never writing two pages continuously 
on the same argument I repeat it, if you only knew what is said of you in 
these boats by doctors of divinity, reporters of newspapers, who imderstand 
everything, and ladies, who are incessantly making fancy articles for bazaars, 
and therefore must belong to the working-classes, you would make an effort 
to reform yourselves in these particulars. 

But I will confine myself to a dialogue (suggested by some of these ob- 
servations), which was begun by my friend Wilkinson, who has just taken his 
bachelor's degree at Oxford. He said to me, * I should be happy to take 
part in your friend's enterprise if I could. But how is it to be done? Are 
we college men to teach other people politics? Answer me honestly — ^What 
do we know about them ourselves?' 

* My dear friend,* I said to him in as low a voice as I could, * that carpenter 
to whom I spoke, when he got in at Waterloo-bridge — a very intelligent 
man — ^is sitting close by you. You really should not let him hear your 
confessions.' 

* [In general, the Supplement \rill consist of a single Paper ; probably of a Tale. By 
making tne present like an ordinary number, we are enabled to present tbe reader of the 
Monthly part with a complete report of Mr. Scott's Lecture on Socialism, which is so in- 
stmctive in itself, and will be the introduction, we trust, to many papers on the same subject. 

I No. 5. 
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' Wlij act, if ihey sxe true?' £aid Wilkinson, in the cafih&efiB of hk jouth. 
And then, turning round Ml npom his neighlxMir, he eaid, to wj^ irtter dis- 
may, * I see you are reading a paper about politics, (it was one of the cheap 
Badical papers,) — do you understand anything about them, for I don't P 

The carpenter laughed very good humouredly, «g he replied, * Why, sir, 
that was just what the man in this article was saying of you gentlemen; Imi 
I did W3t believe him.' * Let us hear what his words are,' said Wilkinson. 

' 7^ey tecLch^ he saye, * ^ 4he^ <5^^ki§€» -^ mmm er of things about events 
that happened^ and men who livedo hundreds and thousands of years ago ; 
but not a word ^bbout what 4s going on in this our dag. Tberefi^rt they send 
forth men utterly unfit to cope vnth the questions which are occupying our 
hearts ; men wehtf wM enter parUmnent^ in due^time, dfy cegcieries mdhribes^ 
who will talk plentifully^ {for iheg ham to taM^ but will not utter one new 
thoughty or help us one step in the removal of any practical grievance.^ 

* A true bill,' sfdd Wilkinson, groaning. 

'Indeed, sir,' » said the carpenter; *l£ien if I was a Parliament-man, I 
jslhould be for miaking short work of your colleges, and what goes on thcre.^ 

* Perhaps some of us, if we Jiad our way, might "be almost as summary iii 
our processes as you.' 

* Stop a moment,' I said. 

* We and our colleges have stopped for a good many nunutesf, and liours 
too,' fiaid my friend. * We wish them now to go on jb. Htfle.* 

•By an means, and if you were not so precipitate, I wished to point out 
a way in which, it seems to me, they might go on? 

* That would be better than making them stand still entirely/ said fhe-car- 
penter. 

-' Yes, if .such sl scheme were possible — if it were not the one hundred 
and fiftieth within my recollection,' said Wilkinson, looking throughlls^lass 
listlessly and despairingly. 

'* Mine is no great or novel plan,'! said; ' In fact, it is not mine; it is si:^' 
gested in the xmragraph which our friend read to us out of his newspaper!.' 

* HowT 

' The writer asserts that the colleges do teach a good deal about tliose who 
lived hundreds and thousands of years ago. He is right, I suppose, so fsLrT 

* Humph! partly right and partly wrong. Teaching implies learning. 
Now the actual knowledge we take in of past events is not much greater, I 
suspect, than that which we have of the world about us.' 

* I did not suppose it could be much greater. The very point I am most 
anxious to insist upon is, that one is a fair measure of the other.' 

* Call you that backing your friends — ^the Universities?' 

*It may at least show why I would not substitute instruction about the 
present for instruction about the past^ 

* Nohody asked jou. What we want is, that one shoidd be added on to 
the other.* 

" 1 question if you would gain much by l3iat. You complain that you 
take in but little of the historical lore which is imparted to you. Why 
would you be likely to take in more of that which concerns 1848? 

« I should think,' said the carpenter, * because it would interest tliem more.' 

* But can they not have that interest now? Do they not feel it? Did not 
the French Revolution of last February interest you?— nor the German?— 
nor the Italian?' 

* Ptwiigiously, for a few days,' said the Oxonian; « but the interest dies 
out, because we do not connect it with anything permanent — no one explains to 
us what these miracles signify. At last, our surprise is succeeded either by 
Titter despair, or by a vague dream that we may in some way profit by the 
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age of revolutions, and see our own institutions — for education, at least- 
tumble about our ears.' 

* You have touched the evil of your condition rightly, I think. You do 
vfvxt tbeae e^rools to l)e A)o«t)«et«d with eomething that is |)earmaitent» You 
wSi not find the eonsesion tf yo^ fan^y that mod^n {H^ties are t9 be tnugh^ 
^ a «€|>atrate braoch of j»tii4y from ancient pdities; you wQl find jt» if you 
let tfce j^ijrring eveiri* of o»r day quiek^ thut whioh has been lying jas deed 
jluinber in your mind; if you feel t.h^ you wtyit it for living aeiive #f$r^e$ 
tha* y<Hi w«ttt not the facte only or daiefly, but the {»»ineiplefi whfch lie 
Mdden in £hem, whi<A yo«. (Oan d«Hv out if yo^ will* whi<Jb the nece«sitif3u 
^of oQr tisie, and tbe di^Ter^t eacperi^^ents to provide for l^m will \^ 
•yo» to draff out' 

'Andwrhalaw J^do, w, in the mewitime?' asked l^caippenteir. ':! 
have not all tbi^ fcnwriedge. What I l:«^e picked up of Wetory ^aa be«» 
by 8n«tcheis he^re ^nd tibene. I hav^ nev^er bad time or opportunity .to st^y 
it. So I ittust» laisq^poeet Jive ignor^^H <>f that wbioh eoncernp jx^ wage% 
»ory )^ly briead, Ibe evite that oppri^s^ we^ Qiy power ^ breatbiiig apd 
thinking fneely.' 

' Wlta* I waa sayiog^ tito b^ipni^ of -ojmjt eoi^^aation w^ preeiftely 
ibat you »eed i»ot a^ad sb<»i]d :not l>e ignoi^it on any ^ these ^iubjects. Jftfy 
good &iend here tbanglM^ it was pre$iji^ptuous i^ biia to help you. I knew 
it was not. J l^aew ^ had the means of heli^i^g you—b^t X knew /^S9 lihal; 
you bad ifce saeaas pf belpb^ him. We talk ^ reciprocity ip trade. Why 
ia tili^re »9ib oaoflse freeddMii in exchanging t^ t^asures whieh G^od haa isonv 
jaodtted t« ^ ^Mi^ of diffident men in this /eo9»m.unity of ours? I b^eve 
iha^ till tlto^e ^s, ibeee will be moipe and minre of deadoess in our acbolat^^-nr- 
«u>fe and m<»re of eQnfu6iQ» a<id oarvspwness ia our handieraftsinea* ^E^aeli 
ia meant to work &r ihe other, m^ with |^ other? they are ~tlMii]m& 
fedi»g, aeAaog apart frcw* «ach ^tber; is it woaderfjil .that they ;tbink, fec3, 
act, to very little purpose?' 

^ ^ that what your frienda ^e awing at in the Polities for :the Pooler?' 

* So fftr^ag I unders^iaod th<^pa, it is. I do «oik beWeye tb<ey wan* jt9 set 
jt&eos^lves ^ as great •do<M:oF9 ^ as Sir Qfjaqles. J suspect ^ttey a^e ^pit^ 

eoiaseio»s of their own ignQranee* T^boy wish, if J do nojt mist^e theip, jtp 
learn <^ the woi^iis^ :nKen m weU aa to teach ibem. If th^t is not tb^ 
cibjeei, l^^y wcmld Ibe ynueti more jright to speak only for the dasp^ whatever 
it be, with whieh th^ ^e nw^ familiar, Bvi ^hey eanpot.^ak to ^ajt cgr 
any claas^ffeetu^y, ynleas they can pvtt it in eonp^munication with ev«ry €kther> 
This og^miusaeation must be fcee, unr^erved, honest. It cannot copaist 19 
the mere imparting of information, or laying dpwn dogmas. There must b^ 
a$ mgieh of mutual confession as of ^i^um^nt; as much of sympathy as of 
freacbing^' 

■*• That will not da* The nF$>€^ qla^^s will mists^e your intent as nuic^ 
^ t^e i]k>w€^. £f you ever speak ^of their favilts, ijiey will say you i^e ;b€^ 
traying them; tl^t you are appealing to the paasipns, and Mattering the taate^ 
of the muHiiUide i»t ^dlr ^spenae.' 

^ If auoh werote ai^ triie, let them be spoken. If these writi&rs flatter thp 
jrich or po<»*, f^poae them. Jf they confess what has been wrong in thenju- 
selves or the upper elaases, I beUeve they are doing wliat is best f<^ theift- 
aelves, and for ^ese Masses. We ha^ve iC^len by pride; w^e can only rie^ 
agai^ if we bumble ours^ves. 4^^ ^his hiq^ibl^ng must be not in the wajr 
that pleases' us beat, injaere asides to each otb^. Those who^ weJjp^v/e 
injured by our 111 doings should hear from our own lips that we have ii^uced 
them; so only can we persuade them to believe \is when we tell them th§t 
we have that which will do them good.* 
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THE SUFFRAGE.— No. IV. 

SEX, — Infancy, — Lunacy, — Foreign Allegiance, — Crime, — such we have 
seen to he the most prominent grounds of exclusion from the franchise. 

Another disqualification admitted hy the present law is that of Revenue 
Officers on the one hand,— of Peers on the other. Both grounds of exclu- 
sion have for their object the greater liberty of the subject. But the Crown 
is known to exercise, at the present day, but little influence in elections, 
and it is now alien to all our habits and feelings to follow the American 
or French plan of dismissing subordinate functionaries, on the ground 
of political opinion. And, again, notwithstanding the yearly resolution of 
the House of Commons against the interference of Peers in elections, I can 
myself see no difference, at the poll-booth or in the election-committee, be- 
tween a Peer (not being Lord-lieutenant, or otherwise exercising legal 
authority on the spot,) and any other forty-shilling man or ten-pounder. 
Perhaps, with the People's Charter, we might safely enfranchise Peers and 
Revenue Officers, not exercising executive functions within the locality. 

Police-magistrates, and constables in the Metropolitan Police-force, in- 
cluding the horse-patrol, and certain other officers, are disqualified, within 
the sphere of their functions, for the securing impartial order during elec- 
tions, and impartial justice afterwards. Persons employed for money or 
reward, as counsel, agents, attorneys, &c., by candidates, are disqualified from 
voting at the election itself, or during a given period, since it would be diffi- 
cult in such cases to distinguish between bribery and a fair remuneration for 
services rendered. Our Chartist friends will excuse us for saying, that these 
two disqualifications are right, and should be maintained; nay, moreover, 
that the former of them should not be confined, as now, to particular locali- 
ties, but to all persons forming part of the executive, or exercising primary 
criminal jurisdiction within the electoral district. 

Next comes Pauperism. The Reform Act makes the receipt of parochial 
or other legal alms a peremptory ground of exclusion from the suffitige in 
"^ boroughs and cities. And here, too, we must take our stand upon the present 
I law. Would to God that pauperism were no more! but, so long as it exists, 
' it would be a mockery to admit paupers to a share in political power. The 
man who accepts of relief is no longer a free agent; he is unable to support 
and govern himself; how can he then govern others? The disfranchise- 
ment of paupers must be maintained in boroughs and cities, and should be 
extended to counties, if the county franchise were no longer confined to the 
actual possessors of property. 

Omission to pay rates and taxes within a given period is equally a dis- 
qualification, in cities and boroughs. And, notwithstanding the clamour 
raised of late years on this head, I cannot think that a man who does not 
pay in due time such debt as he owes to the public, — and especially the poor- 
rate, in a country with two millions of paupers, — ^is worthy of the franchise. 
But certainly it should not be left to the collectors, as it now seems to be, to 
disfranchise parties by non-demand of rates. Surely some simple measure 
of official stringency would be sufficfient to provide against this abuse — e, g,, 
by debiting the collectors with the rates uncollected or unproceeded for, with 
interest thereon, as from the last day on which the registers are open, unless 
sufficient cause should be shown by them for the omission to collect or to 
take proceedings for recovery. And disqualification for noii-payment of 
rates and taxes should, as it seems to me, be extended, under the like con- 
ditions, to county representation. • 
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Omission to claim insertion on the Register by a particular time is another 
leading disqualification. It is one rendered necessary by our electoral sys- 
tem, which, apart from all other grounds of exclusion, restricts in general the 
franchise to parties possessed of, or exhibiting the appearance of possessing, 
property to a given amount — a debateable fact, and one which requires to 
be established by the party himself. In a system connected more nearly 
with taxation, the omission to register need not constitute, — as in France 
for instance, even before the late Revolution, it did not constitute, — a dis- 
qualification. This head of exclusion, therefore, (as well as one or two 
minor ones, which we need not specify,) must be considered in connexion 
with the next. 

Lastly, therefore, the law at present excludes from the franchise those 
who do not hold what is emphatically called a qualification; that is to say, 
in counties the ownership or possession, for a given period, of freeholds, copy- 
holds, or leaseholds of a certain value; or the holding, as tenant-at-will, of 
lands or tenements, at a certain rent, — in cities and boroughs, municipal 
freedom, or certain freehold interests, or the simple occupation of premises 
-of a certain value. I have myself no doubt that the franchise so esta- 
blished is, in the main, too narrow. 

In the main, I say. How far the suffirage is eventually to be extended, I 
do not know. But I know that, in one instance, it has been extended too 
far already. The Parliamentary Committees of the present year have dis- 
closed, in the freemen of several boroughs, (and some not of the smaller 
<^lass,) an almost general unfitness fof the trust of the franchise, an almost 
general corruption. The freemen of Great Yarmouth are a living argu- 
ment against Universal Suffrage at the present day, by showing how the 
suffrage is abused already. The disfranchisement of the old freemen (if not 
in all, at least in several boroughs) is imperatively called for by recent 
experience, as proved by the Borough Elections' Bill, now going through the 
house. And, indeed, a Parliamentary committee on the exercise of this 
species of franchise generally would.be likely to do much good. 

On the other hand, I feel that the laying of the franchise upon property, and I 
not upon man, is an unworthy, godless contrivance. It is not the patch of free- \J 
hold land, the fifty -pound tenancy-at-will, the ten-pound occupation premises, 
that are responsible to God for the great solemn act of sending a man to Par- 
liament, to help in governing or misgoverning the country, but the man him- 
self. I cannot see any presumption of unfitness against a man, because he 
has but a five-and-forty pound holding in a county, or lives in lodgings in a 
town. Say what you will, moral worth is not to be fixed at any particular ) 
degree in the mere scale of wealth. Pauperism may disqualify a man for the v/ 
franchise, but it is rather on the ground of sheer incapacity than of any 
moral unworthiness. 

And thus I have but little sympathy with the movement now on foot for 
Household Suffrage. It appears to me incomplete, ill-directed, and am- 
biguous — if not fraudulent. The meanings attributed to Household Suf- 
frs^e vary from one co-extensive with the Universal Suffrage of the Chartist, 
to the ordinary municipal qualification. Now, the men who join in one party- 
cry, for different objects, are either deluded or knavish. Again, the move- 
ment seems to me ill-directed. Although, discarding the old stumbling-block 
of the value of the qualification, it does not discard that of its nature. It 
will still be as difficult to determine what is a house, as what is the yearly 
value of one. Thus will be perpetuated the wasteful litigation connected 
with the register and revision of lists. And, lastly, if restricted (as, per- 
haps, is the meaning of the bulk of the middle classes) to something nearly 
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equivaleiit to tbe muiiicipid fivoefaiMy it will «tel»ck imii}rift);^g«iit and 
respeetable men, sueli as derks, ^. wb& five i» lodgiiqpft. 

Ctf the more teckirieal groundB, therefore^ of exdusum from the frascUsey 
tt> ezliilHted bf the present Umr tiffee At least seem v^UUnxa^eA, sad t<s 
be retained, if not e!zteiided:-^l*' Govemmetttot jodteklinflaeiiee;? 2"" PsifH 
ferism ;• Z^ FiEukire to pajr taxes^ One- we hme vcrjected^-^ail of not hol<l^ 
ing or oecupjing property of a given yakie. At the same tim^ we kave 
seen lAmI, between pauperism and ten-pound oeeapkars^ thdve is »Gks»-^bflt 
ef b<»0!Sgh £peemen-^-who ace frequentlj^ if >ot geattvaUy, unwortbjr et tlie 
j^^Sege they ah^eady enjoy. Where i» ikte mean t9 be §ovm4S 



A COUNTRYMAN'S* OPINION OP THE SEX POINTS 
OF THE CHARTER. 

[This dialogsae, we fear, too £aithi^lly' Tepresento the nan ow and -vdlgar feelings — ^not iiUM>m-* 
patible with a considerable measure of good sense and hoMesty — which sometimes resist^ 
as they sometimes ^ppo'it, schemes of political change, ijet the Chartist nnd'erfiitancf 
when he appeals to the selfishness of the poor that the^e* is a MMshifeM agaiftst Mm as 
well as for him^ But let iht En^ish laiMUord b«w«i« at 0elyin§r iqioa that aid. Let him 
appeal to the high and noble syii^atMes which are tft work ill the n^d of the peasaikt-^ 
they wili stand him in far better stead tlian arguments deriving their foiee partly from his 
own wrong doings, partly from the Iotc of ease which belongs to one class as much as- 
another.} 

AS I was going down our village the oiher day, I fell in witb a noted 
Chartist, who said he was o^y selling tea^ but who I found was also 
dropping Chartist tracts. One of these I procured from a neighbour; it. 
was in the form of a dialogue, between one Mr. Doubtful and a ' BadicaL' 
Of course Mr. E. persuaded Mr. D. that the making, the six points o£ 
Chartism the law of the hmd, would do wonders for the 'People.' It s<y 
happened, that just as I had finished reading this production of ' Th<^ 
Fiasbury Tract Society/ up came John Gristfed, the cart^ at the Grange 
Farm; a civil, well*coaducted man, and, for one who has been raised in a 
Dorset cottage on eight shillings a week, welt informed withal^ I found he 
hsA had one of these tracts left at his cottage, and had made as much of the 
sense of it out as a man of his class could frcxn. snob a wordy affair. The 
£(^owing dialogue took place between us:— ^ 

Sam Gort/e, Well, Master Gristfed, what do you think of the ^ Six 
Points' there is so much chatter about? First,, here is Universal Suffrage—* 
i.e., every man> who i& not an idiot, or a convicted rogue^ but who is twenty- 
one years of age, is to have a vote for Members of Parliaments 

John Gristfed. 1 think, neighbour, they are idiots or worse who pretend 
to make us labouring f^k believe tlutt the pow^ to vote would do us any 
goodf why, there is the master we work for, the landlord we rent under, 
and the parish officers, we must be well with; it is hard enough now to 

E lease them all, and if we do offend, it is 'no work' fr(»a one — or ' out of my 
ouse' from the other — or a cross k)ok and a bad word from the Guardian 
at the Board, when a mishap drives us oa the poor-rate; if we had a vote^ 
we must give it to please some of them^ and perhaps, vote how we would^ 
we should give some one or other great offence; and what, after all, does 
such a man as I know about the choosing parliament men? It is bad 
enough to have to choose a man to look after our dub books.* Who are 

* There had, I find, been a sharp contest in the village for the secretaryship to tlie 
dul^. The blaeksmifh had contested it with the clerk; and, like other elections, Maeh 
%n8»rtlliDg and ill-will was the conseqaeDce. 
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best t» flnke? Ism if hesi known^ I iMnk, te- ftioee wbo tmcfepstanKl mest 
about whst laws are best for us all; I am store' we hribefffing folk are no 
jvdgea of that bonaess. 

Swn QoK^, Bat, Jo&b^ jhef want to bttve an eleetion every 'jear, so 
tbot JOB tiaen i&ay give> your vele in tarn to i^ jou wish to please. 

Jb!&ii GrktfkA. Why, that wonkt be keeping l^e pot ever boiling, and 
CBBe's fingers n&ver out of the hot watery we can neyer alR»rd to giye any 
oiSoDoe we can avoid;r many masters, many mkids — tbey are bi»rd enongjh 
to piease at ploi^h and with the seylbe; if we are to be set to work at what 
WB dmft understand, wei^iall be> sure of ifl-w^ for we knew th«i we could 
nevOT gvre 8atisfeelian% I t^ you again, we labouring fott: know nothing 
about these matters^ and ^om what we see of those whe hare power to Yot^ 
udiy w« can't say that we tynk it dees fhem any good; when an election 
coonefi ouibf once in six years or se,. I^re ie always a deal of iB-wi& left 
behind it^ M* tb^ will make ^atws of us> I hope never %o see the day when 
w« ase as ofien aa once s yenr,; to choose who we will plea^ and wha we 
vifi offend. 

Sam Qotye: Oh, but you know*, bj eneot the ^ po&«s* tbe-bc^ot wiH be 
caiziedy and then,^ when yo« to^, ne one wH know foe whom you gire 
youF vote* 

Jobin, Grisifgd. Worse and worse? we^ sbould be sure ef pfeasnig no one^ 
aod be suspected by aU whe ^toose to cbubt^ uv; the- mastare dcm't ISSke ue 
now to grow ever so little wheat in our allotments, because they say, ^ we 
have wheat straw we do not buy, we^'sbafi be tempted to stetd tbeire «id 
■ay we grew it. If they eould nererfiei sur& who* we voted for, they would 
be ready enougb to sui^ct that we had gone against their wishes. Then 
J^ £ar one, have no wish fcnr a power to> de> a thing which I am afra^ at 
aaftamed to do epeidyi Rely on- it, Mr. Govye, this ballotuig wouM' be no 
protection to the poor voter; if he waa not^iKl out, the worse for hmr, 
fioT' be wouid be stu^eef having made some demies, and be never sure of 
having made one friend. 

Sam Garyei Now, about what t*«y cal ••equal representatSon," — ^i.e., the 
dsfidkig the eountoy into a new sort of dSstrieCs^ eoeb to have so many 
voters, and to send one member t» parliament. 

John Gristfed. I don't pretend to understand the good or bad of such a 
plan; but it strikeff mewe h»re dtoe'^feat thmngs ae we are, and it wifi 
take » wiser mas than any tea-bavidier, topeicsuade me that sueb a dmnge 
would di» us: working fotte any good 

Sam Grnn/e. Do you tlmik, Jk>lm> the par]£iment men wovdd be; of a better 
aort^ if liiey were paid to go to Londan to taft and make Ihws? 

Mkn CMftfed. Why ^octM they be paid for what itey ^e^ ^ acrambUjig: 
1b:do£or notbing?' If web^^an tepaythem, we i^tould have plenty of idle 
fbttaws, v^cm^tMy but wone iror^ wbo»would be-fer ever trying to wor»- 
iset us to give them our vetev;. we get g^itlemeni of education now, who have 
read a good diBal, and tnm^led, mtd seen a geed dealr they de the work for 
thehoBDur ef rl; and lAiough they mny net please U9 aO^ a man must be ir 
fool to tbink that m^ who must be paid to^ dt^ the work, would d> it any 
better because they drew the money for theur time; Law makmg is not 
like turf paring, that yen can maike sure elc a m&a earning his money at it. 

Sam Gor^e. We have got one point more — ^fh^ say there should be na 
'Property Qualification," i.e., that any man, whether he is worth a farthing 
or not, may be a manber. 

Mkh Grktfed. Why, Wess thefoc^h fellows, how can they think tecram 
81^ stul^ down eur tlnroats; we are not all SelomonS) but we aze not all 
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fools; do thej want us to believe that the making lawd and governing all 
our lands at home and across the seas is a thing like driving a gig, that 
almost an J man may learn in a day to do somehow, in a week to do safely. 
We shaH eome to a pretty pa^s, i£ we are to have a fresh election every 
year, pay men for being elected, and yet let any idle, good-for-nothing fel- 
low, who uever had industry to earn anything, or thrift to keep what he had, 
be qualified to be a member. Members will be like blackberries, growing 
in every hedge, if this is to be the way of it. Why, I know some half-a- 
dozen of these Chartist fellows, who are always talking in at the ' Star,' 
where I put up my team, when I go in with the corn to Foxtown, who would 
then all be for being parliament men. To hear them talk to us, you would 
suppose they were the only folk in the universe who knew anything about 
right or wrong; and yet, I could never find that any one of them ever stuck to 
any honest business long enough to pay Ms way. Then they are terrible 
feUows for getting hold of other folk's money, for their * great schemes,' as 
they call them; they talk very big of the pounds of money they send up 
every month to their Chartist member in London, who says he is buying 
such a lot of land that he will give fifty thousand of us if we will pay him a' 
little ready money at once, an acre or two, and a house, and tools, and I 
don't know what besides same day or other. These fellows who call them- 
selves agents for him, to my way of thinking, are not of .the sort I should 
like to trust my money to— let alone the sending it on such a wild-goose 
chase. 

I don't wonder they wish to see property qualification done away with; 
they were never yet thought as good as any of their honest-working, quiet 
neighbours; they'd like well enough an Act of Parliament which would 
make a sort of gentlemen of them. If I am ever forced to have a vote, X 
will vote for members who have something to lose; for they will be for. 
doing what is just by others, lest they suffer themselves. I will have nothing 
to do with putting the spending the money of the nation, and the making 
laws to keep rogues in order, into the hands of idle spendthrifts or noisy, 
talkers about matters they know nothing more of than they have learned 
from the mischievous papers of the men who have wit enough and ar& 
wicked enough to use them for their own purposes. 

Sam Grprye, Why, John, you don't seem to like the Charter or the 
Radicals. Are you then for letting everything remain as it is? 

John Gristfed. I know very well that much wants mending before we 
poor working folk get what we ought to do, and that is, hind treatment from 
those who get hard work out of us. But, Mr. Gorye, I teU you what I 
.think, that all the Charters in Uie world won't make a bad master, good — a 
hard landlord, kind. We don't have much to do with laws, and don't care to 
have more than we can help; what is paid one week we have eaten, or shall 
eat tfie next week. Laws can't force fair wages; nor can I see that they can 
stop the cruel work those squires make, who pull down our poor dwellings, 
and try to drive us away from their estates. I don't complain of the law 
when I am forced to seek it If any (me molests me or mine, the justices 
are always very willing to punish them. I can't say I like the Poor Law; 
but I don't see that these Chartists promise to make that any better. If the 
rich folk who own the land, and either farm it or let it to others, would only 
give us decent Christian treatment, they would never find us labourers 
turning against them. 

Let us have power to earn fair wages wherever we can get work; let us 
have decent dwellings wherever we are forced to live; give us power to 
worship our God on the day he appoints; let us have a chance of rearing our 
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young ones in their daty to Him in Heaven^ and to the rulers on earth; and 
no Chartists will ever drive us to disturb the country by asking for changes 
which would pull the rich down and make the poor still poorer. 

Oppress us, defraud us, breed us up on wages that, starve the flesh, in 
dwellings that starve the soul; treat us as beings of a different order from 
the rich, not merely of a different degree, and we may be easy led to mis- 
chief, for discontent will soon breed it. Treat us fairly and kindly, and you 
may take my word for it, Mr. Gorye, the Queen will never have warmer 
wefi-wishers than we of the smock-frock. 



ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRINCIPLE OF 
SOCIALISM IN FRANCE. 

Abridged Report of Mr, A, J". Scotfs Lecture, 
(Concluded from the last Nomber.) 

THE plan of Louis Blanc may be thus stated, in a very abbreviated form, 
but chiefly in his own words. (" Organisation du Travail," conclusion.) 
Government to be the supreme regulator of production. To this end it 
must possess great powers. The extension of the suflrage was (previously 
to February, 1848) sought as the means of bringing in a government willing 
to undertake this, and of clothing them with sufficient authority. The 
government is to enter into competition, as the means of putting an end to 
competition. A loan is to be raised, for the establishment of social manu- 
factures; at first on a scale comparatively small, in regard to their numbers. 
These are to be governed by laws enacted by the national legislature. At 
this stage, the workmen here employed must produce certificates of character. 
For the present, and expressly because of the false notions produced by the 
bad training of this generation, a difference of wages is to exist, according 
to the duties performed. But in all cases, the wages are to be amply sufficient 
for the maintenance of the workman. After the first year this scale of services 
and remunerations, in each factory, is to be fixed by the votes of the workmen 
themselves; for the first year, by the government. An annual account is to 
be taken of the net profits, whid^ are to be divided into three parts. One is 
to be equally divided among the members of the community; the second to 
be given to the support of the aged, sick, and infirm, and the alleviation of 
crises in other trades; the third is to furnish implements of labour to those 
who desire to join the community, so as to provide for its extension. Each 
community will consbt in part of the workmen in some trade which, from its 
nature, collects many hands on one spot (as in England cotton-spinning, 
iron-smelting, &c.), and partly of such as would otherwise be scattered. 
Every workman is to be free to employ his earnings as he will; but the 
experience of the advantages of association will soon lead (M. Louis Blanc 
does not d6ubt) to a voluntary community in necessities imd enjoyment 
The social factories, set in motion by the government, will soon fairly con-* 
quer private competition in their own branches, and absorb all the labour of 
those sorts respectively. In each trade, competition of the communities will 
be prevented, by combining all that belong to that trade into a single interest. 
There will, finally, arise a community of profit and loss, between all the dif- 
ferent branches of industry. 

Louis Blanc and his associates, therefore, had not got up their scheme 
merely to meet the occasion of the late revolution. For years it bad been 
before the public, and, by its large promises, hsid interested great classes of 
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powd to voe g0vsei3iBKeixfc.Muti]e mewam of introahigiiig tii0 sodol eegaanaation 
of labour. UnliJEa the S^ SimcBMB%. il dDC& not givre ta tfan goversmeat a 
^spotio. Gfiotro^ QTer eipadtieB^ emplDjoneiitB^ Femnncgn^ns, but 91^ the 
talk oi BQ> l^blatmg a& to pw^rade^ for sociid iBdadtsj- fteelf cstiB^btbhrn^ 
itself, and grtmm^ IiLtkvdetaiiAof. its msamoB of sodsL actifntj, itdees 
not very Bnttterialljr differ £com ol&er- adrameB of ^aaaoeiatBOiu ll offevs to 
aoeialiavL a place where to stand to miofww Hut wotld. 

It is only justice to Louis Blanc to rttuomiber that he iras eiiUed to act in 
more difficult circumstances, than if the way had gradually been prepared by 
a peaceful extension of ther suITrage. The whole finance and commerce of 
the country had been violently dislocated by the revolution; and his process, 
which should have had all possible advantages of traoquSlitf end ooafidence, 
had to be tried as a cuse^fbr se^i«se uiguries^aud alarms. 

The full discussion of so vast a project is na fit work fin the mere remnant 
of a lecture. Even within, that space, however, some few things might be 
said worth saying. And in the first place, the French appear, from th& 
cnmexnn fasftweeir Hbevs last: veffrolvtion and Ikst opgaainrtioa: of lalxncr, to 
fiirane mado' real psogrow in, oam reapeet: Itt l^is we nt%h%> perhapS) take- a 
ksaon from them. . Tbvf mw liook to an e«i is polalies;' Th^ had' ariced 
theoraelvesy '^What iate be doDe< with: polidcal pewierif weha^k?^ Riper 
eonsititutioiis^ 8efa«Bes>of rqavesantaticni, kadllost t&eir interest snee I79<l. 
They haiE mate,, tiiis tim% beoa eonteni witii^ makiiag ttMrnaahPe? Imr t» act^ 
the^had:^ fiiretbra^ what good thaiv' fr«e^ aolnoiv was to ^ fi>ip tbeni It 
might not be amiss x^ ia oar eomtry*, political ehai^es wepa no<^ aimed Kt^ 
exe^hy those whpkaididistibB%ia vie^agood use to bo asade^of ti^ new 
pewec toi he. aequiicdL 

B k a dangetoos mistake to suf^ese tiiat the same tesdeneteff ave iio€ 
workings tha same e£%ttiB in Hiis eoontry as- in France.. Ia facty S«QiaKsm^ is 
ibe gvowtb of the mcuksra manafiicturiBg systemv and the system of l^ree 
coB^etitiony whieh tst^m^mUfy Engitsh. We eannot joe^e of ^te extent 
to iMxik the principia of Socialism worka among' bsj by thoextOBt of the 
SociaMst seot. Thirty yeavs; ng^^ the workmen in- Glasgow were inqoiriBg' 
wbeA shouM hinder xaofls and print works- fnom being held in* joiot^stoek l^ 
the bands';, as, ti!ieothc«*dK^ Lamennais^ and Barbet kave> been admktii:^ to 
tlie kcmds in Paris tke^ jvatiec} of their deaaad that ^ the* master' sbaold dis- 
appear^, sfaoidd beoome wovkman^ should be the wovkmaur himself.'' (F^t^ 
Ccmstitaant^ Feisi 29l) JBiace ^ Freneh s^folatioBv Soeialiam m 1^ 
cnnatry has becmoe pofitieal^ has' mixed wilii- Chartkm in public' meeting?, 
and oBxted iir. p^oBitiooB' iom polSHeal changei What is nsere inpi»tanl^ 
Chartism has. become Sociaist. At some of the great open-air meetings^ 
tho people havebeea warned to *^giT>o m> heed to thos&wtu) wosdd persuade 
Ihem: that it is^ not in< tte power of geir^nraent to secare- to tkem constant 
-watk. and &ir. wages." 

[Since thjBklactare waadeH^eyed, April 14, nnm^nons and weighty proof? 
hatre beem obe^^oed of titei l&e tendencies; Froas one paper, two may be 
taken that oecmrred withhi. 9^ wieek of tite leetare. At Maa^ester, on the 
2Q&L Apri^ a rneedng- wa9 beid 'to coneid^ means, of ppovi^bng lood fi»r 
the starnng.' Ota cf the i^peak»9 ^ read esttact? to show that €r<»?«nt- 
ment,. from tte. reign of Edward HI. to tko present time, had TwgviaUd 
wages^ On the same evening, at a meeting of trades* delq^ates^ the dbaisr^ 
YBB^ Stated, that ^the members of that meetm^ are Chartists;* ' beeaase 
a^ the measmres wkich tbe trades?' maaens: had takeor ll«d proved ki<qperati>ve 
lor want a£ politieal poweir.* As one ^peciaMa of the l^sia^Mii at whiehf 
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they auaedy Ike meaCaoiiecly ^fbst loeal bcwrds of trade sbcndd be esteblidiedy 
so that masters and workmen should have an equal chance, of haTiBg tlieur 
disputes amicably settled '-^« e. by the oonstitotioii of the boards, as con- 
sisting of members from each class. Both these meetings are reported ia 
the Manchester Guardian of April 22. And both are instanees of politieid. 
agitation in which the organization of labour is the end in view. It is nc^t 
quite without significsBce that the same paper contained & report of a lecture^ 
devoured greedily by a Manchester audience, in which Communism waa- 
Refined as ^ an attempt to see whether sametUbig better than competition 
may not be devised;' and in which Hhe time for pooh-podiing Com- 
munism' was declared to be past Perhaps oar lost note from the same 
number may seem unconnected with the others. A moment's reflection wiH 
sliow how much it has to do with them. The circular of Messes^ Bailt<m and 
Sons, sharebrokers^ after showing that Lord Dalhottde and the pailiamentaxy 
committee had judged better than the railway speculators, goes on to say, 
that ' the 60,000/. balance of loss by the fluctuation of prices between the 
highest and lowest up to this time, would have been in some degree moderated,, 
perhapsy had parliament not suffered the railwaying the kii^dom to proceed 
until one general or entire system, based upon a sound and economical 
system, had been well considered.' Even in the most subdued forms, and 
even from railway-sharebrokers, more demands for the organization of" 
labour!] 

We have thus far reported, in outline, Mr. Scotfs lectun^ as containing ft 
brief history of the development of Socialism in fVanee^ and an illustration, 
of the feelkig, in our country, of the same wants which have there led to 
those attempts at remedy. The dose of the lecture consisted of eriticisms on 
the scheme, partly of ma. economical, but eMefly of a nuxcal nature. Bat the 
subject seems to deserve a foUer consideration than was contained in these 
remarks. This we hope to give in an early number, and to this the rep<»-t 
of the lecture should be. regarded as prdiminary. The lapse of time haflt 
also materially altered the aspect of the question in France. 



SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE AMERICANS^ AS SHOWN BY 

THEMSELVES. 

Extract of an Address from the Associationists of New York to the 

Provisional Government of France, 

'* rpHE insufficiency of republican instittttions, when purety political, ifr 
X proved to us by an experience of m(»^B than seventy years. Those 
institutions with us, however exeeUent, are far from being able to ensure 
comfort and morality to the labouring classes.^ A few fads, will be enough 
to establish this truths 

^ In the vast and wealthy state of New York, pauperism has reached one- 
seventeenth part of the population. Our immense and nnm^ous prisons are 
constantly filled with offenders; in the capital alone^ the best statistical 
accounts fix the victims of prostitution at ten thousand; and in this respect, 
the city of New York is no worse off ibaxi the other towns of the United 
States. 

< The stoppages of work which afflict other countries, we^h equally npea 
us« During the dead season, 30,000 persons wander unemployed every year 
in the city of New York alone. Here, too, financial crises, failures, and 
commercial firaads, render the oscillations and movements of industry as dan* 
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gerous and as unsteady, as in countries subject to the arbitrariness of 
monarchical rule. 

* Here, too, the tendency to organize a monopoly of trade and industry, in 
favour of a small number of large capitalists, exhibits itself more and more 
-every day, whence results the division of our republican society into two 
classes; those who have something, and those who have nothing — ^that is to 
say, the class of industrial masters and industrial slaves. Had we not the 
immense resources of the yet uncultivated territories of the west, constantly 
to absorb a considerable portion of the working population, we should soon 
be reduced to that state of abasement so contrary to freedom, and so repug- 
nant to the generous instincts of the human heart — ^that deplorable state 
whch is known by the name of financial feudalism. Against all these evils 
of industrial and social dislocation, we repeat it, republican institutions, when 
purely political, are absolutely powerless.' — Dimocratie Padfique. 



SOME EXPERIENCES WITH DOMESTIC CREATURES. 

BT A TOWNSMAN. 

Canary Bibds. — ^No. I. 

I AM a great lover of animals, but having spent the greater part of my 
life in towns, I have had but little opportunity of observing the habits 
of any others than such as can reasonably be confined to a room or a house. 
I do not know much even about dogs, because dogs to be happy require, 
at least, a largeish garden to play in. Some people may say that the same 
reasoning applies to birds; and so it would, if the whole habits of one par- 
ticular species, the Canary, had not been essentially modified by many gene- 
rations of captivity in the Tyrol, at Hamburgh, &c. 

I was once a great breeder of Canary birds. Not that I ever knew any- 
thing about them as a bird-fancier. I consulted only my eye and feelings 
in my preferences. I used to admire bright yellow birds, and bright green 
ones, and symmetrically spotted ones. I used to like them according to their 
characters; for, let me tell you, that Canary birds are just as various in 
character as human beings, and as far as I can make out, capable of all the 
same feelings and passions as ourselves. I do not believe at all in the mar- 
vellous stories which are told us of an unerring instinct in animals, different 
from all that is seen in man. I believe that it is the nature of birds to build 
nests, much as it is the nature of man to walk upon two legs. I believe that 
no two birds ever built their nests exactly alike, any more than any two men 
ever walked exactly alike; and I know that some birds build nests very 
l>adly, just as some men walk very badly. 

The general economy of my Canary birds was simply this: — During winter, 
or rather during the whole interval of the pairing seasons, the birds were as 
much as possible kept together in one large cage. Sometimes this was im- 
possible, as certain birds invariably quarrelled with one another; and some 
were spiteful, and would pluck the others on the sly till they bled; separation 
or solitude was thus at times indispensable. When the pairing season came, 
it was observable that, notwithstanding occasional infidelities, the same birds 
almost invariably sought the same mates. The wish to build a nest was, of 
course, easily perceived by the female birds gathering up threads, straws, or 
feathers, or by their ruthlessly plucking their neighbours. They were then, 
as need required, put into separate cages, with a basket hung up in the 
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corner of each, and placed in a dark or a quiet comer, according to their dis- 
positions. Some birds require absolute stillness, others almost absolute 
darkness, others do not mind a large amount of light, and even of noise. 
Some will leave their eggs at once if looked at, or kill their young ones if 
they are touched; others will let eggs and young ones be taken out and put 
in again, and even sit upon strange eggs. Some females are knowing enough 
to break and throw out, or eat up, an egg as soon as it is bad; others will 
waste themselves to a shadow sitting over one which actually stinks, and 
will even require to be taken out of their nest before they will leave it. 

The parents of almost my whole stock were a smooth-headed green male, whom 
I called Greeny, and a yellow hen with a top-knot, whom I called Yellowy. 
Let me observe, by the way, that two top-knots put to pair together will 
often have bald young ones, and, indeed, that their young will scarcely ever 
have their heads properly feathered — a circumstance which I can in nowise 
explain. Greeny and Yellowy were both, I conceive, birds with minds un- 
developed by constant contact with man, and did not show (except, in one 
instance, which I shall presently notice) any remarkable qualities. Yellowy 
was a good ordinary housewife, built a good many nests, and brought up a 
good many young ones. She soon grew tame, and would eat from the hand. 
Greeny was a harsh saturnine bird, a good singer, and so wild that he never 
could be tempted to touch the most tempting delicacy from the hand. Indeed, 
for a long time he could not bear any one to approach the cage, and would 
beat himself against the wires in terror. He was a severe husband, but 
attentive in pairing time. For the uninitiated, it must be stated that the 
greatest conjugal virtue in a male Canary is to supply the hen abundantly 
with food and drink while she is sitting, so as to spare her the trouble of 
coming down to feed herself, thereby leaving her eggs to cool and grow 
addled. Some male birds go farther than this, and actually sit when the 
hen is off. But they are somehow rather awkward about this, and often get 
rated by the wife on her return for having rumpled her seat. 

There was, however, one very marked trait in Greeny's character, which 
I never saw developed in another bird to the same extent — a passionate 
jealousy of his mate. I was in the habit, at first, every now and then, of letting 
the birds out into the open room for exercise — a practice which I latterly 
gave up, as few ever learned to re-enter the cage of their own accord, and 
the catching them was generally attended with great trouble and flurry, to 
the injury of their health. Now, whenever YeUowy and Greeny were out 
with other birds. Greeny never left her. Yellowy was a good-natured chatty 
creature, quite willing to make acquaintances; but as soon as any other bird 
approached her. Greeny flew at him with extended wings and open beak, 
and never left the stranger tiU he had beaten him ofl*, returning often to 
inflict a castigation on his wife. Never till his dying day could the jealous 
creature be made to abide the society of other birds. His wife died first, 
and he did not long survive her. 

The first brood of Greeny and Yellowy was one of three, all ill-favoured 
creatures. The eldest was a smooth-headed white one, whom we called Leon; 
the second, a white one with a top-knot, named Leontine; and the third, a 
brown top-knot, yclept Bruno. 

Leon was a very odd bird, the like of whom I never saw again. He was 
scarcely fledged before he began to try his voice, and became from thence, 
till he was nearly full-grown, a constant songster. His voice, though thin, 
was sweet, and very peculiar. One day, when the birds were aU out in the 
room, Leon flew up and perched. upon a chandelier, and there began singing 
better than we had ever heard him do. He sang, he sang, he sang, without 
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liie malleftt mtemumoiiy for, I sappoae, half ah kour^ till the whole bouse^ 
hold were called in to bear, imd crowded beneath Hie chandelier. At laart^ 
be etoppedl, came down, and never 6ang a note again during bis Mfe! Nftj, 
a few mootfaa afterwaj:ds, Xicon iaid an egg; and when Mie bad once begun, 
she wafi lor ever brfing tbeaa, and eating them ftfterwajrdsl The creature 
was oeTer good ior aajtbiiig. fibe never kaew bow to build a neat, b«t 
laid her eggs, like a suEDjpA^os, in ^e bottom of the cage. Wtietber ahetmd 
eiiiaxttited ail her a^ise m that goeat wmg of hers, I do not know, but ske 
always remained to ub a eomplete pjizzle; toid, in fsLCt, we issed to look upon 
ber ms & xnere fooL I bad one or imc other socb Snatanoeg, and even of 
.spparentlf nmd bii?d& Bat I neirer knew ftnotber ben to sijig after the first 
few weeks of ber existence, when -the litlde ones are o&en found, bj mei^e 
«bJWsb imkatiwi, trying their Tolees with iii&tr bcothers. Leon's dian^ 
ddier-aoDg was, bowaTer, aamctbing <|uite «aque and beautiful. I su^>ob« 
a was some i^aasiaiiate ode on the filighted ri^iits <of wosien. A meaninjg 
it bad, no doiibt, although one irhaeb man ^as not able to understand, aa^ 
moTB iban « nigfatiii^Je would understand one of Woidawor^ii's sonneta. 



* COMMON OBJECTS.'' 

IT is 60 nafnai, and so ceaaanaUe, Ibat people who ba;ve a eommon <^je0t 
in Tiew sbcmld finite €f»r the purpose of obtaining it by all l»vHul meane, 
that the aastcnn of doing so must be fneqtaent in every country wbere what is 
cadied the ' liberty of the subject' is not oKoeh inter^eiied w^; imd in t\m 
mvmtsj it has, in fact, become ao ^ofiieHt, that almost the first iimpulse of a 
wan who has any oSajsct at heart is to look <out lor, and if be cannot ^nd, to 
form, some asaoeiatton of men, with the same -views as himself, for ttie 
{awpose of bringing it about. 

This, we have said, as both natnisal and zieasonable; the law adlowe it, and 
ii has loi^ been considered the birtbrigdxt of every Eqglii^iflian. But because 
tt 3B l^al, a&d beoaasse it is easy, we are cot Ibe more eaoempt from the dutj 
of «Kercis]fDg this right oonscientioudy, and in the spirk of honesty, a«id with 
a sense of pablic respoaeibitity^ With us, it is not OBily the PaFtiameiit l^t 
snakes hm — poblae opinion dsoottakesiaws — pubiie opinion, whose voice m 
wo couDtry can be aifatogeliber sspppessed, and which with us is always plainlj 
and distinctly heard, dtbough ft does not perforin the formal and solemil 
fmketionsof legislation, yet, as every one must feel, is in trnflh the gpeat 
ariginstoar and en£oBK)er of most pdistiieal movements and ^ehanges. Whoever, 
tbeFe€[»K^ takes xqpoo lumself, dither byword or pen, to discuss any pubG^ 
enb^ect, or in any way to espasess an (pinion on pabHc matters; whoever 
joins any polxtieal :associs6on, or iswells any cry, or demands any reform, 
does, andeed, what he has a perfect legal right to do, but he does it with the 
responsibility of a legislator upon his shoulders. In bis spb^e, and so far as 
ids powrers ailow him, be is dealiag with the f(»tuQes of the whole oom- 
aBEKunity ; he is acting in a public, not a private capacity; a»d if be enters 
aipon such a cemrse from ax^y private or sdSsh consideratioa, he is guiky of 
the same offence (though perhaps he little thinks it) as the n^inister who sells 
^places for money, or the ridh landlord who makes laws for the benefit of his 
iDwn estates. 

Bew people consider this vayaeriously. Most seem to thii& that tb^ 
;are jtussi^ed m joimng any party whose oliject, if attained, will accomplish 
itheir own private oli^eKats at the same time. It is not practically considei>ed 
^tisbonest for a mamifaetmrer^ ^wbo wishes to produce cheap cottons, to 
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deuBttJitd Free Tnde; for « lamdowner, who desires :to keep up ins TentB, ^ 
be a Frotectioniat; or for a jnan who .fajB no Tote, cand irauid .like to bavn 
OAe» to joia tibe Cbartists» and ^ go' &fr niiiversal soffirage. And j&t bow 
difiboiMst it ifil What yoaireaily ymmt is one thing; what 7«iL>p9etend io 
want istinother. True, imireiisd suffrage kerne wagf hj whaeh 310x1 wiovld 
get a voteti and so <B6tti]ig your aei^ghhour's houae on fire is 9ae way hf 
which you Jnight roast yoar own ^^gge; but yon eamiot jnatLj ^demand 
unirerMtl suffi-age nnleas 70a jnot only wish to liave a vote yoniveif^ hmt 
aiaoeneAy, and a&r fair consideraimi, beOieTe that it is idesiraye aixd wiM he 
a good t&mg &rsthisooitntry«at this time, thai 6achBhoiiid.bBliKiiawoftfae 
kttd. Unleas yon bdbd that ^oonviction, yon have no legaimon eaoBe wxfeh 
those who do; and your joining them, instead of being a ^ir ondetrflogb^ 
forward £dk>wship of men aU ceekisg t^e same olgeet, will cmly he a dirt^r 
compromise between men seeing dLgknent elects — ^namel^ evecy eis'bis 
own Interest; instead of saying, * We all desire the same thing, let us unite 
to get it,' it is saying, < I want ^ihts, and yoti want -that; now, if you will help 
me to get what I want, I will help you to get what you want — and no ques- 
tions asked:' a sort of bargain wlueh is oonunon enough between thieves, 
conquerors, and the like, but one to which every honest man should scorn to 
owe assistance. 

It is not so very iong ago since jnerohaais and banl&ecs used to get into 
Parliament for the open and dedu^ reasou, that it gave l^bem opportunities 
of furthering their own interests; and the eig^diture of ton or twenty 
thousand pounds in the purchase of a eeat was looked upon, and confessedly 
treated, as a wise investment of mercantile capital, which, with proper 
management, might be made to return an ample profit to the firm. There 
can hardly be moch of this siNrt of thing in these days — of ^lass legislation 
indeed, (which is but the same thing oa « rather larger seale,) there is still 
more than enough; but at all events, whatever be i^ f>mctice,.such motives 
at least are not confessed; and, however he may <Bd^ every member of the 
House now acknowledges, and feels too, that a seat in Parliament is only a 
trust, to be exercised for the benefit of the nation at large; and that he who 
accepts it is bound by a saered obligstioa to use the power teonisrred on him 
for the furtherance of tibe public ^ood ooiy, And fiar no other purpose what- 
soever. No man in these da,y% vonM ^dwe to ecmfess that he had given a 
vote on any other grounds than those of tihe geaecal in^arest, though of 
course opinions may, and do, greatly vary as to what the general interests are. 

If this be true, as it is thus admitted to be, of those who are directly con- 
cerned in the makioig of the law, it ni»st be true also of those who are 
indirectly concerned in it — ^that is to say, of aU who join in any expression of 
public opinion on professedly public grounds. Of conrse, I do not mean to 
say that a man may net lawfully pursue his own pnvate interests, and try 
to accomplish his own private ends, nor even that he may not publicly 
advocate his private interests, or those of his class, provided he do not 
hold them out to be other than ^icy are — private ^ class krterests. Such 
interests often have claims on the L^islatore, which ought to be listened to; 
but I do mean to «ay that be may not pursue such interests or ends as 
these under the false pretence that ^ey are public interests and public ends* 
And be it remembered, that the desire of power or notoriety, the love of 
excitement, the wish for change arising <enly fe)m a vague feeling of discon- 
tent, are just as much selfish and unworthy motives for joining a political 
movement as considerations of piuuids, shiltingB, and pence. No motive but 
one is, or can be, a right one — namely, the sincere conviction, *not lightly 
jpicked up at second-hand, but fairly and deliberately arrived at^ that yoa 
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are furthering the public good by so doing. If jou have this conyiction, it 
is not only your right, but your duty, to act upon it; if Jyou have not, it is 
your duty to leave to others a matter which you are not qualified to take 
part in yourself. And let no man say ' this notion of duties and respon- 
sibilities is strained and far-fetched; the effect that any conduct of mine can 
actually have upon the making of the laws is so small and so remote that I 
am not bound to look so closely into possible results.' The answer is ready; 
you provide it yourself. Your own conduct refutes your own excuses. You 
prove, by joining this movement, that you believe your doing so will have 
some effect worth taking into consideration, else why do you join it at all? If 
you cannot do much, at all events, you are doing aU that you can ; and that 
is the standard by which weak and strong will sdike be judged. Remember 
that the servant to whom only one talent was intrusted, was expected to 
make a good use of it, just as much as he who had ten. 

B. 



QUATRAINS. 

The Cook. 

I, clapping on my sides my wings with might. 
First to myself the busy mom proclaim: 

Who others doth to tasks and toil incite, 

Should first himself have roused unto the same. 

The Bees. 

We light on fruits, and flowers, and purest things; 

For if on carcases or aught unclean. 
When homeward we returned, with mortal stings 

Would slay us the keen watchers round our queen. 

The Peacock. 

I, glorying in my wings' extended pride. 
See mj foul legs, and then I sl»iek outright: 

So shrieks a human soul that has espied 
Its baseness 'mid vain-glorious self-delight. 

The Snake. 

Myself I force some narrow passage through. 
That I may leave my old worn skin behind, 

And issue forth in splendour of my new: 
Hard entrance into life all creatures find. 

The Diamond. 

I only polished am in mine own dust; 

Nought else against my hardness will prevail: 
And thou, O man, in thine own sufferings must 

Be polished; every meaner help will fail. 
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EQUALITY. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN A YOUNG FEENCHMANj A STATES-MAN FROM 
AMEBICA, AND AN ENGLISH MECHANIC. 

Young Frenchman. Welcome, citizen, to the New World ! You cannot 
claim that title for your side of the Atlantic any longer. We shall soon be 
taking journeys to America for the purpose of seeing some specimens of 
ancient institutions. 

American, You may see much, indeed, among us that is very old— old 
forests, not. to speak of a sun, moon, and stars, that have been shining some 
thousands of years. 

English Mechanic, We are told, sir, that you are making short work with 
your forests. I do not see how you can wish to get rid of the siin and stars: 
they are not aristocrats — they turn the same friendly look upon us all. 

Amer, They do, indeed; how often have I beten cheered by the witness 
which they bear to the way in which God regards his creatures, when all 
around me seemed to be telling a difi*erent tale! 

y. Fr, All around yo««.^ I know there is one blot in your system: you 
have not learnt to look upon a black face yet as the face of a man. Surely, 
every other part of your institutions speaks of Equality. 

Amer, I love the institutions of my country dearly. I believe them to be 
the best which any country possesses. But if you think that they will make 
men equal, or keep them equal, you do indeed want the experience of our 
old world. 

E. Mech, You do not mean, sir, that things are as unequal among you as 
they are among us? You do not mean that you have different ranks sepa- 
rated from one another, as ours are? 

Amer, No! The society of the States grew up in a different way alto- 
gether from the society of Europe. Chiefs did not come over with their 
dependents to conquer and divide the land. Colonists, chiefly of the middle 
class, united by religious sympathies, settled on a soil which has been ample 
enough to supply them with opportunities for fresh emigration and settle- 
ment ever since. In such a condition of things, what you call here distinc- 
tion of ranks is not to be looked for. 

Y, Fr, And you do not care for the privilege which seems to have been 
denied you? 

Amer, Certainly not. I accept thankfully our condition as that which 
God has intended for us. If I thought we had created it for ourselves, I 
should feel very differently. I should not expect it to be enduring. I doubt 
whether I could wish it to be so. 

E, Mech, Why not, sir? 

Amer, Because I feel that we are marring continually what God has made 
No. 6. 
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for us. We have a testimony that men are meant to be equal; but which 
of us really believes them to be so? 

K Fr. Tqb! — we have. seen a little into l3ie evil of your coadiftion In &«t 
respect. You want a deeper equality than you have yet : you want a social 
equality, not merely a political equality. 

Amer. How are we to get it? 

K Fr. Though fortunes are not so vast among you as here in England, 
you are always striving after the increase of them. 

Amer, Most true. 

K Fr. And that striving disturbs the sense of equality in your minds, and 
may very soon shake yoijr institutions. 

Amer. 1 know your fact, and sometimes tremble at your prophecy. But 
the remedy? 

Y. Fr, Competition is as active among you as it is in the nations of 
Europe. 

Amer. More active by far. Everything in our circumstances, and almost 
everything in the charaotet of dur institudons, fai^oUfs ^le growth of it. 

K Fr, Preciaely; and wha<^ then, Can you do but control these drcuia- 
stanoes, and alter your institutions, so far as they have this tendsency ? 

Amer. Change the circumstances that preserved us from the distioetidns 
of rank, by which Europe is plagued? Alter the institutiofas whi^h jrou 
were admiring as the great guarantees for Freedom and Equality? 

V.Fr. Not that part of them. 

fitter. Yes, my fViend, preciaely that part of them. Aay restraints ujpon 
liberty of emigration, settlement, association — any attempt whatevBr, on the 
part of our government, td crush the tendency to tompetition in our people^ 
must involve the loss of exactly that liberty upoh which we AmericanB have 
prided ourselves. 

Y. Fr. Not at all; you retain your self-governtnent. The peopte will 
still be sovereign, though it lays down laws for its own management. 

Jtmer. Oli^ these phrases ! The people still sovereign I*— laying down rnlefil 
for its own management! Will you give me change for th^m? I have heard 
them all my life. But if you believe our hoary-headed wisdom^ Ihey mean 
nothing, or they mean a yr&tj intolerable tyranny. They mean the shout of 
the noisiest, the wish of the idlest, the decree of the stupidest or the vilest* 
They are fatal to the equality of men, unless you strike out of thfe roll ^ 
men, those who think^ thoee who work, those who have a pu^pode for the 
^ood of their kin*;. 

K Fr* Tou tu-e a traitor to the principle which yoilr country exists ta 
Assert. 

Amer. God forbid! My country exists to asaert Equality. I am a traitor 
to it if I do not protest against that which hinders it from making its asser- 
tion efFecttial: 

K Fr. I do riot uriderstHttd you; You say competition threatens to de«^ 
stroy equdity, and yjet yOu will not enter any protest agfeinst that. 

Amer. I do not wish our laws to protest against it. If they are to Uphold 
Freedom and Equality^ they must, I believe, pertoit men to bO nearly as 
foolish as they like to be — only sending them to gaol when their folly brings 
forth some act Whici breaks the f»eaee of the state, or violates the freedcwn of 
some other of its tneiftfeers. 

Y. Pr. How, then, will you avert the danger which you foresee from 
competition? 

Amer. It is inevitable, so long as men habitually believe '^le things for 
which they contend with then: iieighbours, and ^hich they must "hold to the 
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-^xclmdcm c£ their :»49%hbeinfs,, are tkeinotest preeioasttluQgs. ^Unless theise 
.b&SQBiaeiectttftl'aBefiBS of oottotesaetiQg ibis/faith, the ^vil most goonxmul- 
.tipl3ring underi «»e fiet ofi institudons as. <much a& another. 

Y.Fr. WJbatiif we eaa so organize labour, that no obq shall he excluded 
from: the. fcoks* of it by. another sharing in. them? 

Amer, LxieitherjaffirHi nor, deny. that such an organization ofJabonr is 
possible. I do affirm that you can nerer brizng it i-abont, or , ppeserve it ' if 
you did bring it<about, byjany decrees or laws whatever. 

Y,.Fr, Not if the good sense of thOi people, and their eonviction of < the 
misclHefs: of: the. opposite system were working with their Imivs? 

Amer. You have ^rst to get the good sense; Jn&siU ^o ereate a^praetioal 
conviction of the evils of a system, which < is icNoaded on the same: piineiple 
as'younown. 

Y, iFr. How- <m the same principle? 

Amer. .Those* who are restlessly striving all their lives • tO: get: finer Ju>useB 
-find betters clothes than, their neighbours, regard houses and clothes as the 
lehief^goodofinan. What else do you teadi him is his. chief. good? As 
long aSi he thinks so, he must strive, he oqght. to ^strive, to have the vesy 
ij>est possible houses And clothes. You* stiie his active energies if , you hinder 
him from striving. You may make him a better j^ing or valve in a co- 
operative machine, but yau inake him less a man. 

Y, Ft, Whatiis your/ recipe for making him more a man? 

Amer. iWe were 'speaking a little inrhile ago of the su9, and moon, and 
stars. * , 

Y.Fr, Very good things in their way, but what help is in them? 

Amer, Some; but I admit not all we want. I said they were great and 
eheering witnesses of true equality— ^that is to say, if we think of them a^ 
^orth more . than our chairs «nd tables. . 

F. Mech, When will the rich people learn to do that? 

Amer. Perhaps they and the poor may learn to do it together. It is my- 
liope that they will, some day. At all events, you and I may begin. 

Y, Fr, But how do you apply your doctrine? 

Amer, In this way. I find in my country, I find. in England, I believe I 
-shall find in France, a very fatal tendency to substitute the mere accidents 
and outsides of a man for the man himself. I know the Eepublican institu- 
tions do not cause or cure this tendency; I would not abandon them for 
monarchical ones: in America, out of an idle dieam that so -I might :get rid of 
it. Icannotvcounael you to .take the opposite course, in hopes of realizing 
the same dream; but I would call upon all here, and there, and everywhere, 
to fight against it in .themselves and in their £sllow men, and so become wit- 
nesses for the .truth of equality. 

Y, Fr. You dont mean, then, by equality what we mean by it? 

j4mer, I wish that I knew what that is. I have tried to diseover, 
hitherto, in Vain. Your writers and i^eakers overwhelm me with their 
^loquenee: sometimes I think I have caught their sense; then it takes wii^ 
in some splendid abstraction, and I lose sight of it altogether. Does it mean 
Equal Xa2£^« .^ All laws pretend to be equal for all classes: none are 
thoroughly so. Every Englishman, Frenchman, and American should 
labour that his may be more so. iElaeh will have much to do, and yet Ite 
^eannot do that well, unless :he aims at isomething higher. What is that 
something ? Js it equality in property .^ None of you quite intend that ; but 
you intend it just & Hide; you leave the door sufficiently open to let in that 
notion, if no other is found large enough for you. Do you mean equality 
in rank f /cannot object to that; but I am sure it is not what you want. 
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and that it would satisfy you very ill if you got it. For though I would not 
bring family distinctions into America, I do know that in Europe they were a 
great check upon absolutism, great instruments in the free growth of a Chris- 
tendom society. The Mahometan had nothing of the kind. In his society there 
was nothing but a sultan and his officials — a state not very unlike that which 
Louis Philippe seems to have endeavoured to bring about among you; the 
I least favourable to liberty and growth of any I. can imagine. Do you mean, 
, then, equality in education? This is a much higher idea; it borders, I 
think, upon the true one, though it is far enough from being the true one. 
Absolute equality in education you cannot have, unless all men had the same 
works to do, since education ought to fit men for their works. Absolute 
\ equality in education you cannot have, unless all men had the same gifts in 
J kind or degree, for education ought to cultivate these gifts, whatever they be. 

But you may have an education which is not merely one for works and of 
gifts — an education which will call forth the Mah who is to do the work, who 
is to receive the gifts. Such an education will discover the. real secret of 
equality. It will find that which lies beneath all distinctions of rank and 
property; that which alone prevents them or the absence of them from 
t being a curse; that which no institutions created, and which can alone pre- 
serve institutions or reform them. 

£. Mech. Where is such an education to be had, sir? 

Amer, I believe the traces of it may be found in every country. It may be 
hidden in yours by old abuses or modern inventions; but it can be made 
effectual for one class, for all classes. If we are as thoroughly convinced 
as we ought to be, that there is a Teacher who knows what is in man, and 
seeks to unfold all the capacities of his being, we shall not rest any of us, 
till we have brought ourselves and our countrymen to seek for that equality 
which we shall have when we feel our common relation to Him, and only 
then. 



ONE LAW FOR THE RICH, AND ONE LAW FOR 
THE POOR. 

MR. Editor, — I wish you would take up this subject. It has many aspects. 
I know it is hackneyed. The readers of the Examiner and of the Times, 
for instance, would perhaps not take great interest in what they have often 
seen before discussed. But I take it many of your readers have not read these 
journals, and moreover I do not think that the matter has always been so 
properly handled, either in the one journal or the other, as it ought to be. 
For my present purpose, I assume the object of all law is to protect property 
and person. 

This is done by prohibiting the doing of certain things considered hurtful 
to others. The main object of all such laws should be compensation for 
any injury done, either by restoration or a compensation; and, in many 
cases, punishment inflicted on the wrong-doer; (this in order to deter per- 
sons from doing the like;) and in addition to this, as far as it can be devised, 
there should be that discipline which may tend to reform the criminal. 
We have perhaps a system of trial, and of proof of innocence or guilt better 
than any other civilized country (though with some defects), yet I believe 
as regards a due provision for restitution or compensation, and an appor- 
tionment of punishment, we are in many cases far behind other countries. 
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Restitution or compensation in cases of theft or injury, is provided for in few 
cases only: a man robs me, and aJl I get in the way of compensation is the 
allowance to gratify my anger or revenge by prosecuting, at a considerable 
expense of m6ney and time. Surely, the principle of restitution or recom- 
pence should be carried out as far as circumstances permit, as well as punish- 
ment, and as far as may be possible, we should accompany that punishment 
by such discipline as may tend to reform. I leave out the question as to 
capital punishments; as to the best means of punisliment by prison discip- 
line, solitary confinement, transportation, flogging, disgrace, &c. These, 
indeed, are all grave and difficult sul^ects; and ^ the people' for whom you 
profess to write are deeply interested in all these. 

But there are vast heaps of minor offences, committed mostly by the 
poor, but occasionally by the rich; the disprc^rtion is not so great when 
the different numbers of the one class and the other are considered. 
Many of these offences-^petty assaults, petty trespasses, petty infringe- 
ments of the right to property, &c. — are punished by fine or imprisonment, 
at the discretion of the magistrate or judge; or by fine; and in default 
of capacity, or willingness to pay the fine, by imprisonment. This then is 
the great evil in small matters; small as regards the rich — ^great as regards 
the poor. Lord this or the Duke of that conmiits one of these crimes^ 
knowing that the scale of punishment is from 5L to 6</., he is indifferent as 
to the amount: a poor man commits the same crime, and if it is an alterna- 
tive in the words of the law — that is, fine or imprisonment — he has no 
choice; to ask a labourer with five children, earning Ss, a week, if he can 
pay a fine of I5s. and 9s, 6d. costs, is a mockery, and off he goes in one 
direction to the treadmill for his month or three months of squirrel work, 
and his wife and five children are packed off in another direction to the 
Union. Or even if he can scrape together the fine, then it is for him what 
it would be for the Lord or the Duke, a fine of 10,000/.; and yet the 
law says a man is not to be fined beyond his means. All this shows 
that Vijiney as a punishment for a crime or an injury, is a most unjust, 
because it always must be a most unequal, punishment; it is one that is a 
mockery as regards the poor, for they cannot avail themselves of the alter- 
native, where alternative is held out to them; as regards the rich, it is a 
flea-bite. Now;, no one will deny that the breaking the law by the rich 
is as criminal as by the poor man; some sycophants, indeed, say that 
it is a greater hardship that his Lordship or his Grace should be sent 
to the treadmill than a common man; but I don't think the class who hold 
this doctrine are so bold now as they were. I think if the question were 
discussed on any sound principle, no one would now venture to get up in the 
House of Commons, and deny that the well-educated and the intelligent^ 
and those who are not urged by wanl^ or led astray by ignorance, ought at 
the least to be punished equally with the poor. If the punishment bears 
more sti-ongly on the rich than the poor, it is no more than they deserve, as, 
in fact, their crime is infinitely greater. I am almost ashamed to write all 
these truisms, but though they may be familiar with those who have thought 
on these matters, depend on it that the subject is one on which the poor feel 
strongly, and feel that they have a very short measure of justice, and that 
the balance, as against their rights and interests, kicks the beam. Go to a 
country treadmill and see what its occupants are; but more of this anon, if 
you enter into my views as regards this discussion. Now with respect to 
administering this fining law — the fines are principally for small offences, 
and principally fall on the poor. Country magistrates and London magis- 
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tirates are Ike adnsaistrators; as regardd cotmttj umgistfat^/ I-wifl! disenss*^ 
this hereafter^ eepeeiaHj as r^ar^ their monopoly in" the aditainistspatfon o£^ 

Jthe Grame Laws; but as regards «ven the paid London ma^slrates/l'owii.*' 
(with all due- consideration for the cMoolty of their office) that they hare a 
strcMig leaning in favonr^of the rich. Every journal teems with- proof of itr 
thfey themsdvesare* of the rich class, or' rather hang oo'at the- bottom ofdt^— 
I »8<xpt of denizen of the small great; they are always lawyers, selected 'front* 
i those not fit to be great judges, and they never apply forthfe place unWss^ 
! as lawyers, they find their profession wiH not keep them above want. Now ^ 
\ : I think their- qualifications ought to be even greater and more * varied tha» * 
J « the great judges. Perhaps I am a little under-rating many of those' nowi 
; appointed, I may have my prejudices, seeing I am old, and that I d6 not make 
; allowance for the manifest improvement in the*class of late; but yet asi 
regards fitoes, as regards judging between fine and imprisonment, where thie 
, offender is in thie *upp» class,' the exception on the right side is rare; i and- 
^ when any little attempt at even-handed justice is-made, it is trumpeted forth 
as a most Brutus^like administration of justice, and I ^suspect the-magistrate* 
does not show his face in comfort at his club for ti- week afterwards* 

For the crime of felony, the admission* to bail is-rare, and is -a* power to be* 
carefully exercised: but as regards misdemeanors, (which in many insttoocs' 
are morally greater than some felonies,) here baU till trial is a matter* o^' 
right: but'the procuring this, depends on the riches or credit' of the criminal: 
a-rich man, however disgusting or degrading his crime, orders' up his fish** 
iKonger and wine-*merci]^t to put in bail for him, pays- his moneys goesi- 
off to the^ccmtinent, and is heard of no more. What is the case with* tb»i 
poor man? he can get iro bail, he can indemnifynoj^oneby a deposit of the^ 
8«m required, and^heratrst languish in: jail till his trial comes on; Here* 
again is a fatal source of unequal justice ai*ising from the distinction thfe law 
makes between? riches and poverty: the crime, in both^ cases, is the same? in* 
the one case, the man is elapped up in jail, and the public is assurcd'of his- 
panishment, if guilty; in the othter, the rich man pays Ms flea-bite, aisd^s^oflP 
ti> Rome <M»* Venice,- and drawBi his income in- a foreign lindy for wheevar^ 
heaars of outhiwTy? 

But this is enough f<^ once, if you ^approve of the hamts I have given^«— if " 
y^Mt think with me tMs is a subject to befurtherfollowed^ouVl hope yoff-or* 
your corre^ondents will enter on it systematrcalfy; that'you will show that* 
the law^is the birthright of a free people; that those who have made the Idwsp 
httherto have bew» more mindful of themselves and their own class than 'of'" 
the people- in general, and that it is the interest' of the people vrho want ^ 
equal laws,- to select those who wiH use theil^ best- end^avenrs^^ to make* 
tli^mso. 

I' take great interest in your paper: I cannot' hel^ tbShking jren^are* 
hifting the right'nail on the heact—but you must be of good heart. Subjects* 
such as you treat of, and the way you handle^hem, cannotbe expected atfafr* 
ottoe to coimnand a very large class of readers. - But with plenty ^^patience*^ 
andipersevcrance you wiH ere long show the people- f(iT'^ whom ywr write,' 
what toesehew and wh?at to seek. 

[We d^ not pledge ourselves to the opinions of our coireBpondent, so^f^kr-^ 
a» - th^ refer to* the persons who » adoasnister the law^ in Enghmd; Byrt'^mi: 
stfb^t is worthy of' the fullest dscussion, and we shall be glad to reo^ve*^ 
centributioiis "upoa it. — ^Ei^^] 
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THE SUFFEAaE.— No. V. 

WE have proceeded hitherto on the simnltaneoas consideration of the 
Chsrtist demand for Universal Suffrage, and of the Middle Class de- 
mand for Household Snffi^age, on the one hand — of the present system on 
the other. We have considered both, not as if we were doing an act of 
favour, but as in duty bound so to do. *• Prove all things,'* it is 
•aid; "hold fast that is good." This principle commands us not to reject 
jMnrehy at such, but to give it a fair trial, and to extract from it such 
marrow of truth as it may contain. All newest and strangest things — > 
Chartism, and SoetaHsm, and Communism— French revolutions, threatened 
Irish rdbellioos, monster meetings on this or the other side of the Channel, 
may all have some good in them, even though their goodness should be 
like that (^ a dunghill, poisonous where it lies and rots by a farm- 
house wall, fruitful and life-giving when ploughed into the open field. 
But if we are bound to prove the new, how much more the old! and how 
senseless is it to cast awi^ old things as bdng old, without seeing whether 
thay are true i«— nay, without seeing that the older they are, the mightier 
must he 'die trath which shaped them, and has kept them so long together! 
It is in this B|»nt that we have endeavoured to consider the new and old 
repres^Dtative systems — ^tbe one as now existing, the others as brought 
forward by large masses of our countrymen; preferring the former, where 
possible, but seeking to pare off its superfluous or incongruous parts, to 
supply its ^Meiencies^ ncv shrinking from destroying wholly what is wholly 
bad. And we have thus found, that whilst universal suffrage is too wide, 
the present system is at once too narrow and too wide; the proposed house- 
hold suffirage, too wide or too narrow. ^ 

For myself, I i^ould pr(^>OBe a Taxation and Education suffirage. I do not, t j 
indeed, agree wholly in the axiom, *' Taxation without Bepresentation is ^ 
TjtuauyJ* For though taxation itself, which is but the taking money out of 
another man's podiet, induces immediately on the taxer the duty of render- 
ittg aecount for the money taken, this duty does not exclude the considera- 
tion, how §Kt the party taxed Is able or worthy himself to receive that 
aeooant. Am offender is taxed er fined hy a magistrate, and has no right to 
inquire into the disposal of the money, although the magistrate is bound to 
spind it in a particular manner. A lunatic is taxed for his own support by 
Vm oemmittte, who nevertheless renders account of his expenditure to a 
Coori of Justice, and not to the helpless creature himself^ whilst so helpless. 
Thus the great duty of Government^ as supreme taxer, of rendering ac- 
aonnt to the tiupayers, gives no right of demanding that account to the 
incapable or the unworthy. 

I do not see, however, what ground there is for exdnding from the suf- 
frage any man, not otherwise unworthy, who contributes any yearly sum in ] j 
da«ot taxatiegi, whether local or general, towards the support of the State. 
It is ^e duty of the Grovernment to render account to him» unless it can 
Aoiw that he is unfit to receive such aecount. And this has been, time out 
of mind, the prindple of our constitution. The old rule of parish-govern- 
ment^ however broken in upon by select vestries and vestries under Hob- 
boose's Act, gives to aM rate-payers a vote irt genertd vestry. The municipal 
firaaehise itsdtf, as settled b^ the Municipal Corporation Act, entitles all 
iahahitawt householders to vote in the election of the town council. Should 
there be any greater strictness as to the Farfiamentary, than as to the 
Faradual or Mnaieipal franchise? I wholly doubt it. Surely the man who 
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is fit to share, directly and personally, in the affairs of his own parish, is fit 
to name a representative in the great vestry of the nation. Nor should 'we, 
in advocating a taxation franchise, leave out of consideration one great 
national rate, which, if extended, would afford perhaps the firmest and 
simplest basis of all for the electoral system — ^the property and income-tax. 
Persons living in lodgings often pay income-tax to a much higher amoant 
than many ten-pound occupiers. And it is surprising, when we consider 
the outcry which the income-tax has raised amongst professional men, that 
the Government should not have thought of allaying that outcry, to soine 
extent at least, by annexing a political privilege to the payment of the impcMSt. 

Some will say, indeed,— The payment of rates and taxes, or of income-tax, 
is not the only mode of contributing towards the revenue of the country. 
Why should you disqualify those who pay, in the shape of indirect taxes, as 
Mr. Cobden has shown — in the shape of customs' duties on their tea, their 
coffee, their sugar, their tobacco, of excise and malt duties on their beer and 
liquors — an incom£-tax,practicaUy larger in amount than that of the wealthier 
classes? The objection is a strong one, and I do not deny but that a direct 
taxation suffrage would still exclude many, who were better invested with 
the trust. On the other hand, indirect taxation is certainly optional, and 
not compulsory. A man may abstain from tea, coffee, sugar, tobacco, beer, 
and other customable and excisable articles. When he uses them, his con- 
tribution to the public necessities is not paid to the state as a duty, bat to 
the shopkeeper, as a matter of bargain. Again, it is clear that many who 
consume excisable articles are at present unfit for the franchise. . Felons 
consume them; paupers consume them; Great Yarmouth freemen consume 
them. If the exclusion from the suffrage of all parties who do not pay 
direct taxation be a hardship, the real answer is an economical one. Alter 
the system of taxation. Lower the starting-point of the income^^tax, till it 
includes incomes of one hundred,— K>f fifty pounds a-year. Add to its 
amount, so as to be able to dispense with indirect taxation. In the mean- 
while, (if it should ever be expedient to adopt such measures,) the example 
of the freemen warns us not to go too far in the extension of die franchise. 

Not only would a taxation suffrage be a boon in itself, but it would sup^dy 
the means of sweeping away the whole of the Begistration system, and of the 
expense and litigation connected with it — ^an object which, so far as municipal 
elections are concerned, has been strangely lost sight of in the Municipal 
Corporation Act. From the moment that the main title to the suffrage Ues 
in the hands of the tax-gatherers, why compel the voter, in the first instance^ 
to put forth a claim of his own ? The list of rate and tax-payers, subject to 
necessary objections, becomes of itself the iftt of voters. 

Let us not, however, lose ourselves in the £ «. dL of Taxation, in tibe red* 
tapery of the Register. In our days, when Education is spreading so widely, 
and when it is so urgent to diffuse it further, is it safe, is it deccmt to trust 
a wholly ignorant man with the suffrage? Surely the man who has never 
taught himself to read his Bible is not fit to be invested with political power. 
A sufficient test of the voter's proficiency might be afforded by requiring 
him to sign his name, at least, or his name and address, at the voting-place; 
subject, of course, to fair exceptions for proved physical disability. 

And again, no vote should be received, or at least held validly given, by 
a person in a state of intoxication. The suffrage is a trust, and the man 
who reels drunken to the poll-booth is not worthy to exercise it. The making 
Drunkenness a disqualification would alone go far towards redeeming the 
credit of our electoral system. 

And now some of our friends may ask, Are we to join in the agitation of 
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the Fifty-three? On this point they are free to judge. The scheme appears 
to me, I repeat it, a poor and trumpery one, devoid of moral or intellectual 
merit, — eidier too wide or too narrow, and wholly indefinite. Never- 
theless, if the' suffrage is to be extended, it is a step forward, though not 
quite in the right direction. Those who join in supporting the movement 
will not do wrong, but they may, we think, do better. J. T. 



RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

THE world is ringing, and has been ringing now for the last century 
especially, vnth the word «* Rights." Rights of men, rights of property, 
rights of labour — these are the watchwords of revolutions and of parties. >^ 
For my own part, I am sick of the word Right, and would fain substitute 
for it a word which is growing very old-fashioned and out of date— the word ^.. 
of Duty. 

Not that the word Right is a bad one of itself; on the contrary, considered 
in its true meaning — and it is a meaning which prevails throughout most 
languages of modem Europe, in the words which constitute its equivalent in 
those languages — it is one of the greatest and truest utterances of human 
speech. The rights of every man are that which it is right that he should 
have. The meaning of the word does not flow from the man himself who 
uses it^ but from some great standard of truth and righteousness, which is 
above and beyond him and every one. It contains within itself the notion 
of a Grod. 

And it is one of the saddest instances of our daily and practical atheism, 
that modem perversion of the word Right into the mere concentrated ex- ^ 
pression of all selfishness. So real is that atheism, that when poor Drum- 
mond wrote his celebrated phrase, *' Property has its Duties as well as its ^ 
Rights," it was hailed by almost every one as a newly-discovered, or, at least, 
long-forgotten truth. It was made a watchword and a motto; it became 
the fittest epitaph for his tomb. But the phrase in itself is scarcely even a 
truism; its two members are equivalent, and do but repeat one another. 
There is no Right but what is in itself a Duty. Property, nor any other 
earthly power or force, can have any right to do wrong. 

The notion of Duty, therefore, eternally precedes that of Right, and as 
we shall see hereafter, contains it. We must understand the former before 
we can understand the latter. The great error and sin of our age is, per- 
haps, the proceeding from Right to Duty, and not from Duty to Right. It 
is, in other words, proceeding from man to Grod, instead of from God 
to man. 

It is for this reason that I always distrust men who talk about the 
Rights of Property or the Rights of Labour; ten to one but they have some ^ 
wrong to shelter behind their pretended Right. The Rights of Property 
are generally appealed to for the sake of allowing the grievances of the poor 
to remain unredressed, for the sake of starving them or coercing them. The 
Rights of Labour are generally appealed to for the sake of plundering the , 
rich. These are Wrongs, and not Rights; it is blasphemy to call them so. 

I know of no inborn and inherent right in any man to any privilege or ' 
enjoyment whatsoever. We are what God makes us. We receive what He W 
gives us. He it is, and He only, that gives us " life, and breath, and all 
things." What right have we to life? how have we deserved to live? how 
have we deserved any one of the privileges, comforts, and joys which life 
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oSm, in sMre or less ideniy, ev«B to the most wretched? It iras a brave 
and hold saying of Luther's soinevhefe, in time of ftaamv&f thai it waa not 
at all necessary that men should liTe» but that it wes necf ssaiy that Grod's 
word should be kept. Creatures of Ood» we liye by Him aod of His meircy. 
Of ourselvee we have no right whatsoeTer; what He gave^ that He may 
take — ^be it life, health, joy, riches, talents, esteem of others, power, love. 
But we have Duties. 

We have Duties to fulfil, and from those Duties spring the Rights of 
others, not as a property in them, but as an obligation in ourselves. " Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself j*' that is the sole code of Duty between 
man and man, and that is, also, the whole code of Bight. It is right that 
we should love our ne^hbours as ourselves. Whatever of power aud in- 
fluence, whatever of wdl-being and enjoyment God has given to us, that we 
should seek to share with others; whatever of power and influence) whatever 
Off well-being and enjoymeat, we ae^ for ourselvesy that we should help 
others to seek with us* 

It follows, thence, that instead of proclaiming our own Kigbts^ and 
IH-eaehing others' Duties, we should for ever be preaching our own Duties, 
«nd proclaiming others' jRights. ^' Bights of property" should be the watch- 
word of the wcnrkxng man ; '^ Bights of labour," the watdiwoard of the 
ei^alist and empbyer. If it be the duty of the eapitalisi to love his 

^ neighbour as himself, he is bound to see th;^ those whom he employs enjoy 
as fair a return for their labour (which is the eapLtal of the poor) as he 
enjoys for his own capital^ (which is but the accumulation of his own or <xf 
others' labour.) He is bound» so far as he is abkt^ to see that thay are well 
housed, well clad, well fed, well taught, honest, truthful. God-fearing; and 
when he has paid them and eared fc»r them» it is all nothing if he do not 

. really love them. And in like manner^ if it be the dtity of the labourer or 
operative to love his neighbour as himself, ho is bound fairly to give his 
labour for his hirej to r<ei^[)ect and tend that property in another whidt he 
would fain possess bimsetf, to do unto his employer all the good which in 
his sphere he is able to do himself even if he received more in return^ and 
still, and above all, to love him. 

Love one another, therefore^ tbat is the measure <^ human Duty; that is 

/ what we owe to every man. But who is He that lays the debt upon us? 

I Let us not forget that the code of social polities derives its whole authority 
firom Him who gave it. It is because we are His children, because he is our 
Father, the just and the perfect^ and has thus the sole and inviolaUe right of 
imposing His ever-perfeet will upon us^ that we are bound to love one anoth^. 
It is because we owe aninflnite debt of love to Him^ that he is able to endorse 
ever a portion of that debt to our earthly brethren. Not for ourselves should 
we love others, nor for themselves, but for Him and His glory. If the 
notion of Sight is ineonceivaft>le without God, how much ooore Duty and 
kvre. ¥tom Him springs that Duty» and the second great commandment 
is but a devdopment of the flrdt. We cannot truly love our neighbour as 
ourselves, unless we first lo?e Grod with all our heart. And I^ too^ who 
write these Hues, might fear that I had been tritckling to the feelings 
and impul^s of the day, in endeavouring to set forth man's duty of love to 
maD> before his duty of love to God, were it not fo^ that gradbons word: 
*'By this shall all men know that ye are my discipie% if ye hacve love one 
to another.'* The love of man to man is the everlasting witness ai oai» tf 
Ms lave t» God, and of God's lore to hims^. Bight» Duty, Love,^ all these 
things have their only centre, their only meanings their only reaJi^, in 
Ood. J.T. 
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THB CONDITION OP THB LABOUBINa CLASSES. 

THE meeting of the Sodety for tKe Improvement of the. Labouring^ 
Classes on May 18th, is a \ery old subject for the readera of daily 
iiewspapers. In a paper devoted to questions which are of the day, but 
^vrhich do not wear out in ten days» or ten months, it may be lawful to record 
some of the sentiments which were uttered then^ even at this distance of 
time. The meeting was remarkably distinguished from most of those whiob 
vre have been wont to read reports of, in nothing more than the permanent 
Tvorth of the words which were spoken, in their manliness and in their 
freedom from cant. 

These sentences of Prince Albert, of the Duke of Argyle, of the Bishop 
of Oxford, arid especially of the Bishop of St. David's, should not be forgotten* 
P&iNCE Albert. — ' This society has established model lodging-houses^ 
loan funds, and a system of allotments of ground in different parts of the 
eonntry. In these respects it has aimed only at what I have called model 
establishments, to serve as examples to others, ever mindful that any real 
improvement which was to take place must be the result of the exertions oT 
the working people themselves. I have just come from the niodel lodging 
house, the opening of which we celebrate this day; and I feel convinced that 
its establishment and prosperity will by degrees, and at no remote period^ 
occasion a most beneficial improvement in the domestic comforts of the 
labouring classes. It will exhibit to them that with real economy can be 
combined advantages which few of them have hitherto been acquainted with, 
while it will show to those who possess capital, that tliey may invest it with 
great advantage and profit to themselves in consulting the convenience* and 
dispensing comforts to thdlr poorer brethren. Depend upon it that the 
interests of often contrasted dasses are identical, and it is only ignorance 
which prevents their uniting to the advantage of each other. To dispel that 
ignorance, and to show how man can help man, notwithstandic^ the com- 
plicated state of civilized society, ought to be the aim of every philanthropic 
person. This is more peculiarly the duty of those who, under the blessing 
©f Divine Providence, enjoy station, wealth, and education*. Let them bo 
careful, however, to avoid any dictatorial interference with labour and 
employment, which frightens away capital, which destroys that liberty of 
thought and independence of action which must be left to every man if he is 
to work out his own happiness, while it impairs that confidence under which 
alone engagements for mutual benefit are possible. God has created man 
with many imperfections, and left him with many wants, as it were, to 
stimulate each to individual exertion, and to make all feel that it is only by 
united exertion and combined action that those imperfections can be supplied,, 
and those wants satisfied. This presupposes self-reliance and confidence in 
each other. To show how these individual exertions can be directed with 
the greatest benefit, and to foster that confidence upon which. the readiness 
to assist each other mainly depends, this society considers its most sacred 
object. In its arrangements there has been no ostentatious display of 
charity, munificence, or any pretension to become the arbiter of the hXQ of 
thousands. It has exhibited the quiet working out of the particular schemes 
of social improvement to which I have adverted^ and in which the society,. 
^ as I said before, has only established examples for the community at large 
to follow.' 

The Duke of Ahgtll. — ^ There had hardly been any great public meetii^ 
ecMinccted with any object of social or political reform where allusion had 
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not been made to those events which had recently filled us with some anxietj 
and alarm; but he felt grateful that it was not since but before these events 
that the illustrious Prince had taken up so warmly the cause of social and 
moral reform among the labouring classes. It was not that he had been 
moved by fear, but by Christian love and charity. So long as they went 
on animated by these feelings, they might sit secure amid the storms which 
raged around them. It had been finely said of the human heart, that they 
were never conscious of its existence except when it was touched by feelings 
of anxiety and alarm. Then they felt how easily it might be roused to fever 
heat, and its pulse, perhaps, be stopped for ever. So it was with the body 
politic. It was well for them that they had seasons of anxiety and alarm, 
and that thus they should sometimes be called on to remember that it is a 
body * wonderfully and fearfully made;' a body affected more by moral than 
by material causes; and that unless we attended to those principles which 
were the foundation of the Christian religion, we should subject ourselves to 
dangers as sudden as they were tremendous. One other remark he might 
be allowed to make, — as the great work of our day was acknowledged to be 
eminently the work of social reform, and not of mere external changes, he 
would remind every one of them that, however humble in life their position, 
they could all take part, and it was their duty to take part, in that work. 
It was not only for those who occupied the highways of political life, but for 
those also who were treading the by-paths of humble Christian life, to spread 
among their fellow-subjects and fellow-men those principles of knowledge 
and improvement which lay at the foundation of all the plans of this insti- 
tution, and which had been so ably supported by his noble friend. Thus 
they would be enabled to carry into efiect the beautiful lines of the American 
poet — 

* V^e can make our life sublime, 

And, dying, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time !' ' 

The Bishop of Oxford. — ' They must remove external evils, which, to a 
great extent, were the causes of the moral evils affecting the labouring 
classes, before they could have any reasonable hope of bringing to bear on 
them spiritual remedies. The Right Rev. Prelate then adverted to some of 
the chief causes of drunkenness and demoralization among the lower classes, 
among which he specially enumerated the wretchedness and discomfort of 
their habitations. He eulogized the objects and exertions of this society, 
<X)ndemned the principle of selfishness, which marred many of the plans 
even of material improvement in the metropolis, as in the case of New 
Oxford-street, where some of the lowest class of houses had been pulled 
down, while their former inmates were now crowded into more dense and 
unwholesome courts, and concluded a long and powerful address by urging 
the meeting to do what they could in furtherance of the objects of this insti- 
tution, in no spirit of cant, but in the real spirit of Christian brotherhood. 
They must learn to treat every man as a brother, because Christ hath 
redeemed him. In the common possession of a fallen humanity, in the 
common heritage of suffering and want, in the common mystery of the 
grave and corruption, in the common blessings of redemption, they had the 
true brotherhood; and thence would flow an exuberance of kindness, some- 
times in reproof, sometimes in relief, always in sympathy, which would 
enable them, in all their dealings with their fellow-men, to act without 
injuring each man's own sense of what was due to him, and without his 
forgetting in return what was due to his benefactors.' 

The Bishop of St. David's. — * The great end of all our social institutions, 
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the great busthess of the government, and of the legislature of the country, 
was the improvement of the condition of the labouring classes. If there 
were a government which did not propose to make that its principal object, 
it was impossible such a government could long remain in possession 
of power; and if there were any deliberations of the legislature which were 
not seen to be more or less intimately connected with the attainment of that 
object, it would be admitted that so far they were a waste of the time of the 
legislature on subjects of infinitely subordinate and questionable importance. 
This, then, being universally admitted, it might appear as if the objects were 
too large for the operation of any society of a private nature. He was pre- 
pared to admit that, for the objects of this society, the government and 
legislature could effect a great deal. They held that property was a creature 
of the law, and it was within the legitimate functions of the government to 
regulate to a certain degree the uses and exercise of property, so as to take 
care that it should not be administered in a manner detrimental to the in- 
terests of the labouring classes — that it should not be administered, as it too 
often had been, in a manner which deprived them of their prime comforts 
and necessaries of life. He alluded to the free enjoyment of the air, light, 
and water which Providence had bestowed upon man in an unlimited abun- 
dance, but which were sometimes withheld from him by the defects of our 
social arrangements; things, however, which were absolutely essential to 
cleanliness, to decency, to health, to independence, to self-respect, and not 
only in a physical point of view, but to man's intellectual, moral, and spiri- 
tual welfare. Grovemment and legislation, he said, could do much to cor- 
rect the evil; but it was quite notorious that they could not do all; on the 
contrary, they might spoil all by attempting too much; and they had very 
recently some most striking examples of the truth of that observation, which 
ought to put them on their guard, and he hoped had put them on their 
guard, against any visionary theories, by which the functions of government 
might be carried to a pernicious length. But, after all that a government 
or legislature had done or could do, it was quite clear there was ample room 
and urgent need for the exertions of such a society as this. What this 
society was effecting, government neither could effect, nor ought directly to 
aim at. Its main object was to raise the condition of the labourer, both by 
teaching and enabling him to rely upon himself, and to make the most of 
his own resources. They had often heard that knowledge was power, and 
one part of the objects of this society was to collect and diffuse knowledge; 
but that was not enough. It was a fallacy to say that knowledge of itself 
was power, because, before it became so, that knowledge must be accom- 
panied by the necessary means to apply and make use of it. The society 
had two aspects, and two different classes of objects. On the one side, it 
held out tf helping hand to the labouring man, and on the other it held out 
the hand of invitation to his wealthier brethren. It embodied and declared 
the important truth that property of every kind had its duties as well as its 
rights, and it took this opportunity of earnestly imploring those on whom 
those rights had fallen, to exercise the duties connected with them. They 
had heard of a class in society called the " dangerous class." There was 
such a class in every large community, and especially, therefore, in such a 
community as ours. When he said " dangerous," he spoke only of the ten- 
dency, not of the actual reality. He did not believe that there was any 
class among us dangerous in the sense of being actually formidable to the 
public peace. If any doubt had existed on that subject, thank God it had 
recently been entirely removed. But there was another class, which he 
considered to be also dangerous, though it did not so often go under that 
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The dsaigerouA daaB Ike lad just been epenkiiif id, mad wliick w«s 
better knowB liader tlmt descrijption, <eoii8i8ted of those vho, kftriag BOthuBg, 
desired «]1 tiie ^ajvywaeatB o£ pirof^erty, without as j d^ase <^ the kho«r % 
which it was produced. The otber daBgeoroxie class eraasisted of those wha 
had the propertjr, but were iasen^Ue of the duties beloBgi&g to lt» who 
nade An trritatiiig, ostentatious par^adeof 4ill tl;e luxurious eujofnaents which 
that fjropertj pkeed wkhi» their reach, but who were nc^^igent of tlie 
opportonity and ineans which it «£brded theoi to ixDpt&T<e the oondatioii of 
those hek>w them. That be held to be an equallj daG^gerous dass, and one 
infinity more . culpable. The one class is, in general, mevefy an o^^^ect id 
Christian pity, and, to eause it to (disappear, that eoeiety had ibeeo instituted, 
white he ho^ed it woidd also be the means of diminishing vay greatljr the 
maaherti 'of ihe other dass.' 



MR. liOVETT^S ADDRESS TO THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 

MR. LOVETT has sent us a copy of a letter addressed loj him to the 
middle classes en the sulject of Umyeraal apad Houfiehold Sulfrage. 
We aite grateful 1k> ham £Dr his kizMiness, and we have Dead his letter wiiik 
much interest. It proves, as we expected it would, how ontirely he is at 
issue not only with those Chartists who saek to force their sneasiiEPes hj 
vatflence, but with those who appeal to low and vaalgar argtumeats in defeiice 
of them. He lias evidently a strong and sinoere oonviction that be is 
pleading the <csrose of truth and honesty^ when he is pleading for itbe Charteit. 
The tone of his letter, w-e trust, will md^e it usefni to his own friend^ if i^ot 
to those whom he seeks to persuade. 

Our ground of eontroveray wiHi bim would not be his jirefereHoe <af 
universal. su&i^e, or his dishke of bausebold suffrage; but tthe ^nrnvietion 
which runs through his letter that o^e or the other tcan remove the evils, m<n'al 
and political, <und6r which England groans. To -eonvince our ccuntrym^ii 
that mere changes of this kind — ^be they xeasonable or unreasonable — hopefijd 
or mischievous, are not radical changes, that they do not touch the coi^e of 
what is wrong among us, and that they can only lead to the bitter dis- 
appointment ^ those who think they do, is one of our main objects*— an 
iibject |>er£ectly compatible with the desire that every question in whii>h anj 
number of men — indeed, any two or three honest men — ^take an intei^eet, 
shonlld be faiidy discussed; .and, let us add, with a sincere respect for {those 
who dis(»iss them as intelligently, earnestly, and moderately m Mr. I^vett 
has done, let the conclusion at which they arrive -be what it may. 



The OQQore we are destitute of opportunities for indu]giqg onr feelings as k 
the case when we live in uneongenial society, the more we are apt to emsp 
and harden our outward manner, to save our real feelings from exposure. 
Thus I believe that some of the most delicate-minded men get to ^^ar 
thoroughly coarse fcom their unsuccessful efforts to.rmask their real nature. 
And I have <known men disagreeably forward from their shyness. But J 
doubt whether a man does not suiferfrom a habit of self-constraint, andwhe* 
ther his feelings do not become reaUy, as well as apparently, chilled. It is 
an immense blessing to be perfectly <jallous ,toridiculei or which comes to 
the same thing, to be conscious thoroughly that what we have in us of noble 
and delicate, is not ridiculous to an^ but fools, and that if fools will laugh* 
wise men will. do well to let them*— rARKOjiD, 



Ill 

CASE OF THE JOURNEYMAN BAKERS. 

WE deeply regret the rejection by the House of Commons of Lord 
Roben-t Grosvesor's motion for a committee of inquiry into the con- 
dition of the journeyman bakers. It seems to have been considered a 
suffieient Answer to that motion, that the grievances complained of ai^ beyond 
I'emedy by Act of Parliament Even if the truth of this ansvrer were as 
obvious as to many it seems not to be so, even if it were not the saane 
answer that has been urged, times out of mind, against every measure at all 
transcoding Ute routine of parliamentary business — the abolition of the 
slave-trade, of slavery, the regulation of th« hones of labour in factories, &e.» 
^c. — and which has been so often triumphantly refuted by the adoption and 
success of those measures, — we say that it would still be a mean, unworthy^ 
and unconstitutional answer. We are no great admirers of Blackstone, but 
we are ashamed to see that the Ministry and Parliament of 1848 have fallen 
even below the level of Blackstonian Toryism. We have to remind then^ 
with Blackstone, that Parliament is not a mere machine for law-making— a 
mere statute^miU^ but that it is the great comncil of the nation, the sovereiga 
and extraordinary tribunal within whose reach are *a!l miscki^ 4Mnd ^rieiy^ 
ances^ operations and remedies, that transcend the ordinary course of the 
lawii^. We have further to remind them, that according to the most solemn 
a^iom of out law, there is * no wrong without a remedy;' and if, therefore^ 
aid partly admitt^ by themselves, wrong is suffered by the journeymen 
bakers, it is not Lord Robert Grosveaor and the minority who s4!i|iported 
them — it is not the numerous and suffering class of operatives whom they 
represent — not the many masters in the trade who sympathize with them — 
not the readers of this paper, who have already been made aware of their 
condition — ^not the thousands and thousands who will read the newspapeiv 
of to-day, (May 31st, 1848,) and learn the denial of justice thus inflkfted 
upon the country, — ay, not the majority, out of Parliament and in Parliament, 
which will assuredly some day ^ii^rce the redress, — it is the whele law of 
England — it is the solemn and deliberate will of the people of England, ooa-^ 
sistently expressed and carried out during centuries upon centuries, that 
bids them seek and 'find a remedy fbr that wrong, i 

Still more painful to ub are the words attributed to Mr. Gladstone, that / 
* inquiry was of itself an evil,' unless a remedy could be devised. Hew can V 
a remedy be devised, before, the truth of the evil be ascertained? How can 
it be an evil to seek the truth? Not in one, but in every sense of the 
words, * Truth shall make us free.' Truth, universal, everlasting Truth, m 
man's only salvation, in this world and in another. 

Whenever :you s^ a great event develop or reproduce itsfltf during a long 
series of ages, and amidst many varying cironmstancoB, never asoribe it to 
force. Force plays a great and daily part in human affairs; but it is not 
their principle, tiieir supreme in\pulse; above force and the part which it 
plays, there soars always some moral cause which decides of thingsmi a whole. 
— GuizoT. 

In our times of paltry doings and great needs, when the present is wretched 
and the future mysterious, poets are perhaps 1^ first politicians of their day. 
Those who usurp the name are but mechanics swallowed up in the details of 
daily business. Dreamers iHke , . . Lamartine perceive already that which is 
not yet, and sum >up more completely the genei:al mode of Jife of their con- 
temporaries, at the same time that they are more boldly presentient 4)f their 
future destinies. — La Voix Nouvelle. 
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APHORISMS. 

[A valued correspondent has sent a collection of Aphorisms to the * Politics 
for the People.' We shall, from time to time, select such as are most suit- 
able to the nature of our puper. To working men who have not time for 
much reading, but who have learned to think, short sentences of this kind 
are often most precious. — Editor,^ 

MAXIMS should not pretend to be specifics, made up in certain fixed 
proportions, to be taken almost without reference to the peculiar nature 
of the patient, or the varying symptoms of the disorder. 



Oh, if we could but begin by believing some of the veriest common places! 
But it is with pain and grief that we come to understand our first copy-book 
0entences. 

A selfish man upsets the boat in the endeavour to make] his place in it 
more comfortable. 

Many a man is first led to agitate the world, in order that the world's 
opinion may react upon one or two obscure persons, of inert sympathy, 
perhaps incapable of forming a judgment for themselves, but whom he sees 
daily, and whom he is bent upon inspiring with a just ^estimation of his 
merits. 

Often as we ourselves say things without any particular meaning, talking 
for talking's sake, yet we seldom account in this way for anything said by 
others which seems to have reference to us. 



It is astonishing how keen even stupid people are in discovering imaginary 
fiffifonts. 

In giving way to selfish persons, remember that you cannot sacrifice your- 
self alone. Any relation in which you may be placed to them is not a thing 
that concerns you only; but is, as it were, a trust for society in generaL 



It is certainly very moderate in men to covet those things chiefly which 
they cannot possibly enjoy for long. 



There is a want of simplicity and nobleness about a great person whose 
condescension is fully felt at the time. 



In legislation, and indeed in our private conduct, there should be constant 
reference to great principles, if only from the exceeding diflficulty of fore- 
seeing the results in detail of any measure. 



LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER. WEST STRAND; 

Soli by att looktsHen and Newmen in Town and Country. 

T. C. Stawfll, PriMteM ^4, OiMidos-strect. 
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One rENNT. 



BOUGH NOTES OF SOME LECTURES ON MODEEN HISTORY. 

Nal. 

WHEN I have spoken to you on history before, I have begun at some 
early period and marked out a series of epochs which I have 
endeavoured to distinguish and connect with each other. Or else, I have 
fixed upon one of those epochs — say a particular reign or dynasty, and have 
examined the records of it in detail. This year I mean to follow a different 
method. I shall begin from our own times. I shall look for history in the 
newspapers. I shall try to show you hoW much of the past is implied in 
that which is going on before our eyes. I want you to feel that history is 
not contained in books ; but that it was real for our forefathers and is real 
for us. I want you to look with awe and wonder and earnestness at the 
world in which you are living and in which you are to act. I know you 
will not do so, if it seems to you cut off from the world behiud and before ; 
from the past and the future. 

Let me tell you plainly from what point of view I regard history ; the 
only one from which I can regard it without going mad. I do feel that we 
are in God's earth and that He is educating it, and that history is the record 
of His education. I think He is educating the human race, that He is 
educating my nation, that He is educating me. I can feel when I feel this, 
that I have to do with all that is going on at this moment in Europe ; with 
that especially which belongs to the soil on which I was born. I can feel 
that I stand in a direct, constant relation with every man who has lived 
upon it or shall live. I do not say that I habitually preserve this recollection, 
would to God that I did ; but I am inwardly convinced that it is the true 
one, and the more earnestly and affectionately we study our own times or 
any other times, the more deeply it becomes fixed in us. For what a pro^ 
digious comfort it is to feel that one can read the world's history without 
cursing the men who have lived and worked in it, but on the contrary 
blessing them as brothers whose sins as much as their good deeds are our 
lesson books, and tell us what we are prone to and capable of ; who, when 
they fell, were departing from the guidance which is vouchsafed to them 
and us ; when they walked uprightly, were yielding to it. How pleasant it 
is to think that one may hail the good that was in each party by which 
our own country or any other has been torn in pieces, and love the men 
that composed it; and learn of them instead of judging them, and yet 
discover by that learning what pride and narrowness were in them, which 
we must not, dare not steal from them. 

But to begin. Hereafter I hope to show how the past of other nations is 
reflected in the present; what the France of the middle ages has to do with 
the France of 1848, the Germany of the Othos with the Germany that is 
now looking out for an empire. • For the present, let us turn to our own 
country. The election last summer interested us all in some measure. It 
No, 7. 
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was, if anything was„ a topic for the new^paper^, Lon^oo and provincial ip^ 
all flie great amd littfe jars aad controversies of the.«monieiit, for vulgaiities, 
pettinesses, basenesses of WKich I am not obliged just now to speak. Yet 
what an amount of history— of precious grand history — there was gathered 
up in it. Not merely in the election considered generally as something 
affecting all England, but in that for each particular county and boroughs 

Consider first what might seem the most dry and dreary part* of the 
whole subject, what wre called local int^resls. Loeal^ interests may mean 
something that is opposed to the general interest; something very sordid and 
narrow. But because the phrase is capable of that perversion do not 
despise its true signification. You neva* will understand England unless jaa^ 
understand its local features. No vague theories about government got up 
from books can make a man a legislator for a country, or enable him really 
to help the inhabitants of it if he does not know the cireumstances of tl^ 
difierent districts in which they live. What these districts are <» are^not 
£t for in respect of their physical qualities, the men of science, the geologist 
and the chemist will teaoh us. But passing by such tc^s, the sitnple 
questions: How did the glove trade get a footing here? — what imean all 
these glass houses? — why are coals so cheap about this neighbourhood?' 
involve long histories; histories which have not only to do with the glove 
trade, the sale of glass, the coal trade, but with a multitude of human 
creatures, of living souls who are concerned in these difierent branches of' 
industry, whose outward well or ill doing is prodigiously afected by 
their present condition; whose inward well or ill being may often be 
traced back to certain acts which marked their first establishment. I 
hope the candidates mean what they say when they {Pledge themselves- 
to attend to the particular interests (^ the {daces wiuch they aspire to 
I'epresent. If they did manfully devote themselves for a year or more to 
the study of these interests, I believe they would torn out mueh more useful 
and accomplished statesmen than are commonly met wiith in our days. 

Suppose yourself in any English borough-town of moderate size. It shaiU,. 
if you please, be a capital — ^rather old — and we will place it in one of the 
midland counties. There are some disadvantages in tJ^ ohcaoe of a situa- 
tion; we shall miss the sailors and the shipping interest; but we shall fidd 
enough to occupy us if we keep them for another time. It is the day of 
nomination — the people are met in the Town^ludl — ^the candidates are just 
ariived with their difierent troops of supporters. I do not care anything 
about them individually, or, just now, what are their Tiews on general 
politics. Mr. Jenkinson was not present at the divisicm in the kst session 
to vote on the subject of the tax upon leather — that is his great ofiesee; aU 
the strongest feelings against him evidently turn cm this poiivt. His proposer 
who is just rising to speak has come from the Castle on the Hill. What 
he is in ^vate life I do not know; he may do his work as a landlord, poor-law 
guardian, or country gentleman, well or ill. But what a vast amount of 
liistory-M>f deeply -interesting history — ^is connected with the house ia which 
he lives — ^with the relation in which it stands to the town. His family is 
an old Norman one; it goes further back than that of most of our peers. 
It has lived on through the feudal period; it has seen the growth of the 
towns and their government; the wars of York and Laaemster, the Tudws,. 
Reformation, StQart civil wars, the Hanoverian whiggism. It has lived on,, 
and has played its part in all these periods; each member o£ it having his 
distinct personal joys and sorrows; his adventures abroad, and his acts pf 
mercy and crime, pix>tection and (^preesion to answer for ; each trans* 
mitting some heritage of good or evil to those who followed, and to the whole 
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neiglibonrhood. The English Family — this is OBe great element of our 
history; you will find the past and the present very blank without it; above 
all, you will miss some of the most important links betwe^fi them. 

The clergyman of the upper church seconds Mr. Jenkinson. How he 
fulfils his vow8---whether he is really a shepherd of the fiock, is a question of 
the most serious consideration to himself and to the town; but it is not one 
which concerns us now. I am considering him too as an element of/ 
history. What a multitude of associations belong to that old church! — its 
monastic foundation; the changes in its architecture; its acquisitions and 
-spoliations; its connexion with tlie old house and the new town; the succes-k 
Bion of those who have worshipped within its wf^s, or who lie in its .tomb». 
You may read the substance of ecclesiastical history in the records of that 
old Church. 

Mr. Tomkyns, who announces in his handbills that he is a fellow- 
townsman, is proposed by a member of the corporation. A man, no doubt, 
of great personal worth and respectability, but important to us because in 
him we see the majesty of that body; one is led back to the origin of a 
form of society altogether diflcrent from that of which the castle reminded 
us — altogether unlike that which the church witnessed of — ^springing in some 
sense from both, in continual affinity or conflict with both. The history of 
English Guilds and Corporations is a great subject. And do not forget, 
as you took at this representative of them, that the Tiodies in all periods 
were but societies of men, each having flesh and blood like this one. 

The dissenting minister of the town seconds his friend. The history of 
his chapel and its establishment in the town takes us back to the most won- 
derful period of all that England has known. To know how he got a 
position here, and keeps it, we must know the history and meaning of the 
Civil Wars and of the Protectorate; of the reigns of James, William, and 
the Georges. I have not time to enlarge — ^but I have given you a few hints 
which^'may be expanded in future lectures. 



PARTY PORTRAITS. — No. IL 

THE conservative. 

IF I did not call myself a Radical, I should call myself a Conservative; for, 
to preserve what is good, is almost as high an end of human endeavour 
as to root out what is evil; or rather, the two ends are so connected together 
as to be never wholly separable. The good cannot be effectually preserved, 
if the seeds of evil are retained along with it, so as to poison and rot the 
whole: the evil is rooted out to no purpose, if the good is plucked up at the 
same time. The ideal of society is no shining, spotless mahogany table, but 
a fruitful field well weeded. ^ 

I call that man a Conservative, whose main object is to preserve all that / 
he does not find himself in duty bound to alter. He has the feeling of the \J 
Tory in favour of things as they are, but with a mind open to conviction that 
they should be otherwise. He is, in fact, a Tory with a reason. 

The Conservative is a much less strongly marked character than the Tory. 
One can hardly picture to oneself the Tory otherwise than as a pattern 
country-gentleman, or the tenant of such a one — that is to say, otherwise 
than as a man who has most of the material comforts of life within his reach, 
comes but little in contact with the speculations or the vices of towns, and 
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IB thus much less of a thinker than of an honest, hearty, natural sensualist. 
The Conservative, on the other hand, is to he found in all ranks and classes 
of society — amongst operatives and merchants^ tradesmen and landlords, 
lawyers and clerks. And, indeed, Conservatism I take to be really the 
groundwork of the English character. John Bull is not in the main a Tory. 
Change he does not like, but he does like that everything should have a 
reason to show for itself; and if a good reason should be shown against a 
thing, he knows well that it should be got rid of, and how to get rid of it 
He looks a novelty steadily in the face before he adopts it, but he will adopt 
it in the long-run, if he becomes convinced that it is better than what he had 
already. We Radicals sometimes get out of patience with the old gentle- 
man's slowness, but we ought to be well aware that he will come round at 
last to the right side. All the official ill-will, and commercial greediness, 
and powerful West India interests in the world will only obstruct, and not 
prevent slave-trade abolition, and abolition of slavery afterwards. Removal 
of political disabilities, mitigation of the criminal law, parliamentary and 
municipal reform, free trade — all these things ripen slowly in our country, 
but they do ripen. It is the country, above all others, as Tennyson has 
beautifully said, where — 

" By degrees to fulness wrought, 
The strength of some diffusive thought 
Has time and space to work and spread." 

And, owing to this firmly-bottomed, healthy, reflective Conservatism of ours, 
reforms which once take root are sure to be upheld. Men will fairly try 
measures once fairly carried against them. They know too well the dignity 
of their country to be for ever chopping and changing, even though it were 
to restore a state of things which they supported to the last, so long as they 
thought it practicable. 

The Conservative has not the enthusiasm, the hearty, life-long self-delu- 
sions, the passionate political predilections of the old Tory. The old Toiy 
mostly wears a young head on old shoulders; the Conservative often wears 
on young shoulders an old head. He is an essentially reflective politician. 
Not a dry, cold, unimpassioned, and at the same time unrestrained logician, 
who spins constitutions as a spider spins webs, out of his own self, and will 
sacrifice everything to a system; but a man who starts, as I said, with a bias 
of aflection for things that are, and seeks to strengthen that bias by the best 
arguments that he can find. But the very appeal to reasoning in support of 
his conviction lays his mind open to disproof of that conviction; while, again, 
the craving which he feels for settled grounds of action leads him often to 
defend principles which he is no longer convinced to be true, because he is 
not yet satisfied of the truth of those of his opponents. Hence, at the turn- 
ing point of his belief, an appai*ent insincerity in the use of fallacious argu- 
ments, a rocking to and fro between the old creed which he does not like to 
leave, and the new creed which he dares not yet embrace — ^a sometimes 
amusing bewilderment of ideas, and of words, and of votes, which are not to 
be judged of too severely. Wait a little, till his mind be cleared; when he 
really shall see his new way, none will walk straighter in it. 

The Conservative is often prone to experimentfdize on a small scale, where 
he thinks it can be safely done; not without some risk that the experiment 
may fail, to the confirming of old prejudices; but nevertheless, with a mind 
willing to accept success as the groundwork of further trials. You can 
seldom appreciate a Conservative by his strictly political conduct, for he is 
often, on other questions, on which his mind is made up for change, a bold 
and successful reformer. You must go quite round his mind to judge him 
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fdrly. Praetioally, nothing can be more cautious and conservative than the 
Quaker; and yet, even before their recent direct meddlings with politics^ 
who has done more than the Quakers for reforms in Prison Discipline, in 
the Criminal Law, for the Abolition of the Slave-trade and Slavery, for 
Education? What boldness of social reform has been exhibited — half un- 
consciously, no doubt — by the conservative Lord Ashley! The Reform Bill [ ^ 
is not a more decisive era in the history of the nineteenth century in Eng« \J 
land than the Ten-Hours Bill; if, indeed, the latter be not greatly the more { 
important of the two. Granting that the Liberals may claim the monopoly ^ 
of Free-trade, yet the bulk of the ConservJEttive party, including many of the 
Protectionists, share with Sir Robert Peel the credit of that other great 
reform, the necessary complement as well as the precious fruit of free-trade 
— the foundation of a regular system of Direct Taxation upon income and 
property. Again, the scientific improvement of Agriculture is another mo- 
mentous social reform now in course of being carri^ out, perhaps mainly by 
Conservatives. A momentous social reform I call it; for what is it at 
bottom but the recognition that one of God's choicest gifts, the Powers of 
the Soil, are no longer to be wasted or neglected, but zealously to be deve^ 
loped into the utmost degree of fruitfulness for the common weal? — that the 
landowner is no longer to assert the right of doing what h^ likes with his 
own, and of letting* thousands of cultivatable acres lie frowsy with gorse and 
weeds, while workhouses are full? 

I repeat it, you must go quite round the Conservative to judge how much 
of a reformer there is in him. Of three sturdy Protectionists — ^boasting, 
perhaps, of the name of Tory — one may be an uncompromising Poor-law 
reformer, the second will sit side-by-side with the most virulent Radical 
on the Committee of an Anti-Game Law Society, and the third (perhaps 
a High- Church clergyman to boot) will frame an Educational scheme of a 
wideness of grasp and unsectarian freedom from which Liberal ministries 
will shrink. And yet these men are real English Conservatives. Their 
aim is not destruction, but preservation. They would fain confine all change 
within the narrowest possible limits; but on those points on which they feel, 
before God, that change is right, they strive heartily for it; proving by their 
acts, if not admitting in their words, that wherever evil exists, wise Reform 
is true Conservatism. J. T. 
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DECREE OF THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF FRANCE FOR 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE STATE OF LABOUR THROUGH- 
OUT ALL FRANCE. 

" rpHE National Assembly, considering that it is important actively and 
JL effectively to organize the study of the labour-question, by making an 

appeal to all intellectual and practical men ; 

Wishing moreover to give to the labouring population a proof of its lively 

interest in their condition, and of its firm will to solve the questions whidi 

concern them; 

Decrees : — 

Art. 1. An inquiry on the question of agricultural and industrial labour 
is opened throughout the whole extent of the territory of the republic. 

Art. 2. The inquiry will be organized in every chief place of a canton, 
(a larger circumscription than the commune) under the presidency of the 
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juge de paix. In towns where there are serenXJuffei de paix^ the oldest will 
preside. 

Art. 3. Towards the purposes of such inquiry^ the juge depaix shall be 
assisted by a commission composed in equal nomb^s of workmen and 
masters. Each special description of trade, cultivation, and ^ricultural 
labour will be represented in the commission bj a workman-delegate and bj 
a master-delegate. The masters and workmen will provide, each party for 
itself, for the nomination of delegates, either bj vote or otherwise. 

Art. 4. The information to be collected by the commission of inquiry will 
bear on the following points especially: — 

I'' The number of workmen employed in every species of trade, dis* 
tinguishing their sex, the workmen belonging to the place and those only 
temporarily resident there, and children bdow sixteen. 

2° The number of appi^entices, boys and girls, employed in factories^ 
works and workshops the age oi their admission, the eooditiana and duration 
of apprenticeships* 

3"" The resources of labour (?) offered in every eant<m by the trades 
exercised within it. 

4"^ The importance of the various fibctories, works and workshops carrying 
on business within it 
ff* The state of wages. 

6° The usual or exceptional agreements in use between workmen and 
masters, for labour to be done in the eountry, in works, factories^ and 
workshops. 

7^ The effects of sub-contracts for w<H*ks made between workmen and 
workmen, commonly called marchamkige. 

8^ The mean duration of the works throughout the year; the period* 
chances (?), and habitual causes of stoppage in every trade. 

9° The presumed cause of the prosperity or decay of every trade. 
10^ The existence, conditions, and results of association, either among the 
workmen, or between workmen and masters. 

11^ The influence upon industry and upon firee labour of works under* 
taken and executed in central houses of detention, asylums, &c. 

12° The means of augmenting production and insuring the progressive 
development of consumption. 

13** The number and character of provident institutions and mutual relief 
funds existing in favour of workmen or employers in every canton, — the 
conditions and plan of their regulations, the results obtained, the interest, 
moral and material, of the affiliated members of such institutions. 
14° The state of instruction and education, moral and proiessionaL 
16^ The conditions of existence among workmen, in tespect to their 
dwellings, food, and clothing. 

1 6® Every commission of inquiry will equally have to explain the means 
which may seem to it suited for the bettering the workman's condition, 
whilst at the same time it will have to point out summarily the local causes 
of discomfort of the labouring classes. 

17** The inquiry will have to bear equally upon the situation, in every 
canton^ of agricultural interests; on the works which may be undertaken 
there, and of the best means of applying to them the imemployed industrial 
labourers. 

(To this article aeems to have been added a paragraph towarda the stof^ing 
of the influx of agricultural labourers into the towns.) 

1S° Finally, the inquiry will point out the difi^rent trades whieh the 
situation and resoux^ces of the phice may allow to be usefully developed there. 
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Art. S. Statements will be drawn up, upon printed forms to be prepared 
beforehand, of the labours of every commission of inquiry. Such statements 
are to be sent to the reports of the republic in every department, who will 
have to transmit them to the president of the National Assembly. 

Art. 6. The commission of inquiry is to be organized within eight A&js 
after the xyronmlgation of the decree. The operations shall at once begin, 
and shall close within the month. 

Art. 7. At Boris, the inquiry will be made directly by the committee of 
labour formed in the National Assembly. Towards this end, it will have to 
take all measures which it shall deem proper for the manifestation of all 
troths useful to the labour-question. 

Art. 8. In all other towns of the territory of the republic, the execution 
of this decree is entrusted to the prefects, who are to take all necessary 
resolutions towards ensuring its complete effect, 

Arti 9* The inquiry shall equally take place in Algeria, tinder the autho- 
rity of the directoivgeneral of civil affairs; it will have to be terminated 
within two months." 

Coming from the representative assembly, elected by universal suffirage, 

• of a country like France, the above decree must command general attention. 

Its principle is admirable; but the most cursory inspection will show that its 

ob^t will not be attained. It is ehildish to suppose that a subject so vast 

and 80 various can be seriously investigated within a month. 



THE SUFFRAGE,— No. VI. (and last.) 

THERE are some persons, I find, who do not perceive that a Taxation and 
Education suffirage is different from and wider than the Household suf- 
frage, now put forward by the middle classes. I think itidU not be difficult 
for me to establish both xm>po8itions. 

It is diffhrent, in the first place, in principle. Household suffrage rests 
indeed, properly spei^ng, upon no principle at all. It is a mere device of 
expediency, starting with the assertion, that it is proper to extend the suf- 
frage to all such as are in the occupation of a given kind of property. Direct 
taxation suffirage, on the contrary, as limited by education, &c., rests upon 
the principle, that it is the duty of the state to render account of whatever 
-compulsory taxes it may raise from yeario year, to all such of the tax-payers 
as are fit to receive that account. And there is no difference in tins respect^ 
between taxes property so called, and rates levied by virtue of a general Act 
of Parliament, such as the poor-rate. The distinction between the two, is 
>one of administration m^ely; it is formal and not essential. 

Again, taxation sufirage is different in nature from household sufirage. 
Starting from the mere dead fact of householding, the ktter can only expand 
by an extension of the number of separate dwellings. Thus, if at any future 
time it should be expedient to confer the suffrage upon any other class than 
that of householders, a new franchise would have to be devised. Household 
suffrage seems, moreover, absolutely to run counter to the tendencies of the 
age. The tendencies of the age are not to split up society into an ever 
greater number of individual households, but on the contrary, by an intelli- 
gent application of the principles of socialism, more and more to unite 
several households in one common dwelling-house. But taxation suffrage is 
in its nature expansive, and likely to expand. The current of social economy 
sets unmistidEeably towards the substitution of direct for indirect taxation. 
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towards the equalization of all publie burdens. With this current we fall in, 
by the establishment of a taxation suffrage, and may in fact safely trust to it 
almost the whole future business of suffrage reform. Lower the starting- 
point of the income-tax, and a taxation suffrage expands at once. Assess 
to the poor-rates any species of property not now subject to them, and the 
same thing takes place. So that this two-fold advantage will arise, — that on 
the one hand no addition to the number of voters can take place, without a 
corresponding increase in the revenues of the country;— on the other, that 
no addition can be made to the direct burdens of the country^ without adding^ 
to the number of voters. And thus the mere progress of fiscal reform, if 
accompanied with the due spread of education, may of itself reach the full 
measure of Universal Suffrage, by the time when all Englishmen shall directly 
contribute, in proportion to their ability, to the wants of that society in 
which they live. 

Lastly, a taxation suffrage differs from household suffrage in point of con- 
venience and economy, by the suppression of the Registration system. This 
I have pointed out already. 

Moreover, taxation suffrage is actually wider than household suffrage, by- 
three degrees at least. In diefirat place, by the admission of those persons 
who are not householders, but who pay income-tax. In the next, by the 
enfranchisement of numbers whom the annoyance of the registration system 
now keeps from the assertion of their rights to the suffrage. From the day 
when the list of voters will have to be merely made up by the town-clerk, 
clerk of the peace, or other proper officer, from the lists of tax and rate- 
payers not in default, which shall have been sent in to him by the collectors, 
— when it will be at the collector's peril that a name is omitted, and when it 
will be open to any party who has duly paid his rates and taxes to go and 
vote, on production of his receipts, — ^thousands and thousands of voters will 
. come forwaid who at present allow themselves to be silently disfranchised, 
by fear of the clamour of the Begistration Courts. 

In the third place, a taxation suffrage would afford immediately, either aa 
extension of, or the means of extending the franchise through the operation 
of several now insignificant taxes, such as the poundage on pensions and 
salaries above 100/., the tax on dogs, and above all, that on armorial bear- 
ings. The facilities afforded in this respect by the last-named tax, are 
very remarkable. The tax on armorial bearings is I2s. a year, for parties 
not assessed to the window-tax, — and the greediness of the Board of Stamps 
and Taxes has decided, that the use of any device upon a seal is sufficient 
to make the party using ' it liable to the duty. It would thus be at once 
in the power of any working-man of competent education to acquire the 
suffrage, on payment of 12$. a year in taxes, with a shilling over for the 
purchase of a seal with a proper device. This would be equivalent, at the 
present rate of income-tax, to the lowering the starting-point of that tax 
to incomes of 20/. a year; except that the payment of the tax would in its 
inception be voluntary, and not compulsory. 

It is true that a taxation and education suffrage, with the further exclusion 
of drunken voters, as I have proposed, would at once disfranchise many 
qualified marksmen and sots. That disfranchisement I do not choose by 
one more word to justify. 

And now I should perhaps endeavour to answer the letters, published or 
unpublished, of various of our correspondents on the subject of the suffrage; 
letters which have afforded us great pleasure, as showing us with how many 
of our countrymen, in spite of the utmost diversity of opinion, the ground 
of principle which we have taken up finds acknowledgment and sympathy* 
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Sat in truth our aim is won by the calling forth of such expressions of 
opinion; for we propose to ourselves, far less to teach others what to believe 
and what to think, than how to believe and how to think; and that, by 
directing their minds upwards to Him, Who is the light at once of faith and 
of reason, and in His light again around us through the else dark and con- 
fused masses of human society. For my own part I have simply endeavoured 
to put forth my honest and thoughtful opinion on a subject which now^ 
engrosses so large and perhaps disproportionate a share of the attention of 
my fellow-countrymen. What there is of truth in that opinion is from God, 
and will grow ; what there is of error is my own, and must perish. 

J.T. 



SANITARY REFORM.— No. HL 

HEALTH A PBOPERTY. 
A FEW FACTS ABOUT FEVER, AND A WORD TO THE CHARTISTS. 

WE have said that sanitary reform is an important practical question for 
the whole people, from the richest nobleman in the land down to the 
meanest beggar in the street; for no man can claim a complete immunity 
from those diseases which owe thdr existence to our national neglect of 
health, and the obvious means of preserving it. During the terrible year 
of famine and fever in Ireland, more than one nobleman and several gentle- 
men of independent means caught that fatal disease, by visiting the poor» 
There was nothing in the state of their own houses, or in their own mode of 
living, which could have produced the fever. They caught it from the poor^ 
and the poor would not have had it at all, were it not for the filthy condition 
of the houses in which they lived. But for that, they might have starved, 
but they would not have had the fever; for fever, we say once for all, is the 
child or nursling of filth and foulness. It is scarcely ever absent from dirty 
and overcrowded places, and very rarely found in clean ones, unless taken- 
there by persons carrying the seeds of it about with them. Here is a fact in 
Olustration: In the last Report of the Bloomsbury Dispensary, the medical 
officers, after stating that fever * is never entirely absent from the close streets,' 
and that the worst form of it ' was chiefly seen in the close neighbourhoods — ^in 
George-street, Lascelles-court, Dudley-street, &c.' (places inhabited by the 
lowest class of the population, and in a state of disgusting filth), goes on to say— 
* This fever was conveyed to one of the squares by an Irish family, who were 
removed from a poor district to take care of an empty house.^ It was this 
same fever which destroyed, during the same disastrous year, so many scores 
of clergymen, Roman-catholic priests, medical men, relieving-officers, and 
policemen, in Liverpool, Manchester, London, and other large cities. It was 
this fever which raged like a plague on board our emigrant ships. It was 
this fever which closed the Mendicity Society, and dispersed the scholars of 
Westminster School. It is this fever which still fills our hospitals and work- 
houses, and stealthily creeps into fashionable squares and gorgeous mansions; 
ay, and the very palaces of the land. 

Are not all men, then, of all ranks and positions in society — ^in a word,^ 
the whole people — ^interested in that great reform which, by banishing 
filth, shall root out this loathsome malady? Is there not here a bond of 
enlightened self-interest strong enough to unite Conservative and Whig, 
Radical and Chartist, the advocates of centralization and the admirers of 
local self-government, the peer and the peasant, the tradesman and the 
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43|ieratcret iht owner of proper^ and the man wiioee oaty wesMk is in f be 
strength o£ his nrm and the skili of his hands? 

About poiitieal rights and priTik^es, men m«y and mast dSffisr, vaaA 

U] thej BUBf di£Rer bonestlj; hot on the expediency of dedafring war agahist 
' &klh and the host of erils whkh ^ring from it, there can be no honest dif- 
£B<eDce id opinion. The man who speaks slightingly of these evils^ or under- 
Talaea the effinrts making to destroy them, is not honest; and those who place 
ofastaelea in the waj of ^ir rems^aly havreveF loud their profess»ns ^ pa* 
triotisiB^ are mt^ and cannot be^ the true friends of the people. And here 
we would address osrselires in idl friendlinese, bnt in all sineesity, to the ad- 
vocates of the Charter. Our remarks apply to them and to their leader. 
Mr. Fergus O'Connor, in underYaluing and turning into ridicule the efforts 
of the advocates of sanitary reform, at some of the Chartist meetings, has 
done much to injure himself and his eaose in the eyes of sober and right- 
thinking men. They feel that that patriotism cannot be real which obstructs 
great social movements, wlnle it blusters km^y for mere political changes* 
No. The opponent of sanitary reform convicts himself by his own act of 
indifference to the well-being of the people. And we regret to say, that the 
Chartist body have given just grocad for the snsfneioa that tk^, too^ are not 
sincere in thesr profeiBons— -that they advocate the six points becauee they 
aro unJUIacly to be cencei^dy and therefere fom a stasding grievance, otoirmI 
which they may vtMy the suifeehoig and th« disoffeeted. If they veti&j de*^ 
siffe the good di thedass to whish the majority of the»r own body bekNi^ 
how lHi|>peB8 it tl»rt oife several reeeait occasions they have doi^ Ulmir ut Mo ot 
to olietsuct the proceedij^ of meetings convened I^Nr the escpress pwrpose of 
pcenkotiDg the canse of sanitery relbm? How hn^pens it, we say, that they 
have cfHAwitted the grass injustice sfid dagrant outrage of eonvertit^ a pkM^ 
of meeting,, the use of vrhich was pwrchased by the finds of sanitary re- 
farat^asy iatto an arena fbc the dtscussieoof the mx poii^is of the Chiff«er? If 
ikey are blind ta the mcaBoess and glariag^ ii^astiee of such proceedings — If 
they aae so dutt of s^ipreicnakMi liiat they eamot eee the tyranny of sncA 
oouraesi^ ean they be surprised that tibcy and tiieir Charter i^ionid Isll into 
dbrqpnte vxrii the rc^ectal^, <a<derly, and peaceable menbers of soektyT 
It is BO answer to oar chavge, that the meethigs in question were pnblie 
ttnediigs. Kwewj one nmst see that a pvbhemeeting convened fsr a speeific 
fnrpos^ and at ^te @ipcnse of tboae whe cail' it, has sometMi^ oi the che- 
xaetev of a pnncfaased property, and that to tarn it by^^Mree to other pnrposee 
IS ar downri^it robbery, a groas iajnatiee, an act of narr»w*i»inded tyranny; 
IdHt their {aroeeedings ate only less eomfieniptible than those 9i the miserabte 
^ftnrlatan w^o hsres a mob to call l^m to the platl<»mf and Iwce hinr on the 
flndienoe, and thai they are strietiy of a pveee with those of the wretehed 
I^rendk ConmuniBtB whetook forcibie possession of the National Aisesnbly, 
eooiposeci^ as kwa%. of nine hundred members chosen by universal sa^s^ toi 
represent the wh«^ peoj^e* We i^ak strongly on l^is sabjectj beeaas^ we 
are fiends of liberty of disenssion no less than of freed<Hn i^ronn Shih ffltd 
fiitb-engendered disease; aad beeanse we sincerely believe, that by the eonras 
ikey have reeen% pursued, the Chutists have injured their own canae, and 
thrown suspicion on their own motives. If the men who have disae these 
tilings do not fairly represent the Chartists, let the Chartists disown thenh 

Bnt ia retnru tx» ovr sabjeet. We say that lieaith is a property for all 
w^o enm their liviag by their own exertions* It signifies not whether those 
^exertions are bodily or mental* 

Te the tradefflna% the professional man, tiie artist, and the author, no kse 
than to the labourer and artisan^ health- is indeed a property; and evay 
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year that paaaes over our heads» tophus fever alone waate» and destroys 
among all classes of the community, an amount of this preetous property 
which millions of money could not replace. We have at this moment yiyidly 
in our reopllection several sad examples of the havoe wrought by fever in 
the persons and families of tradesmen and professional men» some of thea 
in the very neighbourhood to which the Dispensary Report we have already 
quoted refers. We might mention the cases of two petty tradesmen on 
opposite sides of the same street^ one suffering in his own person, the other 
in that of his wife, the mother of seven children; the one recovering after 
two months or so of loathsome and lingering illpess, the other, after great 
expenses incurred for medicine and medical attendance, losing his poor wife, 
and being left with the undivided responsibility of his business and hia 
family, added to a load of debt| which the hard labour and rigid economy of 
years will not repay--*-and thi3, as it was believed by the medical attendant^ 
simply because both houses were situated over foul cess*pools overflonnng 
into badly-constructed drains. Or, we might relate the case of the school- 
master^ with a large house in an open square, full of boarders, Uie chief 
means of his support, half ruined by the same cause. Unconscious all th« 
while of the iQass of corru|^on which was festering in foul cess-poola under 
the basement) except by intolerable smells filling the house from time to 
time, he regarded simply as a great misfortame the early and certain visit 
to his establishment of every contagious malady which happened to be in tha 
neighbouriiood^^visits which were themselves felt in heavy pecuniary lossesu 
Tears rolled on, till at length this same fever of whidi we have been speaking 
broke out in his establishment, seized in turn every member of his family^ 
dispersed his pupils, robbed him of his wife, and of one out of five children; 
and after a fierce attack, and an anxious and lingering convalescence, left 
him no other alternative but the breaking up of his establishment^ and a 
composition with his creditors.. Does not health prove itself, by thia 
example, an invaluable property to the workiog pi;^efisk)nal man? We 
could go on in this way giving case after case of clergymen and medical 
men ruined in their own persons, or in that of their families, by disease which 
might have been prevented, but which the skill of a whole college of 
physici»2s cannot cure. Among upwards of a hundred medical men vrhose 
names might be brought together as dying of fever caii^ht in the exerdse of 
their profession, we recollect one case which occurred in a large seaport town» 
of a most estimable and industrious man, who died in a state of such utttar 
destitution, that the widow had not money enoiiigh to bury him; and w# 
are constantly hearing of cases almost, if not equally^ heart-rending. 

We affirm, then, without fear of contradiction, that health is a property 
to the tradesman and workii^ professional man, no less than to the labourer 
and artisan. Fever is but <me of the enemies whieh assail and destroy thia 
property; and yet fever slays, one year with another, in England and Waka 
alone, from fifteen to twenty thousand persons, and smites with a loathaom* 
and lingering sickness^ exhausting to mind, body, and purse, little less thaa 
a quarter of a million more. 

This fatal and costly malady ma j be rooted out from the knd. The ship 
and the gaol fever have be^i destroyed, and this house fever may be put an 
end to by the same means. But the patriotic men who have declared war 
against it have to fight the owners of fever-factortes and parish-veslrtes, 
and the members of town-councils, marching with torn and tattered banners 
inscribed with < the rights of poverty,' ' the principle of loc4^ self-government,' 
and * the six points of the Charter.' We tell these men that they are guilty of 
the blood of thouoaado ■ we tell these men that they are banded together to 
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destroy the most valuable property which the people possess — we tell them 

that they are cutting off from the toiling masses Heaven's own best gifts; that 

I they are robbing them of a right more clear and indisputable far than the 

/ suffrage — the Health-Right — and we denounce them with all their loud 

\J professions, as men who have liberty on their tongues, but tyranny in their 

hearts. About this Health-Right we shall have something to say hereafter. 
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GOVERNMENT. 



THE commonest metaphors are mostly the truest ones, if we could only 
feel their truth. To govern is really, as the word originally means, to 
steer, and the Government (meaning by this abstraction the men who govern) 
are nothing but the steersmen. To know a steersman's duty, is to know a 
statesman's. 

A steersman's duty is simply to direct the ship in her due course. To 
direct her; not to impel her in the first instance. The motive power must 
come from elsewhere; from without, if she be a sailing vessel — ^from within, 
if she be a steamer. If the steam fail the one, if a dead calm befal the 
other, aQ the steering in the world will not drive her onward a single knot. 
In like manner, the governing body are powerless of themselves to urge a 
nation forward — ^they must depend for its impulsion upon some other force; 
from without, if the people be a conquered one — as, for instance, British 
India as yet — ^from within, if the people be independent, as England, France, 
&c. Steam-navigation typifies, indeed, in a remarkable manner, the modem 
principle of self-impelled nationality, as opposed to the ancient one of con- 
quest and slavery. There is, therefore,- one great error to be avoided in 
determining the functions of government. Government cannot create 
movement and life where there is none. Mohammed Ali is in many respects 
a great statesman; but, as far as we can see, it is in vain that he is endea- 
vouring to force Egypt onward. His administrative machinery, his manu- 
factories, his public works, might be all admirable appliances in their way 
for the development of natural life, if any existed in his country. But 
Egypt lies becalmed, and will not steer. If she moves at all on the surface 
of the world's history, it is only by such intermittent breaths of wind as she 
receives from European nations — from France, from England. European 
influences, it is obvious, are the only substantial means of government that 
the Pasha is able to apply to her motionless torpor.. 

But if the steersman cannot impel in the first instance, he must direct; 
and by judicious direction he communicates new impulse to the ship already 
moving. The worst error, perhaps, in politics, is that which considers 
government as a mere force of repression — as a mere check upon the move- 
ments of the nation. Not only has government no business to slacken the 
national impulse when it is driving on the right tack, and there are no 
dangers ahead, but it is bound by every possible means to promote such an 
impulse. The good steersman is he who knows best how to direct his ship 
— ^how to profit by any favourable breeze-^how near to sail to the wind, 
when it becomes adverse — how, finally, to weather the squall. It does not 
follow that because he waits for impulsion, he must yield to impulsion; it is, 
on the contrary, his business to make the steam or the wind obedient to his 
will. That is a poor statesman who only knows how to steer with wind 
abaft, full-backed by popular applause and favour. That is a poor statesman 
who can bring no measure forward till compelled by * pressure from without,' 
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and then only such measures as that outward pressure forces upon him. 
What is this but the virtual abdication of his office? What is this but 
allowing the ship to be borne onwards by the blind workings of the engineer 
and his stokers? Do not let us be deceived; in a free country like our own, 
agitation is necessary; political questions must be discussed, and that hotly; 
the steamer must have its engine-room, with its noise, and its fire, and its 
glare, and its perils. But Agitation must not be Government; it must be 
merely the focus of that political life which the rulers have to shape, and to 
curb, and to wield to their own purpose. 

To their own purpose, I say — ^for government must have a purpose. 
There is no use in a steersman, if he knows not whither he steers. The 
vessel must have a course in which she ought to go, and he must be aware 
what that course is. He is not placed there to steer east or west, according 
to the impulses of the moment. He must have political principles to steer 
by; he must run east or west; he must be Conservative, or he must be 
LiberaL But at the same time we are not to call out against him as be- 
traying his trust) if he should change his course because he finds himself 
out in his reckonings—because, carried away by storm, or unseen currents, 
or a faithless compass— or perhaps for want of due observation, the ship 
should be drifting far out of her track, so that to right her again it becomes 
necessary to bear up towards a far different point than that originally 
steered on. Still less should we complain if, seeing breakers ahead, he should 
tack even suddenly. That were the worst of steersmen who should run his 
ship upon the rock, because he is too proud to alter his course. His business 
is to save the ship, not to wreck it. 

I might pursue this comparison much further, for it is one deep-rooted in 
everlasting truth. I might show how the efficiency of government grows, 
in inverse proportion to its cumbrousness, exactly as the appliances of 
steering in modem ship-building are at once far more efficient and far more 
simple than the huge rudders of the ancients, or than the rude paddles of 
the savage, whose only means of steering are by a direct and repeated 
application of personal force; how inconsistent therefore is the complex 
administrative centralization of the continental nations with the true deve- 
lopment of national life, and yet how indispensably necessary to society is a 
strong and energetic government. Any one who will observe the working 
of a good wheel in a well-built ship will be soon convinced that a do-nothing 
and a do-everything government are equally opposed to the wants of modern 
society. 

But there is one consideration which deserves to be pointed out, and 
which I do not remember to have yet seen mooted. We speak of the Prime 
Minister — the highest functionary in the country, — as of ' the man at the 
helm.' Yet it is only in ruder states of society, or in those short voyages 
that supply an idea of such ruder states of society, that the helmsman is the 
first man in the ship, or in the boat. In our days, the helmsman only 
steers; the captain tells him whither to steer. Is not this the true emblem 
of Christian — that is, God-ruled government — as opposed to heathen, that is, 
self-ruled government? The helmsman may change from hour to hour; the 
captain rules the long voyage through. From Him successive helmsmen 
take their orders; the ship may obey their hand, but they have to obey His 
word. With governors or helmsmen to direct the onward course of nations 
on the wave of Time, we never can dispense. But we acknowledge from 
henceforth an authority higher than all government— God is our captain. 

J. T. 
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BEMLAL OF THE UNION. 

[We neei ziot repeat that we shall be glad to insert articles on this subject 
opposed to the views of our able Contributor.] 

I WAS walking, some days back, in the full enjoyment of the late beautiful 
May weather, fi^owing carelesdy with my eye the outline of the green 
trees upon the blue sky, and the moving play of the shadows that speckled 
the foot'paveinent, when the thought shot suddenly across me — 'Ireland I 
this is the last quiet spring that Ireland will enjoy for many a year; or Eng- 
land, perhaps, eidier!' 

Long, very long, has the thought of Ireland weighed <hi me; and, indeed, 
exeept the condition of this our own Saxon England, there is no thought 
that should engross more frequently the mind of every Englishman. Nor 
can that thought be now separated from the condition of England itself; it 
forms, and must fom henceforth a great and lamentable part of the subject. 
From the Premier to the pauper, the wrongs, and the crimes, and the suffer- 
ings, and the needs of Ireland, affect every one of us. Ireland is the Pre- 
maer'a ' great difficulty;' Irish questions are the rocks whereon split the 
strongest ministries; Irish Arros^ Bills and Coercion Bills engross the time 
of Parliament; Irish famines drain the state's exchequer and the subjects*^ 
pockets; Irish competition beats down the English operative's wages ta 
starvation point; Irish beggary throngs our streets; Irish pauperism crowds- 
our workhouses; turn where we will, attempt what good work we please,. 
. Ireland is ever before us, as a scarecrow, as a stumbling-block, as a curse. 
/ For above all, Ireland is the everlasting, unimpeachable witness of a great 
^ national crime. It t; a great national crime for England, that Ireland should 
be what she is; not industrious, but idle; not prosperous, but starving; not 
hcmest, but knavish; not truthful, but fearfully false; not peaceable, but 
bloodthirsty ; not Christian, but almost utterly godless. What she is, we have 
made her. We dare not even say, like Cain, * Am I my brother's keeper?* Her 
keeper we were and are. It is under our dominion, under our rule, under our 
eye that she has grown into that foul blot upon the map of Europe which 
she is now. And tiiere she stands, justifying to the whole world that awful 
truth: 'I, the Lord thy God, am a jealous God, and visit the sins of the 
fathers upon the children, unto the third and fourth generations of them 
that hate me.' For it is not we, but our forefathers, who have brought 
Ireland to this pitch of wretchedness. Fain would we, if we saw how, 
relieve her from it, and ourselves with her. What is to be done with Ire- 
land? 1'he question knells daily, and almost hourly, in the ears of thousands 
and thousands am<mg us. The question is from God; let us but seek the 
answer at His hands. Not from any clever man's head, I feel sure, will 
thtft God-given answer sound forth, but from some good man's heart. For 
it is no mere problem of government, but a great moral evil, to be removed 
only by some great eifort of faith and of love. But let us not grow weary 
of seeking that answer, for we must find it, if we seek it aright. 

For my own part, I see with terror a spirit arising in some, not of humble 
and painful repentance, but of proud impatience, defiance, and scorn. A 
spirit of stem fatalism, which writes big words of the work appointed for 
England by the destinies, and speaks of this great, morally responsible. 
Christian English nation, as if it were nothing more than a huge steam- 
engine driven upon two rails by some blind driver, and crushing down all 
before it as it rushes on to its goal. A spirit of force-worship, which thinka 
to dispose of the relations between two countries by some comparison be- 
tween a rhinoceros and a starved, frantic rat; as if, in the scales of God'a 
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eternal judgment, the rat could OYerweigli tbe rhinoceros — ^as if might could 
justify a crime. It is in the very opposite spirit, as it seems to me, l^at we 
must approach this great question, by putting our might ^suid might we hare 
none hut from God) utterly out of vaew, until we have determined our duty* 
JPor indeed that might, if it exist, is our strongest eondemnation. If we 
have might to crush, we have might to spare; if we have might to destroy, 
we haTe might to build up. Men who talk the loudest of the ease with 
which an Irish rebellion may be subdued, are the least excusable for not 
having yet subdued Irish misery. I am not here speaking of Mr. Carlyle, 
who is now manfully bringing forward hia plans for the regeneration of Ire- 
land — ^plans which have much truth in them. I felt bound, , however, to 
enter my protest against what seems to me one evil tendency of his teaching; 
bound the more strongly so to do, that that teaching is more weighty, and 
sinks deeper into the minds of men. 

The Irish call for a Eepeal of the Union. The first question is, have they 
the right so to do? 

I say, most undoubtedly they have. I say, moreover, that the Union with 
Ireland is assuredly of itself, as respects Ireland, originally an invalid contract* 
It was accompanied with every circumstance of fraud and coercion, which in 
all countries, under every varying system of jurisprudence, affords grounds for 
equitable relief. It was passed by a Parliament which, by reason of the ex- 
clusion of Roman-catholics, did not, and could not, adequately represent the 
wishes of the great bulk of the population. It was passed by the threaten- 
ing of some members; by the bribing of others; by the swamping of the 
Irish peerage; by almost every foul means that can be imagined. 

And as to Ireland, although invalid in its inception, has it since become 
confirmed? I cannot think so. Without the walls of Parliament, agitation 
ibr Repeal has scarcely ever ceased; and as soon almost as Roman-catholic 
emancipation gave representation to the Ronaani^ masses, that agitation 
was carried within the walls of Parliament. The protest has been continual,, 
unmistakeable, energetic. The right to relief against that fraudulent con- 
tract has never been barred by acquiescence on the part of Ireland. 

Is, therefore, absolute, unconditional Repeal to be granted at once to 
Ireland? If we were to consult but England's present feelings and present 
interests, as the Times has admirably shown, not long since, we would say 
at once, — Yes I yes! — ^and be no more responsible for Irish fauninesl yes!— - 
and be no more swamped with Irish beggary and -pauperism! yes! — «nd be 
no more distracted with Ii*ish rant! yes I Cut them adrift! — ^let them go! — 
England for the English alone! But this would, perhaps, be selfish and 
false reasoning. The Union was not void as to us; it was passed deliberately 
by our own Parliament, and has since been acquiesced in deliberately and 
without a murmur. Repeal would be too beneficial to England — ^it would 
rid her of too heavy a burden of plain, long-neglected doty, for her to be 
able honestly to accept that freedom, honestly to free herself from that burden 
of duty, otherwise than at the hands and with the sanction of those who are 
fully free and able to deal with her on so momentous a subject. The real 
question at issue seems to me — Does Ireland really, or does it not, desire 
now to set aside the Union? Is she really willing, for the sake of self- 
government, to forego English connexion, English trade, English help? 

It is not, therefore. Repeal that is wanted, but the determination, by a 
competent assembly representative of Ireland, whether the Union shall or 
shall not be maintained. If such an assembly should pronounce for Repeal, 
as it has the right to do, then may England most gladly assent to the measure* 
If, on the contrary, it should deliberately sanction the Uni<»i, then will 
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England pursue thenceforth her course without a fear or even a doubt, 
certain that the brawlers of Conciliation Hall, and the turbulent moral force 
men of Limerick, are really but a rebellious minority, and not, as they brag 
to be, the mouth-pieces of a nation's wiU. But till then, the physical might of 
England is, in fact, neutralized and palsied by a moral uncertainty as to the 
lawfulness of its exercise, to which no comparisons of stature can afford a 
satisfactory answer. How is the will of Ireland to be ascertained? That is 
the next question. J. T. 

APHORISMS.— No. H. 

IT might be some drawback on the self-conceit of almost any man if he 
were to call to mind how the course of his life has been determined by the 
veriest trifles, and how little forethought or choice he has exercised, grasping 
chiefly at those things which happened to float by him. 

Ill-temper and discontent generally get more than their fair share of the good 
things of life, and would be very serviceable if they did not bite at both 
ends, tearing their employers as well as other people. An easy-natured man 
who could simulate these evil tempers would thrive upon them in this world. 

It is easier for a man to act greatly without having acted before; than to 
write wisely about action without having been in active life himself. 

In councils of any kind, those expedients which are of a determinate and 
active character are seldom put aside. Most people are apt to think that 
there must be progress in doing something. 

The different ways of looking at things, consonant with the different 
periods of life, though a common-place matter enough of observation, is one 
which the historian and the statesman should take care to keep well before 
them. This difference might explain many things for which much more 
recondite causes are brought forward. The exceeding youthfulness of mobs, 
a circumstance well known in modem times, has yet, perhaps, been scarcely 
considered as a means of understanding past events, or of preparing for 
future ones. In estimating different forms of government; the age of the 
governing body is surely of much import: in a despotism it may be any age 
from extreme youth to dotage; in republics it is likely to be over young; 
while in mixed governments, like our own, where, too, the franchise depends 
upon property, the age of those in whom the power of the state rests, is not 
far from middle life — ^a circumstance, one would say, greatly in favour of 
such institutions. 

Most people are pleased at perceiving a likeness to themselves even in the 
faults of their children. 

It is surprising how little love we can be well content with, when that 
love is more than the person giving it gives to anybody else. 

The sense of ownership is so delightful that men l)ecome proud of their 
foibles and their vices; and, sometimes, even of their personal defects. 
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A DIALOGUE 



BETWEEN JOHN BULLMAN, AN ENGLISHMAN, AND PATRICK KELLY, 
AN IRISHMAN, ON THE SUBJECT OF REFEAL.* 

[We redeem tlie pledge given in our last number, and in our prospectus, 
by inserting tlie following dialogue, which leads, it will be seen, to a con- 
clusion in many respects very different from that of the * Letter on Repeal/ 
by John Townsend. — Ed.] 

Englishman, Well, I don't profess to be a great politician, but any man 
of common sense can plainly see this, that the Irish will never be satisfied 
with anything that can be done for them except a Repeal of the Union; and 
that as long as the connexion with England continues they will always be a 
trouble to us. Therefore I am for letting them have their own way at 
once. Let Ireland be completely separated, and let us have done with it 
altogether. 

Irishman, Though you don't profess to be a great politician, you under- 
take to decide on a great political measure — a measure more important for 
both countries than you seem to be aware. You take for granted that if 
Ireland were once separated from Great Britain, you would have done with 
it for ever, and have no more trouble on that subject. But if you were to 
inquire and reflect more carefully, you would find, I believe, that if the 
Union were repealed you would have far more care and trouble about 
Ireland than you ever had before. 

E. Why, is not Ireland continually requiring more and more troops to 
keep the people from breaking into open rebellion? Are we not continually 
deliberating about Irish affairs, and devising plans to prevent assassinations, 
and burnings, and outrages of all kinds; and with very little success? Are 
we not drained of immense sums to relieve Irish distress, while all we get in 
return is hatred, and complaints and abuse? All this is because we will not 
give them the one thing they want, which is independence. .1 say, let them 
have it; and then, at least, they cannot complain of the English any longer. 
When they come to try the experiment of going without all the supplies 
and assistance of various kinds they have always been receiving from 
England, they may have cause to repent of what they have done; but surely 
loe should be free from all the expense and trouble and uneasiness they cost 
us. I am perfectly sick of Ireland, and I wish to have done wfth it at once 
and for ever. 

/. And I am quite sure, as I said before, that so far from finding this 
wish of yours fulfilled by a separation from Ireland, you would find the 

♦ N.B. — This is not, in point of matter, an imaginary dial<5^e, though the names are 
fictitioas, but is a faithfol report of the substance of several real conversations vbich have 
lately ta^en place. 

No. 8. 
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expense, and trouble, and uneasiness that you complain of increased tenfold. 
Do but give fontvagX time for calm considenttioni and aaakft ji^rself master 
0^ al ike eircomitaiices of tlie caie, and you iisill not fail to peioeive mhat 
disasters would follow to Great Britain, as well as to Ireland, from a disso- 
lution of the union between them. I myself, indeed, am convinced that 
you make too little a llowance fop the igBOPua* poor of Ireland, who, under 
the pressure of real and severe distress^ have been misled by designing and 
factious men seeking to advance their own ambitious views by inflaming the 
passions of the multitude. The EagHsb, yen know, cannot boast that they 
are never misled in the same way into disaffection to the Government and 
into gross outrage. And I think, too, I could make it appear, to any one 
who could be brought to view the sul^ject cahnly and fairly, that there have 
been faults on both sides. 

E, Faults on both sides? What, was it a fault in the English that we 
have contributed so many hundreds of thousands, on many former occasions, 
as well as this last» to the relief of Irish distress? Besides what was 
advanced by government, numbers of persons have been pinching them- 
selves in order to aid the voluntary subscriptions for the Irish. And what 
is the return we have received from these grateful people? Why, they 
complain that it is the English who have been starving them; as if we had 
caused the potato-rot, which extended to England as well as to Ireland. 
They are abusing and reviling and threatening to exterminate the Saxons. 
If we have committed a fault, it is certainly a fault on the side of over- 
indulgence and misplaced bounty. 

/. I am ready to do full justice to the very great kindness and liberality 
shown by the English on those occasions. And I acknowledge that I do 
not wonder at your feeling indignant at the hostile clamour which some 
factious demagogues (for, be assured, it is not really the great mass of the 
Irish nation) are raising against the Saxons. And though I am prepared 
to prove, as I said before, that there really have been faults on both sides, I 
do not wish to enter on that question now. Let it be supposed for the pre- 
sent that the Irisli, and they only, are to blame for all the miseries of their 
country, and all the disturbances that are going on there. Let it be granted, 
if you will, that you ought to do nothing for their benefit. Look merely to 
the welfare of Great Britain, and consider what would be the consequences 
to yourselves of a Repeal of the Union. 

E. Why, I suppose the first consequence would be, the complete separa- 
tion of Ireland from Great Britain, as a republic, or empire, or whatever 
else they might think prop^^r to make it. Many, indeed, of the most for- 
ward of the repealers proclaim already that this is their design. But if, in 
the first instance, Ireland were made a separate kingdom under the same 
sovereign, it w6uld not long continue so ; for one may plainly see, from the 
temper of those who take the lead among the Irish, that the very first Par- 
liament assembled in Dublin would be sure to pass such acts as no British 
sovereign could ever give the royal assent to ; and if this were refused, they 
would at once throw off what they would call the yoke of a foreigner, and 
would proclaim their independence like the Americans. And I do not sup- 
pose the people of England would a second time commit the same folly as 
they did with respect to America, of waging a costly and bloody war for the 
sake of retaining for the crown, a possession which is more incumbrance 
than it is worth. 

/. Well> so far I quite agree with you, that it is mere nonsense to talk of 
a Bepeal of the Union without an entire separation of Ii*ehatd from, thd 
Crown of Great Britain. That separation must be either the h^inning or 
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iKe end of Bepeid. A»d tto^r I would have yoo consider wb&t sort of an 
tussexnbljr would be the first paiiiameiit, or eonv^itiozi, or whatever thej 
might call it, that would sit in Dublin. It wouM conskt of men selected hj 
a people^ manj of them su^Mn^ real distresses, and most of them grossly 
ignorant and grossly mi^edl a» to^the causes and the remedies of their suffer^ 
ing&, and with the most fJBaioQS' passions infiamed to the highest degriee by 
political agftatovs; BemieiBber, too^ that the greater part of the people have> 
from their in^emcy, been taught to expect universal plenty and prosperifty^ 
frcHM the Repeal of Ite Union. And when th^y tod these hopes disap- ' 
pmnted^ — ^when th^ flod that every man in Ireland is not put i^ possessioa 
of a fiirm sufficient to support his family in ajhmdaace, (which would i^quk^ 
aa island three times the size of Ireland^) they will demand fresh and fresh 
measures of gvearter and greater violenee, jusi; as the French did in the revo*' 
lution- of' 1790, and are doing at the present moment. You ciuinot doubt 
that all the extravagant acts by which society will be l»oken up, and the 
genera! alarm add distrust- iks^ will prevail, will almost destroy ^rade and ' 
manufactures, and greatly inter^re with sericulture^ so that the whole 
country will be in greater distress than ever. And then, in addition to all 
tMs^ think of Ifee swarms of destitute Irish who wiU be driven over from: 
England to add to- the distress^ fbr, of course, as it is the avowed design (^' 
the agitators to expel from Ireland all the Dbglish, England will not fail to 
retaliate, and to raise the ery, in turn, of ^ England* fbr the English !' Think 
how many thousands of poor Irish families, some of them settled for years 
in Etegtand, wiH be at cwace driven out, just as the English labourers have 
been from IVance^ 

E^ And a good riddance too! The Irish settled in England are the 
worst and most troublesome part of the population — always ready for out* 
rage and disturbanee; To dear the e(mntry of them is one of the advan- 
tages I look- fop from a separation. As ^ the misery whkh you deseribe 
as likely to take place— and in that I have no doubt you are right-*<-it wiH 
be all their own doing. I do not wish to inflict any punishment on the- 
Irish fbr all the ingratitude with which they repay our kindness; but if they 
are bent on punishing themselves^ I say let them have their own way,, and 
buy their experience. 

/. Well, I have already said, that I am not now asking f<Mr pity, or eve& 
justice, or any kind of favourable fedffng towards the Irish; I wish you to 
att^id, at present, merely to the interests of England. But, in order to 
judge of that point, it is quite necessary to consider fully and carefally what 
the condition of Iretaad would be under such a revolution as we have been 
speaking of. Yes mufiN; keep in mind the proverb: ^ When your neighbour's 
house is on £re, lo(^ to your own.' Now, recollect, that an attack will be 
made not only on all English by birth, but on all of English descent; all 
whom the agitators Cf^l Samons. 1 need not repeat to you what you muea 
have seen in the papers; you well know the t<Mie of the Young Ireland writers, 
who ftilsely" call thems^es * the people,' and who will really be the leadens 
of the people if once they carry their object of Bepeal. You must have seea 
how they urge their countfymen to exterminate the Saxons; and how the 
jury, who dared to find them guilty of thus exciting the populace to slaughteri^* 
have had their lives threatened for giving a true verdict. Now, in reaHty> 
the Irish are a very mixed race; and many of those who are crying out 
against the Saxons are themselves descended fVam Saxons or Normans. 
You may find in many parts of Ir^nd great numbers <rf the poorest class, 
and of Roman catholics, who bea^ the names of Saxon, and even of the 
•Mest Norman, Hoftilies. Bn* every landlord^ every man of property, eveiy 
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one who has anything to lose^ will be set down as a Saxon. It will be put 
to the vote, and carried by acclamation; because the majority are those who 
have, or fancy they have, naUUvg to lose. 

E. What, do you really think an Irish Parliament would countenance a 
war on property, as soon as Ireland had become independent? 

/. That they would; either immediately, or very shortly after. At least, any 
Parliament that did not, would soon find a rebellion raised against it, and a 
new revolution proclaimed. For, extravagant as this seems, you should 
recollect that not meiely Irish agitators, but Members of Parliament of the 
United Empire^ have maintained the doctrine that it is passible^ and that it 
is the duty of landlords to support all the distressed poor in the country* 
Look at the speeches that were made in parliament laat sesuon, both by 
ministerialists and oppositionists, on the questions respecting Irish Poor- 
Laws, and you will see that doctrine laid down and vehemently defended. 
Kow, if British senators hold such a notion, or at least, advocate it, can 
you expect the Irish populace to be so much wiser as to perceive its ab- 
surdity? And if they do adopt this notion, then the natural consequence 
must be, that all who do not find themselves comfortably supported will 
proceed eagerly, and, as they will imagine, justly, to plunder all who have 
any property. The vulgar are not easily brought to calculate, and to con- 
sider whether it is possible for the landlord who owns a limited number 
of acres to feed an unlimited number of mouths, and that, too, whether 
the crops succeed or fail. All this calculation they will leave to those 
whom they suppose to have, and who certainly ought to have, wiser heads 
than theirs. They will adopt the notion that persons of property can and 
should feed all who are hungry; and when this is not done, they will pro- 
ceed to confiscation. 

E. To be sure, there dees seem but too much reason in what you say; 
and I wish our legislators had thought a little more what they were doing 
before they made such speeches. But still, how does all this affect the 
interests of England? 

/. I will show you presently. Besides the English, who have more or 
less property in Ireland, there are about two miUiiHis of native Irish pos- 
sessing the greater part of the property in Ireland, who either have re- 
latives, or connexions, or friends in P^ngland or Scotland, or else are inti- 
mately connected with those who have. Do you think all these persons 
will quietly stand still to be plundered, or banished from their homes, or 
butchered? Or do you think that their British friends, and the friends of 
those friends, will calmly look on as unconcerned bystanders, while those 
connected with them by blood and by friendship, and many of them by 
religious ties also, are trampled under foot by merciless oppressors? Be- 
lieve it not! Those Irish and English who, under the title of Saxons, are 
marked out by the agitators for plunder and massacre, will take up arms 
in defence of their lives and property; and the civil war which will thus 
break out in Ireland is one in which you may be sure Great Britain will 
soon take a part. If the British government should refuse to interfere, 
tiiere will be crowds of volunteers from England and Scotland who will 
form themselves into armed bands, and go over to rescue from destruction 
those whom they will regard as their countrymen. 

E. I must own this is a frighful prospect for both countries. What do 
you think would probably be the end of all this? 

. /. I doubt whether our children's children would see the end of such a 
war. And as to the course things would take, I can hardly venture to 
conjecture. But this^ at least, seems to me highly probable, if not certain, 
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that some of those engaged in the contest would call in the aid of some 
foreign power. Either France or Amenca, or most likely both, would be 
invited to take Ireland under its protection. And yon cannot doubt that 
the invitation would be accepted; for thej are among the most ambitious of 
all the nations in the whole world. It is likely, therefore, that before 
long, there would be three^ and perhaps ^bt^r, nations at once waging a fierce 
war on the soil of my poor island — the Irish, the English, the Fr^ioh, and 
the Americans. At any rate, there can be no doubt that there would be a 
fierce war, and that the English would be concerned in it, and that Ireland 
would be ravaged from one end to another, and trampled into a perfect 
mire of blood. 

E, It is a dreadful state of things that you describe; and I acknowledge 
there is more probability of it than at first sight I had imagined. But sup- 
pose the upshot were to be, that after a few years, or perhaps within one 
year, Ireland were peaceably acknowledged as a province of France, or one 
of the United States of America, should we not then, at least, have fairly 
got rid of the country, and turned it adrift? 

/. If you could push the island itself a thousand miles off, there might be 
some hope that, at the cost of an enormous sacrifice of the properly, and 
hairiness, and lives of many of your countrymen, and of those whom you 
oiigbt to regard as your countrymen, you might at length get rid of Ireland, 
and have no further trouble or care on the subject for ever. But, situated 
as these two islands are, it is clearly the will of Providence, which it is 
vain to struggle against, that the people of them should be either the most 
f^srful of friends^ or the most mischievous of enemies^ to each other. There 
is no other alternative. Within sight of each other, and divided by a sea, 
which, in the present state of navigation, may be said rather to connect than 
to separate them, either for friendly or for hostile purposes, the two nations 
-cannot be indifferent and stand ^oof from each other, how much soever the 
governments on both sides may wish it. 

E. Why, the same may be said of England and France. 

/. Well, and to a great extent it is so. Those two countries are so 
situated, that they might have been, by means of a free and friendly trade 
between them, a source of the greatest mutual prosperity. The folly and 
wickedness of man has converted the blessings of Providence into a curse, 
and the French and English have for ages been the bitterest and the most 
noxious of enemies to each other. I hope they will be wiser in future. 
But there is no need that the two countries should form one empire. They 
are two wholly distinct nations. They have entirely different languages. 
Their laws and institutions are different, and they, are much more likely to 
be good friends if they remain independent states,— But it cannot be so 
with Great Britain and Ireland. They have been so long and so closely 
connected, and such numbers of each nation have settled amidst the other, 
that any separation must be a hostile separation. 

E. Yet, I observe that some among the Irish, who are accounted intelli- 
gent men, and who have some reputation as authors or orators, are advo- 
cates for repeal, or at least profess to be so, and do not seem to calculate on 
«uch bloody consequences as you anticipate. 

/, You are right in saying " profess," for I believe there are many of 
those that cry out for repeal who have no real wish for it, or expectation of 
its really taking place, and who would never raise that ciy if they thought 
the measure would ever really pass, but wish to alarm the government into 
some other measures which they think desirable. They use this cry, in 
short, as a kind of threat. But there are also, I have no. doubt, some 
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^ffvev^ but not 'wise tB«D, whe have never tbougbi of ^e ooneequeaees — ^tbe 
utuivoidable conseqaeooea"— dT a aeiMMratioii, 4ui^ whose imagination ia-oaptt- 
Tfljted, and their national pride flattered, with the idea of Ireland hekkg a 
^reat nation instead of a proyince. These are men who do itot give them*- 
selves the trouble of reflecting cabnlj whether thmr dveams eim ever poa* 
«ibl7 be realized* Their heads are fuU of Brian BoroihoM^ und Celtic 
iMurdSy and harps, and saflron robe% and all the poetical pictures -of an- 
tiquity. Bat, in sober reality, there do not exist in Ireland the ^Aesa&ans 
<Kf a separate nationality. Its language, its literature, its politieal insti- 
totions, its social usages, and even its diversities of rel^ion, are essentially 
British; and constant interchanges of population have blended and fused 
the races of the two islands more eompletdy Boto one people than the Scotch 
•aod English, or even than the Welsh and English. How a s€f>arate nutiaiir 
•oan be constituted when there exist no elements of separate nationality, is a 
^problem that could only be solved by orecOive power. Repeal would, iniact, 
ibe the separation of a natural unity, and Ireland would no mope be a sepa- 
rate nation than an amputated limb is a separate man. Now, .aiippoBe L^e- 
land a province' of France or of America. Either of these most ambi- 
tious nations would be sure to regard Ireland as ma:efy a stei4mg*at(»ke 
towards the conquest of Britain, of which they have always been moat 
jealous. Or, if there v^ere any peaceable disposition in the Fdrench or 
Ajnericans, the Irish — that is, those violent men who would be taking the 
lead in Ireland— -would soon foroe a quarrel. What would be your situation 
if France, backed by Ireland, were waging aiiirious war against Great Briittin ? 

JS» Why, I feeliconfident that we ^ouMbe ali^to hold ouriiwn against 
both of them together. Our ishmd will never be conquered by the Frendi, 
^or tdie Irish, or by botli united. 

/. I agree with you in thinking that you woidd not be eonquered. Bnt^ 
to say nothing of the miseries .and horrors of w.ar, think of the distresses 
and losses you would have to undergo. The whole British Channel, and the 
whole of St. Geoi^'s Channel also being swept by French and Ixish pri- 
tuiteers, your commerce would suffer severely, and your mantt£a(^i»rs, iuid 
all classes in the country, would be involved in deep distress at Ihe very 
time when the cost of a war doubled all your taxes. £very vesadi in all 
jihe Irish ports that could .be made to carry arms, would be fitted ^out as a 
iprivateer; that is, a privcUeer when there was open war, or Apiffctie when- 
ever there was a nominfd peace. And every one of these would have 
on board some men who had Jong resided in England, or served in 
£qiglish ships. These men would serve as guides to direct the coaemy 
^where and how to land on defenceless parts of the ooast, to plunder and 
jwvage the country. And most of the viUanous and lawless raflians 
in England would be eager to serve in this kind of plundering warfare, 
trusting that, if c^tured, they would be regarded as only pmoneis of war. 
This was the case, you may recollect, in the last American war. I re- 
member, at that time, I happened to be near Stafdeton Prison, dose to 
Bristol, where llxere were a number of (so i^alled) American prisoners. One 
:of the officcors on guard assured me that a large proportion of them wiere 
known (though it could not be proved) to be actually natives of Bristol and 
its neighbourhood, so that the rascals could see fvom their prison walls 
the very houses in which they were bom. 

£. I d^est war as much as you can do, and civil war most of all. But 
when I consider what stuff British soldiers and sadlors are made of, I cannot 
doubt that we should give our enemies the worst of it, w^henever th^p* dwed 
io attack us. 
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L I have no doubt you would. I have no doubt the miseries of Ireland 
during such a contest would verj greatlj exceed those of Great Britain. 
But even if you were of a more revengeful character than most Englishmen 
•re, it would be a poor consolation to you, in the midst of universal suferirg 
in your own ooantry, to know that the Irish were more wretehed still.. And 
this, I think, must be quite clear to any refleclii]^ mind, on c<»i8ideriBg aU 
the cireumstanees I have put before you, that a sefMration of the two 
countries, instead of relieving you from all the expense and all the trouble that 
Ireland costs you, weald cause it to cost you every year twice as much money 
as you have lately spent on it, and five times as much anxiety and discomfort. 

E. Well, but what course ought we to pursue? Something must be d<»e. 
It is unbearable to think that we are to go on ipr ever just on the brink of a 
rebellion, trying to keep in check, from day to day, this turbulent and -un- 
tameable people. If the Union is not to be repealed, (and I confess you 
have made it clear to me that this would be very dangerous,) some measures 
must be taken to put an end to this state of things. 

/. If I were ev^ so well qualified to answer your question, it would take 
you many days of careful and laborious study to make yourself so thoroughly 
acquainted with all the circumstances relating to Ireliod as to be capable of 
properly understanding the reasona of aU the measures I should reeommend. 
Only 1^ me entreat yoa not to give in to that childish folly which mangr 
people ttre guilty of when they are smarting under some imnoyanee, of ex- 
claiming, in a kind of pettish rage, that * something must be done;' ad^ then 
at once adopting the first measure that occurs to their minds; without in- 
quiring and reflecting wheth^ it . will not make matters worse. When they 
feel 'the frying-pan hot,' according to the proverb, they are fwr < jumping 
out of it into ti^ fire.' It is in this way that many a sick man tortures and 
kills himself by determining, in a fit of impatience, that he will bear his pain 
Bolo^er; and so he at once buys and swallows at randoirii soeae quack medi- 
cine, without taking care to learn whether it suits his ease, and thus pinobably 
brings on a much worse disease than he had at first. As for the present ques- 
tion, I will only hkoi at one measure which seems very evidently calculated to 
improve the present state of things. The Irish comf^ain that the afiairs ^f 
Irdand are not sufficiencftly attended to in the Imperial Pariiam^it. Now, even 
if this eompittint were entirely groundless — which I am sorry to say is very 
&r from being the case — ^I should still recommend that Parliament should ait 
for three weeks or a month every session in Dublin, to transaet Irish afiaits, 
and that the Sovereign should reside a portion of every ye»r, or at least ^f 
every two years, in Ireland. I am awure that there .would be some eost and 
some inconvenience attending this anrangement^ But you should set 
against that, the far greater expense and troulde caused by the distuirbed 
state o£ Ireland. If the measure tended, as I am convin<^ it would^ to 
tranquilliae the country, it would be well wortk mncfa. more than in fact it 
would cost. As for other measures that might be recommended, and for 
which strong reasons might be shown, it woidd tak^ as I have said, many 
days to discuss tliem properly. And I must ccmfess that I know of no way 
of at once converting Ir^and into a terrestrial paradise. A partial remeify 
of evils for the present, and a gradual and slow, though ^eady improve- 
ment in future, is the utmost I could hope from the wisest measures. On 
the other hand, E^»eal would do its work at once. It would speedily cure 
all the evils complamed of, by substituting othens ten times greater. But I 
hope the people of England wiU not act like a foolish patient who turns 
witii disgust from a prudent and honest physician for not administering 
violent doses, to a rash or roguish quack, who promises an immediate and 
qomplete cure, and brings him to an untimely grave. 
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LETTERS TO THE CHARTISTS.— No. III. 

MY Fribnds, — And when I say friends, I speak honestly, and from the 
bottom of my heart, for you and I are, after all, I believe, longing for 
the same thing — to see all humbug^ idleness, injustice swept out of Eng* 
7and; only I think you are going, if not the wrong roikd, ypt certainly 
neither the shortest, the safest, nor the wisest road, to gain the good end. 

My friends, I have to tell you that in the Bible you will find what you 
long for, promised more fairly than any man in these days promised it you ; 
that in that book you will find what you want to say, said for you; you will 
find how much of what you want to see done, Grod wants to see done. Let 
me try if I cannot prove my words somewhat. 

What are the things which you demand most earnestly? Is not one of 
them, that no man shall enjoy wages without doing work ? 

The Bible says, at once, that < fie that wUl not work, neither shall he eat;* 
and as the Bible speaks to rich as well as poor, so is that speech meant for 
the idle rich as well as for the idle poor. 

Do you not say that the cause of the poor is the cause of Grod ? 

And are not those noble old Hebrew psalms full of the same thought 
from beginning to end ? How ^ the poor commits himself to God, for he 
is the helper of the friendless.* How < when they are diminished and 
brought low through oppression, through any plague or trouble, though he 
sufier them to be evil entreated by tyrants, yet helpeth He the poor out of 
misery, and maketh him households like a flock of sheep.' How ^ the poor 
shall not always be forgotten — the patient abiding of the meek shall not 
perish for ever.' Only, my friends, let it be the patient abiding of the tmeky 
not the frantic boasts of the bloodthirsty. 

Tou say that the poor man has his rights, as well as the rich. So says 
the Bible; it says more — it says that God inspires the poor with the 
desire of liberty; that He helps them to their right ' Lord, thou hast 
heard the desire of the poor. Thou preparest their heart, and thine ear 
hearkeneth thereto: to help the fatherless and poor unto their right, that the 
man of the world be no more exalted against them P Oh! you who raise 
righteous cries against capital over-riding labour—against worldly politicians 
who make the poor their stepping-stones to wealth and office! Grod grant 
that that glorious text may give you the same hope and comfort as it has 
given me in many a black and bitter hour! 

You cry out against the humbug of elections, when those who are the 
tyrants of the people suddenly transform themselves into fawning flatterers, — 
Tories or Radicals. What bitterer satire on such iniquity can you have than 
noble old David's description of the wicked rich man ? ' IlefaUeth down and 
humbleth hitnself, that the congregation of the poor may fall into the hands of 
his captains,* 

You cry, and I cry, * A fair day's wages for a fair day's work.' And is 
not the doctrine of the whole Bible, that even in that last most awful 
judgment — * Every man shall be judged according to his works*? And are 
there not written in the Bible these awful words — * Go to, ye rich men, 
weep and howl for your miseries that are come upon you ! your gold and 
silver is cankered, and the rust of them (i. e. the accumulation of unemployed 
capital) shaU he a witness against you, and shall eat your flesh as it were 
fire. Ye have heaped treasure together against the last days!' 

[Behold, the hire of your labourers which have reaped down your fields, 
which is by you kept back by fraud, crieth; and the cries of them which 
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have reaped have entered into the ears of the Lord God of Hosts. Ye have 
lived in pleasure on the earth, and been wanton ; je have fattened your 
hearts for the day of slaughter!'] And those words were spoken by a poor 
-Jewish fisherman! 

My friends, these are but a few drops from the inexhaustible well of The 
Poor Man^s Book. There is nmch more in that book with which you would 
agree — ^but the time \» not yet come to speak of it. Much more with which, 
I am afraid, you would not now agree, many of you. But the day is coming, 
even at the doors, as I believe, when all honest and brave hearts among you 
will agree with it, will find that book to be your glory and joy, your 
pole-star to guide you to freedom and truth, to strength and wisdom, as it 
guided your forefathers hundreds of years ago. In the meantime, I entreat 
you, I adjure you, to trust the Bible^ to trust my samples from it, and to read 
it honestly for yourselves^ and see if it be not the true Radical Reformer's 
Guide — God's everlasting witness against oppression, and cruelty, and 
idleness. 

Kead for yourselves Psalms x., zxxvii., lii., Ixxii., cvii«, cxxiii., cxlvi. 
Try them, and then see whether the book which contains such noble utter- 
ances of struggling freemen could have been the invention of tyrants and 
hypocrites. No! let them misuse that book as they will, it is an everlasting 
testimony against them! 

Pabson Lot. 



A WORD ON EMIGRATION.— LORD ASHLEY'S MOTION. 

SIX years ago, Mr. Csrlyle declared that education and emigration were 
the remedies for the disease of which Chartism is the outward sign. He 
was not aware^ perhaps, at that time, that the use of the one medicine would 
prove the need of the other. The ragged schools have revealed a depth of 
miisery of which we had dreamed, bat which we had not sounded. The 
teaching has done more good than those who began it dared to hope. But 
what is to become of those who have been taught? Who is to employ 
them? Who is to save them from a worse misery than that from which 
they have escaped? 'Unless they can be sent out of the country,' say 
some of their best advocates, * we have helped them and it very little; we 
have almost deceived t^em in leading them to believe that vice and degra- 
dation are not their appointed inheritance.' 

Lord Ashley's speech and motion on this subject during the last week 
were worthy of him; on the whole, the result was satisfactory. Sir George 
Grey confirmed all the statements of the noble mover, from his official 
experience. Home secretaries, and colonial secretaries, were willing to do 
what they could in their different departments. Lord Ashley assured them 
that he should keep them in mind of their promises. 

So far well — ^but when we think what Lord Ashley's statements were, 
how unspeakably monstrous, as incredible as they were indisputable, every 
one must rise from the debate with a sense of something more than disap- 
pointment *Is this all?' Can the legislature of a. nation hear such words 
without rising and swearing that the children of their own soil, their Chris- 
tian brethren, shall not be left to become savages, beasts, fiends? This is the 
langus^e which is likely to burst from the lips of some, and which, perhaps, 
all ought to utter. 

For very shame we abstain. We cannot charge the House of Commons 
with a sin which we feel lies much nearer to ourselves. We may do more 
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tiian we bdiere thej can do* We are conviiiced thst tiie teacheis in the 
n^ed sdiools have dane more than ^e wiMst legislation cm efiSeet for 
awakening homaii aBimi^ to feel that thej are human. We think that 
emigration, like.education, will not be first decreed by a TOte, bat under- 
ti&en by men who hare an ini^iraticm from Gk)d. 

We do not say or think that in one ^ase as well as in the odi^, the legis- 
lature may not do much, is not bound to do mueb. We loc4 to it for 
. pecuniary help, for cKreetion, for organization. Bat if these Are its epeeial 
fbnctioBs, we need not ex^ct its members to be on fire when libey hoar eren 
the most tremendous atatements reapeeting crime and misery. We certainly 
do not wii^ them to lax^h; we would rather that they did not yawn. But 
we do not demand of them passion or enthusiasm. Let them h^ as cakn as 
tibey find that they can be. Let them urge all possible objeetions to all 
possible plans. Let them pooh pooh the pnMnoters of them at 'dintiers, 
with * All very well in theory, but how, my good Sir, i« the thing to be d<M»e? 
It will never come to anything. Hundreds of people as wise as you, hare 
tiied and failed. Will you take hodL or diampi^neP 

But enthusiasm, passion^ fire thene must be mmewhere, ot we «hail have 
no emigration that is worth having. Men must feel called upon to leave 
tfadr kinsfolk and their fM^ers' hoose to go into an unknown land, or they 
will not go. The leaders must have a direct sense of this calHng, must fisel 
that a pow-er is urging them on which they cannot, dare not resist, and 
which will give them strength to act, to endure, to rule; the followers will 
receive the impulse, in a great measure, through them, though not merely 
at second hand, though nqt wit^hout.the consciousness of a distinet vocation. 
Thus were societies of old built up; thus, we trust in God, they will be again. 
The eircumstaiicea will he altogether different, the pow^ must be the very 
same, in the mnele^ftth century as in die seventh. 

And eo, and not otherwise^ we believe, a mjoltitude of social questions will 
he solved. Asy for instance, * We must get rid of these troixbles<»ne members 
of our. eommunityi' * But is it not a shame to send out those who tnmble 
«»<— should not we send our best menF Let the spirit of ^nigration and 
ec^onization be awakened in a few hearts^ and who knows but those who 
trouble us may turn out to be some of our best men? — ^men into whom 
God has put great strength iop the worthiest ends, though hitherto it has 
been perverted to had ends? What a multitude of people there are in 
England who are t]X)ttl4eaome just because ihey have energies whieh they do 
not know how to use, and which, perhaps^ on tfai&isoil they will never learn 
to use, exc^ for mischief I What a number of brave spirits, who cannot 
understand why ikej are sent mto the world, and wish themselves well out 
of it I -What hearty young men, tearing their souls to pieces with rationidist 
and communist doubts, which would settle themaelvesin action if they coxdd 
find a field for iti What stout churchmen spending good seal upon baby 
questions about surplices and altars! What good liquor evaporating in 
&oth and fury in speeches at Protestant associations! What caisital men 
who are giving up body and soul to defend the six points! What noble 
hearts fogrmed in God's image destroying themselves in the sidons of Bel- 
gra via, in the ginnahops of St Giles's ! Now, a true, divinely-taught S^glish- 
Bum might fuse together these atone Omenta of power and of confusion, and 
make them the stones of a glorious temple in some far«off region of the earth. 
Out of much worse and more discordant materials weie the cities and 
churches of Christendom raised. We are not born an age too late; the good 
day may be at hand. 
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CONSEILS DE PRUDHOMMES4 OR, INIMJSTEIAL 
TRIBUNALS. 

WE have given in a former number, enticQ, ik^ late i^ecree. of tbe- 
National Assembly of France for an inquiry into the condition < of tke 
iWiCKrking^dasfles tbronghout the wiiaie oountiy, 'though rwithout being «aUe to 
express any hope that such inquiiy, from the manner in whidi it is set .en 
foot, will lead for the present to any beneficial result. A measure of ^far 
greater promise and practical meaning is that lately taken by that bcnfy for 
the reorganization of the ^ GonseUs de PrudhommeSy' (literally eouncils of 
wise men, — answering almost exactly to the meaning of our old Saxon name 
ifor Parliament, Witena^gemot,) or, in other words, the Industrial Tribunals 
.of that country. 

Theexistenceof these Industrial Tribunals is, I beUeve, to be traced veiy 
far bftck in the history of rthe manufacturing towns of France. In modem 
limes^ their restoration, or perhaps first estal^luaent under .state swusticm, 
dates from two decrees of the Emperor Napoleon, in 1 806 and 1810. These 
'deerees state 'the object>of such tribunals to be the terminating by arbitriftion 
•of all differ^ees.betweenonasters, managers, foremen, woikmen, journeym^i,. 
:and apprentices, to whatever sum they may amount. Their s6BteBees.are 
to be without appeal as to aH sums awarded to be paid, which may not 
•exoeed £4^ land are to <be provisienally executed .in all cases, but only up^ 
< security given iby the purty in whose favour they «are pronounced, df the sum 
eshouid exceed i>12. 

Of the e&act composition of these arbitration courts, prior to the late 
devolution, I am not :aware. I know that it was considered as one-sided by 
.the woHsLing-dasses, and that thereby, they enjoyed biet Jittk favour "with 
them. The institution, in fact, had rotted »way with itoost everything else 
•under the sway of I:/QuiB-iPbilippe. The new decree endeftvousfs to place 
tibtem upon a wider footing, ^though not, as it seems to me, without a good 
deal of French bureaucratic formality. 

The first step towards their oonetitution is to be the convoking s^»ratel|r 
of masleis and workmen by the prefect of the department — sl functionary, It 
is perhaps needless to say, answering nearly to our lord-lieutenant of a 
county. The meetings are then to bs&ot by lists for the election of oandi- 
•dates> to be, in inumber, three times as many as the arbiters to be ^eleoted. 
The lists of candidates eo jmmed are ito be transmitted to tthe -mayors of the 
.several communes included withm ithe jurisdiction :of each tridbunal, to be 
.plaoacded and advertised. Within .eight days after such .publication, separate 
meetings of masters and workmen ore ^to be again «oalled together, to select 
irom the candidates on the lists the requi«te number 'of arbkess, the masters 
ehoosing the woriEmen-^arbiters, the wodonen the masters. 

J^ow here already, as dt seems to me, we -see tan instance of proiUx French 
formalism, in the double election, by the same partoes, of candidates and 
actual arbiters. ' Time is money' in trade, and the loss of two days instead 
of one in electioneering is a serious matter to an operative. I cannot myself 
see the use of more than one election. Let .the candidates be brought 
Icurward by private arrangement, as in ordinary cases. 

Minutes are then directed to be drawn up of all the electoral operations, 
and if they shall have given rise to oio protest, the chairman of each meeting 
shall proclaim as elected the persons who shall luwe obtained the greatest 
jmmber oif votes; in case of equality of votes, the elder candidate to be pre- 
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ferred. Should there be a protest, the minutes, together with all documents 
in support thereof, are to be transmitted to the prefect, who shall decide 
thereupon in council, within eight days. 

Here again we see at work the old vicious principle of French bureaucracy, 
of attributing judicial functions to an essentially ministerial officer, the 
prefect. The ordinary tribunals of the country should in all such cases be 
left to decide. 

The right of voting belongs to all masters, managers, foremen, workmen 
and journeymen, aged twenty-one, and who have resided for six months at 
least within the jurisdiction of the tribunal. To be eligible, the same 
parties must have attained twenty-five, must be able to read and write, and 
must have been domiciled for at least a year within the jurisdiction. 
Foreigners, bankrupts, or insolvents who have not paid up in full, and 
persons convicted of any offence contrary to honesty (a most lax and 
indefinite expression) are disqualified from voting and being elected. 
" Masters '* are defined to be persons who have paid* duty (i. e. the annual 
licence levied on trades in France) for more than a year, and include 
managers. But managers and foremen are not to constitute more than a 
fourth of the whole number of arbiters. 

One third of the members of every tribunal are to go out from year to 
year — ^the parties to retire being those who have served longest, except for 
the first two years, during which they are to be determined by lot; but all 
are to be immediately capable of re-election. The presidency of the 
tribunal is held for three months; by a master and a workman alter- 
nately, the workmen choosing the master-president, and the masters the 
workman-president; the same rule applies to the vice-president. This again 
appears objectionable. Three months are quite insufficient for the president 
of a tribunal (who may be considered as analogous to our chairman of 
quarter sessions) to learn his duty. It is true that presidents and vice- 
presidents are always re-eligible. 

The tribunal is to devote one sitting a-week at least to amicable arrange- 
ments; the sitting to be held by two members, a master and a workman. 
Where amicable arrangement proves impracticable, the tribunal resorts to 
its powers as a court of justice, for which puipose sittings are to be held at 
least twice a month, by an equal number of master and workmen-arbiters, 
the president having a casting-vote. 

We cannot help looking upon these Industrial Tribunals, in their double 
character of courts of conciliation and of justice, as a very desirable institu- 
tion in all countries where manufacturing industry has taken any great 
development. Notwithstanding the general impartiality of all courts of 
justice in our country, there are many matters which would be far more 
easily and fairly decided by persons of technical skill and experience; and 
arbitration, which is the only means of making use of such persons' services, 
is an expensive process at all times, when proceeded in by reference from a 
<50urt, and is quite out of the reach of the poor man in petty causes. But 
the convenience of such an institution is far less even than its social worth, 
as a means of associating the working classes to the dispensation of justice, 
the execution of the laws. It is the great fault of almost all charitable 
societies — the * Stewponey Societies of Stourbridge,' lately pointed out to 
public notice in Mr. Charles Knight's interesting * Rights of Industry,' ai*e 
an exception, — that they are administered by the rich for the working and 
poorer classes, and not by the rich with the working classes. And on the 
other hand, it is the fault of most of the trades' unions and benefit clubs, 
that they are administered by the working classes alone, witlioot the 
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assistance of the employing classes. Any institution which tends to bring 
masters and workmen into practical co-operation, and to produce between 
them a real bond of fellowship and peace, should, we think, be received with 
the deepest and most thankiful interest, in our days of class-prejudice and 
class-hatred. J. T. 
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THE SAVING OF THE OAK. 

* Oh, where — tell me where, is mine own true lover gone ?' 
^Beneath the oak of olden days, he, moping, sits alone; 
Upon the ground his eyes are fixed, in hope that he may see 
An acorn sound and strong at heart, of the old and famous tree.' 

* And why — ^tell me why, does he seek the acorn there?' 

^ He seeks because his wish is still the good old stock to spare, 
To rear a seedling stout and brave its cavern'd trunk beside, 
Ere, worn by wear of centuries, the parent shall have died/ 

* Oh, blessings on mine own true love, if such his errand be- 
Yet why sits he so gloomily beneath the good old tree?' 

' He sadly sits because its heart is rotten to the core. 

And the spreading branches give no shade, as they were used of yore.' 

In old time our oak tree the sun and storm defied, 

And shade and shelter gave to all who suffer'd from their pride. 

And there it was the foresters came joyfully to share 

The food that God had made for them — the wild bird and the hare. 

But the old time is gone, and the pride is in the oak; 

The poor man and the forester are bending to the yoke. 

And famine hollows out their cheeks, and sorrow dims their eyes, 

Since the food that God had made for them man's tyranny denies.' 

* Oh, harm not the oak, love, it is not the tree, 

But foul neglect of foolish men, who should its guardians be; 
They have walled round its roots, love, and how can it grow, 
When the juices sweet of charity forbidden are to flow? 

* Heave down the wall, and the oak shall bud anew, 

And the homeless shall have shelter, and the forester his due. 

And the rich with the poor shall hold a jubilee 

Beneath the spreading branches of the old and famous tree.' 

BB. 



Communism is a subversive soci^ism opposed to a subversive society. It 
is the recoil, upon the hopeless masses, of the corruptions which are dissolv- 
ing the social body, of the plans of gain of which those masses are victims. 
And a hateful instinct is not to be refuted by optimist sophistry, nor yet by 
reasoning, but by a feeling of charity, of brotherhood, and of love. The 
farther society recedes from such a feeling, the more she places herself within 
the reach, and, as it were, at the discretion, of that enmity which is heaping 
up whole treasures of wrath! — ^Ph. Boucueb. 
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THE BALLOT.— No. L 

I "WAS once a great advocate for tfee Ballot. I have ceased to be so. It 
seems to me that the Ballot is a mere make-shift of expediency, — whidi 
might have some temporary usefulness m smalt constituencies, but wliich 
would be, from the first, superfluous, and ultimately would become mischiev- 
ous, if combined with any large exteasion of the constituency, and re- 
distribution of the electoral body, ^uch as I think have grown necessary by 
this time. 

What we want is^ an honest, straight^fotward constiftiency, the repre- 
sentative of a» honest straigfal?-forward people. Honest and straigiit- 
forward, not on eieefaon day only, even though tliat i^onM come round once 
^ year, but on every day in the year, and at every hour in the day. Men 
who are ready at all times, in our old EngUsfa phrase, ^to tell the trutk and 
shame the devil.*^' Men- who- will heve smew enough to bear persecution for 
conscience' sake, and wtlT not require to have their freedom and"^iF courage 
bastioned round wilii secrecy. Now what is the demand for the Ballot, but 
the demand for a wall to fight behind? What is it but the admission that 
men dare not qpenly be honest? 

Let no man suppose that we are not tvware of the eorvuptions, of ihe hi- 
timidations against wlii<^ the Ballot is su^ested as a check. Let no man 
suppose that he ean condemir and abhor such, corruptions and intimidaliens 
more thoroughly than we do, every one of us, who write in this paper. The 
45uffrage is a solemn and holy trust, we have declared; and how vite k the 
man who will tempt us to viblate^ that trust! The very demand f<M" ttc 
Ballot is an awful sign in English history — a sign of oppression on the one 
hand, of the d^nerallsation whicb inevitably fellows oppression, oa the 
other. There is something rotten in the state of that country in which 
thousands, and perhaps millions, are l»rought thus publicly to dectee — We 
dare no longer speak the truth! And if the BaKot could seciive that bold- 
ness and honesty which: are thus shown to be so shaken and impaired in our 
land, O, how gladly would we join in ^manding itt 

But will it secure that boldness and honesty? On the contrary, I firmly 
believe that, in the long run at least, it would shdse and im^pair the» still 
further. I grant that, inasmuch as the unjust Imidlord at pres^it mainly 
cares for his tenant's votes, and net muck about their polities, he would at 
first be baffled to some extent by secret voting. Bwt what would be the 
result? That corruption and intimidation, instead of being resorted to on 
election days only, would be- resorted to h^am the very beginning of every 
•tenancy. That, instead of A)ing vi<4efice to his feelings on eleetion day, for 
fear of his landlord, the tenant weuld purchase his election-day's freedtoi, if 
at all, by perpetual vi<dence to his feelings durtng the whole remaind^ of 
his tenancy ; that he would be forced to become a consummate hypocrite his 
whole life long, for the sake of a few moments*^ so-called honesty. 

The voter ought to be free to vote for whom he pleases. Granted, with 
all my heart"; but is that freedom sufllcient, so long as he dare not tell out 
his opinion? At present, we will admits he abstains from voting, or votes 
against his conscience, — and, mind yon, in so doing, he commits a wrong^ 
<mly inferior to the wrong of the party who compels him thereto, — from fear 
of some mischievous conseq^uences to himself; loss of holding, if a tenant, — 
loss of custom, if a tradesman. Suppose that, thanks to the Ballot, he has 
ier once voted according to his mind. Has he thereby become an honest 
man, if he dare not avow and proclaim that vote? And yet, if the same 
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selfi^ fear rules over him, how ean he do so? The next day his landlord, 
or an infloentitl castomer, comes to himy and asks whidi way he has voted. 
Will he deny the right of his questioner to make the inquiry? — that were 
an act of moral courage, perhaps greater than would h&ye been the <^>en vote 
at the polling-place, and at least as perilous. Will he tell the truth? How. 
should he be bold enough so to do to-day, when he was not yesterday? What 
then? If he wishes to accommodate at once his conscience and his interest, 
to Tote, according to his mind, and not to bear the consequences of it, — ^in a 
word, to serve GrOd and Mammon, he will tell a lib. He will say that he 
voted one way, when, in fact, he voted another. The Ballot will make him 
even viler than he was before, for it will make his dishonesty as void of 
shame as his honesty was void of periL 

It follows, thence, that not without the most consummate hypocrisy on 
the part of the voter, will the Ballot secure to him his election-day's freedom. 
And this is consistent with the experience of every country, I would almost 
say of every institution which employs the Ballot. In France, under Louis 
Philippe, the Ballot was in use; and yet it prevented neither corruption nor 
intimidation, but allowed France to be covered with constituencies almost 
as rotten as our rotten boroiugbs. It is in use there now, with universal 
suffi*age; and if there has been less corruption at the elections foi^ the con-- 
stituent assembly, there has been but little secrecy. In the United States, 
too, as in France, every man's opinions are nearly as well known with the 
Ballot, as in England without it. In clubs and societies, where neither cor* 
ruption nor intimidation can be practised, thanks to the praetieal equality 
between the members, black-ballers are always sure to be found out in the 
long run, by mere observation of conduct It is a delusion to think that 
the Ballot can secure, for more than two or three elections, secrecy of voting. 

J.T. 



I 



APHORISMS.— No. III. 

T will hardly do to c<msecrate one day in the week to dulness, and to call 
that religion. 

It is a contraeted mind that finds pity for suffering or misfortune only. 



If you place before a man several objects of choice nearly equal, in one of 
which, however, there is some difficulty still to be overcome : that is the one • 
which he will probably &x upon. 

As one grows older one learns to estimate good-temper properly : one is 
seldom taught in early life to see its full merits. It is not inscribed in the 
heroic virtues* Besides, ill-temper in a young person is not that evil to his 
elders that it is to his fellows: and those who are secure from its effects are 
often amused at the exhibition of it Children should be shown that ill- 
temper is feeble and contemptible: whereas, on the contrary, they often grow 
np in the delusion that it is rather a fine thing. You certainly meet with 
many persons who are decidedly vain of their ill-temper, and of seeing how 
it keeps the people about them in order — a pride which they might share 
with any wild animal at large. 

The fear of ridicule poisons conversation; the want of confidence makes it 
mn shallow^ and the sense of uncongeniality brings a chilling cloud over it.. 
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Great enterprises not unfrequently demand an habitual self-sacrifice in 
little things: and hard as it msj be to keep fully in mind the enterprise 
itself, it is often much more difficult to maintain a just sense of the connexion 
between it and these said trifling points of conduct, which, perhaps, in any 
single instance seem so slightly and so remotely connected with it. 



Nowhere are men more formal and pedantic than at their convivial enter- 
tainments, apparently taking such things as a continuation of the business of 
the day. Indeed, there is hardly more of fcvm, of verbiage, and dulness in 
the conduct of a law -suit than in the management of a feast. 



A child looks upon grown-up people as a pagan did upon his epicurean 
divinities: and the child thinks that as men and women have not got to go 
to school they can have nothing else to annoy them. Our envy of the great 
in matnrer years is probably just as absurd. 



Be very slow to repeat injurious reports. Why should you take upon 
yourself the chance of calumniating anybody ? 



. Th^ be^t criticism is spontaneous: whenqver a man thinks that it would 
be for his; advantage, or that he is called upon, to make some remark, he is 
in danger of making a false or a soj^istical one. 



A natural tendency of emulation is to confine our ideas of excellence by 
hofdingup the merits of our competitors so closely, and so constantly to our 
eyes, that we take them for excellence itself. Now, every standard but the 
highest, is a limit, / • 

Small mishaps and inconveniences try a man's temper. mQst, because, small 
as they are, there is nothing on the other side to oppose them: the afiections 
are not called into play — ^there is no room for that arch-comforter, Vanity, to 
enter; and it hardly seems worth while to call up one's powers of endurance 
for such trifles. 



fioticti to Corrfi^pontfentief. 

Many thanks to * P. P. P.' and * Theologicus* for their kind encouragement. 

The letters * T. Palmer, of Leicester,' * A Stanch Supporter,' and * A. B. C in the 
next Number.. 

We owe thanks and apologies to many other friends, to whom we shall speak more 
particularly hereafter. 

We are grateful to The Commonwealth (London Chartist Paper) for its attack upon 
our aristocratical, clerical, and mediaeval tendenCMs; and to the Oxford Herald, for its 
attack upon our democratical tendencies. Nothing can be more satisfactory than such 
testimonies. 



LONDON: JOHN W. PAKKER, WEST STRAND; 

Sold by all JSookaeUers and Newsmen in Town and Country, 
T. C. Savill, PrUter,] [4, Chandos-street. 
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MORAL FORCE CHARTISM. 



GENTLEMEN of the Moral Force, — It is not an enemy that accosts you 
thus, and that is something to say to a political sect whose public 
words, deeds, and leaders are connecting themselves more and more with the 
police court, the criminal dock, and Norfolk Island! Many a patriot, indeed, 
has died upon the scaffold; but what patriot was ever a mere .street rioter, 
a forger of pikes, and concoctor of vitriol bottles? What cause was ever 
promoted by such means, and by such men? I distinguish you, therefore, 
at stai*ting, from the gentlemen of the physical force. It is the only condi- 
tion upon which you can have a hearing; and I believe there are very honest 
and thinking men among you, who have a good deal to say for themselves, 
and many undeniable grievances to complain of; but they are putting their 
trust in quack doctors, and in dangerous and delusive remedies. Nothing is 
more common among sufferers of dl kinds; the wrong regimen is so often 
the readiest, the pleasantest, and the most promising. 

Chartism, however, apart from its pikes, is a theory, and can be argued 
with — not in Parliament, till the streets are quiet — but calmly enough in 
this publication, if any philosopher among you will take tip his pen to do it. 
Keason deserves always to be met by reason, and the just demands of all men 
by timely concession; and it is, in my opinion, because England has acted 
more upon this principle than any other country, that Government in Eng- 
land is stronger at this moment than in any other country — ^stronger at the 
centre, stronger at the extremities. There is not a county or borough town, 
from Cornwall to Caithness, where the friends of order are not too many for 
the enemies of order. Rough-shod rebellion can make nothing of it. 

In Ireland, indeed, the case is otherwise; but why? Because there, Govern- 
ment has not been just, has not met reason by reason, and the fair demandd 
of the people by timely concession, but has endeavoured to uphold its autho- 
rity by force alone, and to put down right by might. Government, in truth, 
has been so long and so grievously unjust in Ireland, that now, when it is 
really trying to do better, and to redress the wrongs of the past, it can get 
neither belief nor forgiveness, nor even patience and silence for a fair trial. 
The annals of Ireland form the most instructive chapter of British history. 
But you will tell me that Ireland is no exception, but only the extreme case; 
that government in England also is unjust, and ought not to be submitted to 
any longer. And this is the question I propose to discuss with you on the 
moral force principle. You will see I shall make large concessions. 

For convenience, we will put it into a dialogue. You shall be a Chartist 
disarmed; and I — what? Tory? No; something worse than that, because 
nearer in sentiment to yourself — a Whig! and nothing less; * a Whig, and 
something more.* So let it be! To begin, then: — 

Chartist, Well, a Whig is worse than a Tory, if it were only because he 
pretends to be better. What have not the Whigs professed to do? — ^what 

No. 9. 
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might they not have done, for the people? I need not ask what thej have 
doQ^? . , . 

W^ig^ tQuI % cpblfl saj.s^met&iDg for them, t(#, on tthit lieafi; Tou 
Chartists, like aH fmi^tuaus neformers, look too Kttle b6hfn<f yod; you see 
present wrong and suffering — no mistake about that — and you charge it all 
upon the powers that be, and think that by overturning those powers, you 
can get revenge and redress all in one. 

- -Charii^' Now you are putting a jwfee into my hand in spite of mysilf and 
your own resolve. But a Whig never can do justice to a friend of the 
people. 

Whig. Can a Radical ever do justice to a Whig? Let you and I try — 
justice first to each other, and then to the ai^ument. I was saying you 
disregarded history, and thought too much of present* evil; an enror which 
Ees at the root of your theory. If you will not study the progress, the 
conditions, and the possibilities of government, you are no constitutional 
doctor, and can never prescribe safely for the symptoms of the day. For all 
forms of misrule the People's Charter — for all maladies one and the same 
pill! Now I will grant for the moment, for argument's sake, .the actual 
government of this country to be as bad as you think it. I will not press 
you now to point out when it was better. I sincerely feel for the sufferings 
of the classes you represent; and if government were the cause of those 
sufferings, J would almost go your length against it. But I hope to convince 
your better judgment that those sufferings have little or nothing to do with 
the errors of government, but spring from quite other causes, and are, in 
feet, the chief difficulty in the way of government, and the greatest grief 
to it. 

Chartist, No doubt aristocracy could sleep easier on its rose leaves, if .the 
people would starve and die respectfully, without making such a noise 
atK)ut it. 

Whig, /don't complain of the noise; I only question the cure you proposo 
for starvation. 

Chartist. Pikes again? 

Whig. No, the Charter. An air^awn pike with six pcnnts to it! not ai 
bit more nourishing than cold iron! 

Chartist. You could ridicule Magna Charta itself in like manner, if that 
would serve your purpose. 

Whig. 1 am glad you respect Magna Charta, and beg to remind you it is- 
a, legacy you owe to the aristocratic Whigs of six hundred yeats ago! 

Chartist. They carried pikes then, I guess. 

WJiig. All gentlemen did in those days; besides^, they had King John te 
deal with instead of Lord John. Dates make all the difference. But 
consider the substance of the Great Charter, and the object of it. It was 
not a receipt for wag^s and victusds under a settled and representative 
government. It was a security for the better enforcement of law and 
justice under the tyrannical reign of the weakest and worst of England's 
kings. The rights of all classes of the people were provided for in Magna 
Charta. The rights of the clergy — ^the rights of the nobility — the rights of 
the commonalty. Look into Magna Charta. You will find it Is all about 
the actual rights and actual wrongs of the time, and is very much to the 
purpose in every line of it. Those old pikemen knew better what they were 
about at Buijnymede than your tenth of April heroes on Kennington- 
common. 

Chartist* The barons, I can well believe, took good care of themselves, 
^nd their descendants have never failed to do the like. 2%^ took it out of 
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the king; now we wont to take it out of them. Dates, as you observe, make 
all the difference. 

Whig. The question is, u^at you want to take out of them? 

C&arHst The mono|)<^y o£ the goYemment and of all the good things of 
this world. 

Whig. The ends which can hardly, as I reckon, be compassed by the same 
means. Doubtless you may take &e moaopcSLy of gorernment, as physical 
fbrce has done in France-^-l^ut the loaves and fislies are yet to seek I The 
theory of the Charter is likely to be settled, I think, by the course of. events 
Cm the Continent. It shall be, nevertheless, an open question yet between 
you and me in England^ 

The six^pointed Charter then means simple democracy. The unbridled 
will of the multitude in all afEairs of state, without any distinction In 
favour of wisdom, property, age, or experience! An experiment never yet 
made with success; never yet made wi^out the most disastrous failure. 

Chartist, Now don't trip yourself up by proving too mueh, or I shall win 
too easily* You say I don't know history— you grammar-school and college 
gents always claim your benefit of clergy. But I do know that the British 
constitution, whatever it is worth, is a popular growth, and has been won by 
the sword. The rights you are so proud of have been extorted from kings 
and nobles upon battle-fields, and finally written down in Laws and Ciiarters 
from Magna Charta to the Beform Bill, your own Reform Bill which you 
had almost to fight for.- Don't I know what fine things your orators have 
said about the representative system? Don't I know that your Reform Bill 
cry was *• representation and not nominationP and don't I know that the 
People's Charter is necessary now to make that cry good? You were for as 
much representation as you could manage; as would give you a House*of- 
Commons majority over the Tories; but as soon as majorities began to turn 
against you, you turned against the people, and were Reformers no more. 
And those sneaking ten^poundws, too, and hob-nailed tenants at will, your 
dearly beloved ^^ middle classes," h&ve not they all turped toadies of the 
upper classes, and specials of the 10th, as proud of having saved their shop- 
windows as if they had fought at Waterloo, and got all the Reformers safe 
in St. I^lena? Is it the people's fault then that l£ey stand alone? Armed 
or unarmed, let them but stand together, and God wiU defend the right! 

Whig, What if I grant a good deal of this? What if I am not so proud 
of the Reform Bill as I was sixteen years ago? 

Chartist. Growing sick of liberty altogether, I guess, since the mob ceased 
to be. a Whig mob. To be sure, the Reform BiU has not served your turn 
as well as you expected. 

Whig. Then why should a new Reform Bill serve gour turn as well as 
you expect? 

Chartist. Will you repeal the bill, and take body service under the Duke 
of Newcastle? What is good for you is good for us. Slavery, black or 
white, is good for no man. 

Whig. There is many a freeman who lives, by choice, a more degraded 
life than that of a slave. I believe we &11 of us have a very confused idea 
t)f what liberty is, and of what liberty can do for us* Liberty is good against 
a tyrant; not good against our own consciences, against reason, justice, and 
the control of wise men. Consider, if there were in any country a perfectly 
righteous government, the wiser the people became, the more obedient they 
would be, and the happier in proportion to their obedience. You do not 
claim liberty against the Ten Commandments, though you too often take it. 

Chartist, You are getting a good deal out of the latitude of the Reform 
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Bill now! I have said nothing against the church je^«-though I make no 
promises; but let the Ten Commandments alone. 

Whig, I was not thinking of the tithes now, upon honour: what I meant 
was, that if human government were as good as the Divine, we should not 
want liberty. Human government, however, ought to aim at doing God*is 
justice upon earth; and it is growing very doubtful to me whether that end 
can be arrived at by the way of reform bills and charters, which are mere 
provisions against the abuse of human power, and have nothing moral in 
them. 

Chartist. Has slavery anything moral in it?— and. but for the Habeas 
Corpus Act, had we not all been slaves at this hour? 

Whig. I would join you to-morrow, if needful, in fighting for the Habeas 
Corpus; but Habeas Corpus is no respecter of persons. It has done as 
much for you as for the Duke of Newcastle. But your ^ People's Charter' 
is not to give you liberty in that sense, but to give you power — ^the power of 
voting for members of Parliament. Now, I do not say that that has nothing 
to do with liberty, but it has very much less to do with it than it had before 
there was freedom of the press and freedom of speech — such freedom of both 
as never existed in any other country of the world but England and the 
United States. Checks upon Government are indispensable, but checks are 
also drags, and interfere with the good as well as the bad action of authority. 
For my part, I think we have too many checks in England, and that Go- 
vernment is almost at a stand still by reason of them. 

Chartist. It is very fine to hear a privileged man descanting upon Uis 
burdens — or a bishop preaching upon the vanity of wealth. Let us see my 
lord pull off his robes, and descend among the crowd. The lecture is for the 
unprivileged, we apprehend. In like manner, the ruler of a borough tells 
his serfs they are better as they are; but we know what the British consti* 
tution is — Queen, Lords, and Commons. Who are the Commons, tlien? 
Not the lords' nominees, as you said and sung in those palmy Reform-bill 
days, but the real people who had fought England*s battles, and created her 
wealth. It is true gou meant only a certain class of them, — viz., the obse- 
quious shopkeepers and the free and independent tenants at wilL But we put 
a larger meaning on the word * people,' and our own construction upon your 
professions. 

Whig. There was another doctrine much inculcated in the Reform-bill 
debates, which I think you did not take in at all,— viz., that representation is 
both direct and indirect; and that many a citizen is well represented who 
has no vote. For my own part, I can say that, though registered for year?, 
I never voted for an M.P. in my life; and I never asked anybody to do so, 
except much against the grain. And therefore / can, with no such ill 
grace, assure my unrepresented neighbours that they are practically as well 
off as myself, and / do assure them so. 

Chartist. But your class is well cared for in parliament, and the excluded 
classes are not, and that is what theg complain of. We are not to be caught 
by that kind of chaff. You know well enough, if you thought the people 
were effectually represented indirectly, you would not object to their being 
directly represented. It could make no difference. In short, you are 
jealous and afraid of them, in spite of your hustings' palaver, and they know 
it, and feel towards you accordingly. 

Whig. Whatever they feel, it is still true that they may be represented as 
to their interests, though not to their taste. If they are represented by 
wiser men than they would choose, so much the better for them. But I will 
not dissemble with you. It is true I do fear the people, if by the people you 
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mean the followers of Jones and FusselL I have no idea of having legislators 
of that stamp sent to Parliament; and how can we judge of what the Chartists 
would do with the suffrage, but by observing who are the gods of their ido- 
latry out of doors? My good friend, you are caught by theoretical chaff, as 
sharp as you think yourself. Define the third estate as you will, is it com- 
mon sense that any man should have a vote who is ready to cut his neigh- 
bour's throat for it? No — 'virtual' representation for ever! till the masses 
know their own interests better; and when they do, they will either get the 
suffrage, or be better content to do without it, which latter alternative I 
would bet upon as likely to be their last and most enlightened choice. 

Chartist It strikes me you are an odd fish for a Whig. 

Whig, Not easy to * represent,' you think. Well, it is experimentally 
known to me, that a man may get on well enough without having his shadow 
in St. Stephen's. 

Chartist I don't think you hate the people like a real Whig. 

Whig. I would pull down or set up any power in the state, if I knew that 
I should thereby truly benefit the people. 

Chartist, Oh! oh! as they say in St. Stephen's. 

Whig, Perhaps they are right. They know there, if anywhere, what big 
words are worth. But you should allow that the city mobs are not the 
people. 

Chartist. In your ear, heartily yes. They mar our plot horribly. 

Whig, But you must allow also, that in an election by universal suffirage, 
they would count up formidably, and might set Fussell above Russell. 

Chartist, Say Feargus, and my cap would almost go up of itself. 

Whig, No, no! Lord John is the better man yet; though of course both 
you and I could do better in his place. But think for a dny or two about 
this mystery of representation, and we will have another talk. 

Chartist. To make out that the British constitution is all moonshine, eh? 

Whig, No, far from that; only there is a good. deal of moonshine talked 
about it, and especially by the people's friends. 

Chartist Oh, oh! 

RAJAH BROOKE. 

WE no doubt owe many advantages to the facilities for the communi- 
cation of ideas, for united action, and for the division of labour, which 
modem society provides ; but at the same time these have certainly helped 
to weaken (at least in what may be called moral, or social, as opposed to 
commercial and merely domestic matters) some of the individual energy and > 
strong sense of personal duty and responsibility which used to be (as we s, 

are willing to think) a distinguishing part of our national character. We / 

seem to have lost that quiet but resolute sort of self-relying independence ^ J 
which used to »end men forth, not only without parade, but without the 
thought occurring to them that it was a matter of parade, to fulfil what they 
felt to be their vocation ; an independence which was not pride, nor self- 
sufficiency, nor moroseness, but simply the conviction, or rather the habitual- ^ 
consciousness, that nothing but their own exertions could satisfy their own 
responsibilities, and that whatever a man wished to see done, or felt ought 
to be done, he must go and do himself if he would have it done at all. 
Modern inventions — associations, books, speeches, agitation and excitement 
of all sorts — ^while they have smoothed the path of duty for the indolent, and 
made it attractive for the thoughliess, have unfortunately provided escape-* 
valves through which many a good and even earnest spirit has wasted 
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eaergies, which in a ruder state of society would have been better directed; 
better, probably, for mankind, and certainly better far itself. It is now so 
easy to do part of one's duty, thut fewer than ever do the whole. We find 
the labours of love, like all other labours, ready sub-divided for us, and any 
mau may at a moment's notice take up any share, however great or how- 
ever small, in the general work. It is earner to subscribe a guinea to a 
j <^arity than to seek out and relieve distress in our own persons ; it is 
^ easier to ' call public attention' to an evil, than to set about combating it ; 
we find at hand the means of performing the ksser of the two duties ;^ we 
are tempted to avail ourselves of them, and contrive to satisfy the cravings 
of our consciences as well as we can with the scanty meaL If still trouble- 
some, they may be silenced by stimulants as well as by« wholesome food. 
We may * come before the puUic,' we may get up societies, make speeches, 
bring before the world things of which our left hands ought not to know 
that our right hands do them, and gratify our vanity and love of notoriety, 
while we fancy, or at least tell ourselves, all the while that we are actuated 
by the purest and most unselfish motives; publicity is now the order of the 
day; and, in short, even the good and the sincere have lost the power, or 
the habit, of standing alonC; and scarcely dare to believe their own con- 
sdenoes — sometimes scarcely to follow their own inclinations, until they 
have got five hundred people at Exeter Hall to cheer them on. 

It is for these reasons that the example of such a man as James Brooke 
is one that I love to contemplate, and hope to draw profit £roni. Sailing in 
his youth among that vast collection of islands commonly called the Indian 
Archipelago, he was struck with meUncholy, as any observant and tisought- 
ful man well might be, at the prospect they afibrded. He saw myriads of 
people, possessed of many good qualities and the capacity of improvement, 
sunk in ignorance and barbarity, and wasting their lives in mutual wars and 
murders. He saw vast and noble countries, rich in the gifts of nature, the 
very nameft of which were almost unknown to the European, and winch 
commerce, with aU its attendant blessings, had never reached ; he saw a 
whole tract of ocean, and that in a part necessarily much frequented by 
merchant ships, (being in the high road to China,) so overrun by pirates 
that no small vessel was safe from pillage and destruction, and the crew of 
any ship wrecked on its coasts was sure of being seized and sold for slaves. 
Many thousand otiiers had seen all this, too; but they had all (or nearly al^ 
ibr we must not forget Sir Stamford Eaffles, and 6<»ne other honoured 
names) gone their way, and straightway forgotten it, or at least had not seen 
in the spectacle a call to themselves ; but it affected Mr. Brooke very 
di&r«ntiy; it inspired lum with the strong resolutioaa to try whether, by the 
blessing of God, he could not do something to better thi^ state of things* 
He returned to England; and wha^t did he do when he got there ? Did he 
write a pamphlet, or form, an association, or call a meeting and make a s|>eech, 
imd then sit down and say to himself ' I have done my duty; I have called 
public attention to the subject?' No: he did nooe of these ; but he very 
quietly bought a large yacht, carefully got together « ti^d and steady crew, 
and sailed away to see what he could di* 

He arrived in Borneo^ an immense island about four times the size of 
Great Britain, and which 4ie chose as the scene of his efforts in the cause of 
humanity, in the year 1839; imdit is thus that he records in his Journal the 
spirit io whieh he entered on his mission. 

' At leiigth, then, I am on the coast of Bornea Our work is. commenced. 
I have tailed aAd sacrificed much for this consummation ; and now that it 
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hfts Rrrivedj I aeAr myself if I feel equal to the task ?....! noir see before^ 
me a coast almost unknown, and tlie dharts with errors of a degree or more^ 
-and vast indeed is- the field which unfolds itself. My feelings I can hardly 
-describe. They are not those of tumultuous joy at the prospect of success; 
but on the contrary, are rather of a composed and quiet nature ; a fixed 
-determination to gird up my loins and endeavour to effect an object, and to 
perform a service which mayeventroflybe usefutto mankind and creditable 
to myself.' 

' It is a task' (h« says in another place)' * to which I would willingly devote 
my life, my energies, and my fortune ; but I fear the resources requisite 
are greater than I can, unassisted, command. How many, with wealth 
sitpexfiuous, might enter upon this task with better prospect of success, and 
vnih comparative ease of mindj which narrow means will not allow; but still; 
as I am here, I feel as it were, the trumpet-caH of Providence leading me 
on as an instrument; and if partial success attend me— if I b^me but the 
pioneer — ^if others are doomed to reap where I have sown — still will I be 
<3ontent with this. ... I will woik on; and if I fail — ^if I curteil any future 
means— I shall have the satisfactory reflection of a high duty performed,— 
ttie frait of w4iioh must some time or other become apparent; and reflection 
or conscience will help to support me in failure, and whisper that my 
'<50un1a*ynfen will one day appreciate my labour and my sacrifice.' 

* I feel within me' (he says again, at a later period) * the firm unchange- 
able conviction of doing right, \vhich nodiing can shake. I see the benefits 
I am conferring. The oppressed, the wretched, the enslaved; have found in 
me thtdr only pr^teotor. They now hope and trurt ; and they shall not be 
disappointed while I have life to uphold them. God has so far used me as 
-an luimble instrument of his hidden Providence ; and' whatever be the re*- 
rait, whatever my fate, I know the eieample will not be thrown away. I 
know it tends to a g^ end in his own time. He can open a path for 
me Itoottgh all difficulties, raise me up friends who will share with me in 
the tadc, awaken* the energies of the great and powerful, so that they may 
protect this uhHarppy people. I trust it may be so ; but if God wills other- 
wise«*-^i£ tfie- time be not yet arrived — i£ it be the Almighty's will that the 
flickering taper shall be extinguished ere it be replaced by a steady beacon 
— *^ €Ribmit, in the firm and humble assurance that his whjb are better than 
aiC)r ways^ and that the term of my life is better in his hands than in my 
^wm' 

These are noble resolutions; and what is more, they have been nobly 
kept. Ife landed boldly in that unkncwn land; by his prudence, his courage, 
md his firmness, he hafi obtained power and influence^ he has used them tor 
protect the oppressed and wretched, to- teach lessons of peace and justice, to 
tvain a £W«>a@e population to habits of usefal industry, to open new fields for 
Engii^ commerce, and Ito destroy Ae hordes of pirates who were fonnedy 
^e cmrse of those regions. I have not space, nor is it necessary, to follow 
Ids career in de^eail. Last atitumn he revised England^ after an absence of 
many years, and few who were in Londfon at the time can have forgotten 
tfie interest he e!sei«ed, and the respect and honour, well deserved, that he 
i^eccived; He has now returned to the field he has chosen to labour in,. 
wiJIfe: t^ hearty good wishes of aS his countrymen. In addition to the 
naidve rank of Rajah, which he obtained several years ago, he now bears^ 
the iiHto and tdHlce ^ Governor and €om«mnder-in-chief of the new BiitiBh 
settlement of Labuan; and rank and power are valuable indeed to one who 
^nly sees 141 tli^eia increased means of doing good. Many^ opportunities of 
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making a large private fortune he has had, but these he disr^ards. May 
all success attend him! and may we learn to profit by the noble lesson 
he has given us, of how every man, according to his vocation, should 
resolutely and actively set about * doing his duty in that state of life to 
which it has pleased God to call him.' B. 



POLITICS OF THE FIELDS.— No. L 

To the Editor of " Politics for the People,'* 

SIR, — A sketch or two of things natural may be admissible as vignettes 
among your graver studies of matters moral and political — not in con- 
trast, but in illustration. Parson Lot's impressions from the living canvas 
are of this sort, and will be pleasant to your city friends; but a good many 
of us are rodfed in the country, and cannot dispose of our occasional half 
hours in Trafalgar-square. There is, however, a Universal and a National 
Gallery other than that in the formal pile behind the fountains; and into 
this we can take frequent looks with much comfort to our eyes, and not 
little profit to our souls. Perhaps you will allow one who has spent a good 
many whole hours among these our pictures to jot down a few notions con- 
cerning them, for the benefit of his brethren among the farms and meadows, 
and for those of our town cousins who come down among us occasionally, to 
bless Him who made the hills, the woods, and the railways. 

These pictures of ours are all the work of God, though they are not more 
this than are those in London his handwriting on the wall. For if God 
did not paint upon the canvas, neither did the human artists, but the paint 
brushes, or the devil. Our gallery here has, however, this advantage, that 
the devil, though it has dabbled a good deal in oil-colours, has never yet 
tried its hand at creation. The devil may have sneaked up the staircases in 
Trafalgar-square (if so, no doubt Parson Lot will find it out); but here our 
criticism need not be on its guard. Our country collection is all of genuine 
handiworks, with the Divine autograph legible upon every one — of none can 
it be said that they are secondhand from Heaven. 

It is in the woods, in the streams, and on the sea-cliff side that they are 
hung, and the sky is the window that lights them. Beauty is there in all 
its elements. The gallery is universal, but a part of it is national to us — 
English in its scenery, English in its life. Though the Artist of all the 
specimens is one and the same, there is no mannerism there, yet a method 
and a reason breathes through all. The chamber that is painted for 
Englishmen has characters which mark its style, but do not separate it as 
distinct from the others, which all own the same Author, and appeal each to 
a sympathy deep in the hearts of those who will spare their eyes to read them. 

There are the pictures placed to be admired, but not to be gazed at, and 
simply known as forms and colours, sizes and names. An ^icyclopsedic list 
of properties makes us none the wiser for the learning, unless we see a 
meaning in the objects we have catalogued. We cannot yet thoroughly 
interpret them all, but the endeavour to understand a few of them may be 
less useless than a headful of phenomena; and if the seed sown in humility 
grow not up into a plant fruitful in science, the branches of thought 
decaying may at least become a soil on which future roots may be crowned 
with a foliage of wisdom. 

That individual man exists not for and by himself alone is a truth, which, 
whether faithfully followed or practically ignored, has been admitted as a 
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social axiom for ages; but that man, as a species or genus, is not alone on 
earth — no more alone than he is politicallj an eremite — ^is not so commonly 
observed. Yet other nations and politics are there than human ones around 
us, made of visible beings, thinking and acting— ay, and speaking too; 
speaking in their own quiet way to us, preaching many a wise and gentle 
sermon to us. Far gentler and wiser is their discoui^se than any that they 
have some time heard from us, whether we have communed with them, as in 
early days, through brick -traps and minnow -nets, or as since our years of 
discretion, through fly-rods and double-barrels. Some of these little people 
address us with quaint looks and merry songs, and little other reply have they 
from man or boy than pebbles or dust shot. But we should be civil to them, 
and perhaps we shall love them in time, and be no worse off than we are now* 

But we are speaking of pictures and peoples; let us not murmur of 
grievances. These little nations we see in our country paintings, landscapes, 
portraits, and history-pieces. If they are foreign to us, it is we who have 
made them so; yet if some of us who consider them as strangers should 
travel awhile among them, and observe some of their modes and customs, it 
may not be lost time, and perhaps we may pick up a lesson or two in their 
language. 

Like our societies, they are composed of individuals of all sorts and 
degrees of intelligence, from what we consider absolute apathy, up to a very 
reasonable amount of cleverness. There are a great .many of them, and a 
very exact number of them too; but we will not look at them all at once; 
neither will we settle how many of them there are altogether, nor how many 
of them are not little peoples at all, but only plants and stones. We all 
know, however, what animals are, and we ought all to love them, and so we 
do — to eat them; but perhaps it would be as well if we omitted this latter 
end of our love. 

We will speak of animals, then. By animals we mean not four-footed 
beasts only, but all sorts of forms of moving life, and perhaps some others, 
such as corallines and corals, which show a peculiar fancy to fraternize with, 
vegetals and minerals; and there is harmony in the alliance. In the mansion 
of animals there are many houses. Some are there with an interior frame- 
work of skeletons, some with an outside tiling of scales, some are not fur- 
nished with either — and the inhabitants of all are satisfied, and show no 
signs of wanting a bettejr lodging than they are born in, or can make for 
themselves; at least, the malcontents are very few: the soldier-crabs who 
will make barracks of welk-shells form not a numerous force; and the smaller 
tribe of vagrants who sometimes quarter themselves on our personal premises,, 
are by no means our favourites. All or most of these are decorated now 
with long Latin and Greek names, of which, at least, it is not probable that 
they were those which Adam used when the living creatures were brought; 
to him * to see what he would call them,' so we will not use them now. And 
it seems that God has only made those names since the time when * he did 
confound the language of all the earth,' to enable naturalists of foreign lands 
to read each others catalogues; and he has given Englishmen a noble Anglo- 
Saxon speech, which is not yet confounded quite; so in this among ourselvea 
we will converse. 

I am. Sir, yours. Will Willow-wren. 

It is not pleasure which corrupts men, it is men who corrupt pleasure^ 
Pleasure is good in itself. It is the seasoning which God, the All-wise and 
the All-good, gives to useful things and needful acts, in order that we may 
seek them. — Dumoulin. 
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A DIALOGUE IN THE FENNY BOATS.— No. HI. 

EDUCATION. 

THAT carpehter of whom I spoke in a former Ndmber of the * Politics/ 
hasr been especially cordial with me since our conversation tipon the 
Universities. I like him better the more I see of him. I only wish I could 
h^ half as useful to him as he has been to me. He works now in West- 
minster, and our times of getting to the bridge commonly accord very well, 
so that we have many opportunities of intercourse. 

Last Wednesday week, between six and seven in the evening, as w6 
were standing together iii one of the boats, a party of gentlemen entered it, 
who seemed to be coming from some room in the direction of the Abbey. 
I gathered from the words of two of them, that, they had been present at a 
meeting on the subject of Education, and that it had been a stormy one. 

* We should have beaten you hollow,* said a very shrill voice wliich came 
from a man I suppose nearly thitiy, whose look was still boyish, and who, 
I fancied, had been crying • BeM*," hear,* and stamping his feet at public 
meetings ever since he left the nursery — *we should have beaten you 

hollow, if it had not been for that ; but I will not speak evil of dignities.' 

As he spoke the last words, he turned with a look of respect, not unmingled 
with fear, to a clergyman of very mild and somewhat sad aspect, who was 
sitting not far from him, who seemed not at all inclined to join in conversa- 
tion, and who was gazing, but I thought not very intently or with much 
interest, on the new Houses of Parliament. 

* It is lucky for you that you did not beat us,' said a slight, somewhat 
effeminate, well-dressed, conceited young man, to whom the words were 
addressed. 

' How, lucky?' 

* Because it you churchmen had been mad enough to throw off the 
assistance of the State, the feebleness and hopdessness of your attempts to 
educate the people would have been felt by every one, even by yourselves.' 

* On the contrary, it is our miserable alliance with the Government which 
has crippled all our energies, and made us contemptible in our own eyes and 
<he world's.' 

* I am very glad that any circumstances enable you to see your own con- 
dition properly; the world has understood it for many a day.' 

* What do we care for the world and its judgments? We Stand to our 
principles. The Church — the Church, in its freedom and integrity, is Our 
watchword.* 

' Gentlemen, charge your glasses I The Chtitch, in its freedom and in- 
tegrity! Standing, and three times three. No heel-taps! But when you 
have drunk the toast with all the honours, remember the people of England 
lias still to be educated. That, I take it, the State must do.* 

* That, I take it, the State cannot do,* said a short, squat man, who had 
been Estening with great earnestness, and with a smirk of particular satis- 
faction, to the previous dialogue. ' It is painful to hear that such loving 
friends as the Church and Government were only a twelvemonth ago, should 
have fallen out, and be railing at one another in such good set terms. But 
there is a proverb, none the worse for being old, about a certain time, when 
honest men come in. And you cannot be surprised that I, an old and con- 
sistent Voluntary, should be somewhat pleased at quarrels which must tend, 
more than anything else, to the recognition and establishment of our 
•doctrine.' 
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At thig point I ventured to thrust in a word. Turning to the advoeata 
for Smte ^ucation, I remarked, * Yon said, sir, that the State must edueate^ 
the peo^e. How is the State to do it?' 

' That, indeed, is a difl^uit question — ^a very difficult one. Do jo\\ ask 
me why? Listen to these gentlemen. We begin in one way. * Stop tMef I* 
cries a gentleman in a white neckeloih, ^they ai?e stealkig our Chris- 
tianity.' We try another tack. A Dissenting hue and cry is after us in a- 
moment. ' The scoundrels are stealing our liberty!' What are we to do? 
Our hands are tied/ he said, lighting a cigar, and sitting down with the air 
of a man who had done his best for the universe, and means henceforth to 
let it take care of itself. 

* And so, gentlemen,' said the carp^iter, * while you are fighting about 
these beautiful words of yours, — Church, State, Voluntary Principle, — and 
settling who is not to teach us, our sons are to become vagabonds, and our 
daughters harlots.' 

* You would not iwe such language,' said the Voluntary, * if you knew 
what this Mend of mine here had been doing to prove the truth of our 
position. He has not much c^ this world's goods; he has to live by the 
sweat of his brow; but he starves himself, and husbands every nuHnent, that 
he may teach in ragged schools, and carry out ' 

* Nonsense!' interrupted a man, advanced in years, with a countenanoe full 
of inteltigenoe, modesty, and benevolenoe, who seemed anxious to stop the 
disagreeable praises of his patron, even at the price of speaking himself; 
' what our friend says is all true — ^tme to the letter. Hie boys are growing 
np to be vagabond, and the girls harlots, while we ere carrying on our 
wretched controversies. I see it I womkr how I can be so cold while I 
speak of it.' 

* But you feel that Voluntaryism is the only cwre for the evil,' said his 
neighbour, somewhat alarmed. 

* I feel that every one of us is to do what God puts it into his heart to do^ 
and gives him strength to do.' 

* To be sure; that is Voluntaryism. We are to fight against these State 
and these Church gentlemen with all our mighty because they want us to 
teach in their way, and not in ours.' 

' / thought I understood you, sir^ that all people ^Kmld be working, and 
not fighting,' said a gentleman whom I had not hitheiix) observed. He was 
sitting near the mild, sad clergyman, to whom I alluded. Their faces were 
singularly unlike, though both worthy of study, and to me full of interest. 
That of the present speaker was less refined, some would say, less devout 
than his neighbour's, but freer, manlier, more hnnK^o«ts. 

* That, I own, is my opinion,' said the teacher in the tagged schools. 

* And mine. I am — you may be ficiglitened to hear me say so — a govern- 
ment inspector, helping to carry out the measures of that State which we are 
told is threatening to destroy the liberties of the nation of which I am a 
citizen, and the existence of the Church of which I am a minister.' 

* You see I am not the only champion of State education here,* said the 
effeminate man, taking the last puff of his cigar. 

' I am no champion of State education,' answered the inspector. 
•No?' exclaimed the Church orator and the Voluntary, in their diffijrent 
tones, at the same moment. 

* No-— not at all. I did not see my way about one scheme or anothen 
An opportunity offered of doing some business which I thought should be 
done, and I embraced it. I do not care who sets me my task. I will do it as 
wellas I can, looking to Grod for help. If I do not please Him, it is the worse 
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for me. K I don't please my employers, they can send me away. But I 
have no notion of letting the people perish while I am settling my theory.' 

*What indifference to principle!' said he of the shrill voice and the 
stamping feet, to the sorrowful clergyman. * Do you not think so?' 

' I cannot say that I do.' 

•Not you? I thought the Churdi was dearer to you than all things else 
in the world.' 

' I hope it is.' 

* And yet you would sacrifice it to these considerations of expediency?' 

* And, therefore, I would not sacrifice it to a theory, or, which comes to 
the same end, treat it as identical with one. It is either a mighty power to 
rescue the land from misery, and guide us to good, or it is not what I have 
believed it to be.' 

* Well! if you think it is that, you will be ready to stand up in all places, 
and at all times, for Church education.' 

* The right place is the school-room; the right time is when one is 
teaching. As for talking about one's powers or rights at those noisy meet- 
ings, or throwing stones at other people who are trying to do what we 
have not done, I am too old for such work; and, if I may venture to speak so 
freely, you are a little too young for it.' 

What impression these words made on the minds of the person to whom 
they were addressed, I do not know. He and the Voluntary presently 
left the boat; the one, I suspected, very eager to get a report of the meet- 
ing he had been attending, and a leading article of his own about it, into a 
High Church newspaper; the other purposing to enrich the columns of one 
of the Dissenting journals, with remarks on the promising split between the 
two great enemies of Educational Freedom. The State disputant was on 
his way to a political dinner in the city. I longed for some conversation 
with the others, but they all vanished speedily in different directions. I 
thought they jiooked with great kindness at one another; but they did not 
speak a word. 

* 1 can breathe better than I did ten minutes ago,' said the carpenter, 
turning to me as they left us.' 

' Why?' 

' Those three men are good for something.' 

* You liked them all ?' 

* From my heart. But those other three!' 

* We do not understand England till we have seen specimens of both 
classes. For in fact, we have seen but two— the talkers and the doers — the 

' men who dispute about great truths till they become mere words, and the 
men who make all words substantial by living them.' 

' I was at a loss to know which I hated most — Churchmen, Statesmen, 
Voluntaries. Each seemed to me putting forth his own bitter sneer and 
self-willed scheme to keep us from the things that we want more than food 
or raiment.' 

^ Hate them all; they deserve it.' 

* But now I feel as if I could love them all; I don't know which we could 
do without.' 

* Love them all; they deserve it. We cannot do without any of them. 
Our poor dear friend, who is born to shout at meetings, wont give up his 
principle. Oh, that he had one to give up! If he was really a churchman, 
how he would reverence that State inspector and that true-hearted worker 
in the ragged schools; and how they would reverence him, or, at least, 
that which should be a thousand times more to him than himself. Thi^ 
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mutual reverence it is the object of our party writers^ religious and political, 
to destroy; it is easy work for them afterwards to prevent all mutual under- 
standing, since one is the ground of the other. It' we care that the great 
problem of Englbh education should be solved, we must cultivate both« 
All our efforts will be vain if we do not. 



'AFTER ME, THE DELUGE/* 

Mt sires and grandsires, ages past, 

Have all been crown advisers, 
And therefore 'tis my lot is cast 

To counsel kings and kaisers: 
What need of reasoning out a scheme, 

Or any such appliance? 
A country is not worked by steam, 

Nor government by science. 

I like an education plan. 

It gives one an objection 
Against allowing every man 

The privilege of election: 
But must we choose the ablest men 

To fiU official places ? 
Oh, no; you know, though men are men. 

Yet state- craft goes by races. 

We'll tell you when the time is ripe 

To elevate the masses; 
We've studied minds of every type, 

And tempers of all classes: 
Does any speak of making laws 

Of greater width and freedom? 
We'll prove at once, 'mid loud applause. 

Folks neither wish nor need 'em. 

Then set your faces like a rock. 

And don't relax a sinew, 
Some years, at least, without a shock, 

The system may continue: 
With this Our wounded pride we soothe, 

'Mid mingled cheers and laughter, 
Strive in our time to keep things smooth. 

And then — the deluge after! 



Correspontfeiue. 

WHAT MAY BE DONE FOR THE PEOPLE. 

SiK, — ^As a working' man, interested in the moral and ph3rBical progress of the 
people, I feel heartily pleased with the sound, comprehensive, and masterly articles 
which have made their appearance in your paper, entitled Politics for the People. 

• 

* ** Me— and after me, the deluge," was a favourite saying of Prince MettemicVs, while his 
canning was propping, single-handed, the rotten empire of Austria. 
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And, Sir, I find Ooi |i» yo«r prospeetus, you are aiudDUS to be informed oa certain 
subjects as to what are tbe feelings of those to whom you address yourself on the 
dif^rent topics to which you allude in the first number of your little work, which 
seems to me to be written in^ style well adapted to the capacity of the workings 
classes ; and I tMnk I may fairly predict that it will be a great acquisition to the 
annals of cheap literature — should it go on — ^if it is conductea in the same spirit as it 
has begun — ^i.e., still 'pleased to praise, but not afraid to blame* the errors. of the 
rich or folly and ignorance of the poor I And although I do not lay claim to the 
character of a Sohn^ as some pretended wiseacres do, who set themselves up as the 
only political guide-post to the port wished for, I will, with your permission, ffive 
my humble opinion on Viiew matters Qox^ermag moralj physical^ political and religious 
progressions, as my time may permit, when not entirely engaged in my own private 
occupation. And the first thing which now strikes me is, the best means of better- 
ing the condition of the unemployed poor. I believe there are members of the 
government, and friends on the Boards of Gkiardians, who know the way, if they had 
at hand the means to make the able-bodied poor self-supporting, instead of being ^ 
iJaey now are, a dead weight on the industry and accumulated capital of the country. 
The system of keeping able-bodied men in comparative idleness or at unproductive 
employment, when flung out of work by circumstances over which they have, in 
most cases, no control, is, I conceive, anything but sound, just, politic, or profitable ! 
Hence, I think, that in all, or most large towns and villages, either government or 
parochial employment might be given to the people on the town, crown, college, 
bridge, waste, and other lands of the kingdom ; as it cannot be said with truth, that 
there are more sacks of com or cabbages produced than there is a market for, even 
under the limited power the miUions have of being able to consume the labour of their 
own hands. Look at the meres, and commons, and waste lands of the country, the 
bogs of Ireland, and the thousands of miles of fertile land in our colonies now barren, 
or nearly so, which, by the fostering hands of man*8 industry, skill, and capital, might 
be made to yield a hundred-fold. towards the profitable employment and sustenance 
of mankind. Let the government and parishes look to the money expended in waste 
to keep the able-bodied men in idleness and degradation at the stoneyards and the 
mills, and they would at once see, that if the money had been rightly applied, nine 
out of ten of the now paupers might have been forty-shilling freeholders ere this, 
had land been hired or purchased for them, which the guardians of the poor have the 
power to do. But they are penny wise and pound foolish! I write these hints, 
knowing, as I do, the capabilities of the workmen to cultivate the soil, as well as 
expand their souls. Thousands in Leicester have been of late living without profit- 
able labour, at the expense of the rate-payers, in consequence of their being out of 
work by the new and io^roved inventions of the age, which have in some measure 
superseded human labour. 

As a proof that the people are willing to working at agricultural employment, see 
what the allotmenters have already done. And if they can, with no capital, save their 
own labour, make the land pay as individuals, surely the parishes can, on a 
larger scale, make it pay also. This subject, I find, you have not broached as yet in 
your first number. I think, therefore, you will excuse me for sending this hastily 
written yarn — i e., letter — on the subject of progress. I am no friend to jugglery,, 
cant, hypocrisy, or oppression ; but, on the contrary, to virtue, truth, science, and 
moral and physical order. I am, in short, for the greatest good being obtained in the 
least possible time for the greatest number. 

I am, most sincerely, in the cause of truth and justice, yours, an operative, 

Thomas Palmer. 
Friars' Causeway, Leicester.. 

May 8, 1848. 



RADICALISM OF THE PENNY POLITICS. 

Sib, — As a warm friend to your paper, I do not like to hew it spoken of as * very 
radical.* At least, I dispute the propriety Of the word as used by the objectors. I 
have heard some sensible, sober thinkmg persons — well-wishers to your paper — wind 
up their commendations by remarking, with a lengthened countenance, and a signi* 
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ficsnt shake, *But we are afraid of him — there is a strong radical tendency — it is- 
hardly safe — we don't know whar^. ha wiU lead B8.' \*Lead us* — why, Sir, where^ 
you would lead all, to the root of the matter. Now, if these persons of doubtful mind 
would make use of the word * Radical* according to its eorrect meaning, it app^rs 
to me that their comprehension of ^our principles would be more just, and so would 
ih^ir fears of your * tendency' subside. 1 find that the etymological definition of the 
word < Radical* is *' that which is infixed as a root deeply.' But, Sir, this is not the 
sense which the objectors give to the word when they ajpnly it to the Politics for die 
Peopie. They use it with ihtA party uadeistaiKiiBg wbioo would make tliM^ brandtea^ 
hwx the root» not the root the branohee. It is against such an application qf the woord 
%o your P^r that I protest The * (>art)r radical,' instead of exiiibitinfl* the etymolo* 
^cal dennition of the name he bears in his principles, is false to it, and would rafJier 
* play old gooseberry* with the National Tree. ITou are doubtless aware that this 
phrase has its origin irom an old custom of pulling up an old gooseberry bush by th« 
roots, when it was considered past fruif-beaiing, and then setting in the branches with 
the hope that they would make root fipr a new tree. This practice was termed,' * to 
]»la.y old. gooseberry.* The Chartists, Liberals, and so called Radicals, appear demons 
of trying this experiment with our National Tree. They would like to poll up the 
old root and set in the strong branches of the working and other classes, witii the 
hope that a new tree would spring up. But you. Sir, would lead your readers Xxy 
consider the life that is in ihe old hidoen root-^that this root is deeply infixed in the- 
^«rth> — ^tbat it is the common centre of life to tlie whole human tree, and that the 
more each class and party branch^ each individual twig will acknowledge that its life 
is derived from the. root, t^hared alike bv all and to be used for all — the more will the 
Tree of our Humanity or our Nationality be vigorous and fruitful. ' Look to the root 
— ^Uiou bearest not the root, but the root thee,* is the Radicalism which I will admit 
in your paper^ and in whidi I moat heartily concur. — I remain. Sir, yours very^ 
XQeq^tful\y» A Stanch Supfobteb. 



To the Editor of' Politics for the PeopU:' 

SIRy-^I chanced to see» the other day, a queation in an Examination Paper 
an Moral Philosophy, ^ What is Virtue?' The answer was intended 
to he given either from Paley or Butler, hut another answer occurred to me, 
which may he dressed np in better shape, perhaps, by you, but is nearly as- 
true as Paley's (ht Butler's.:— 

* What is virtue?* Some will say, 

' NoQght that's real for man to see^ 

* Offering of poet's roundelay, 

^ Yirtne's a name — a fantasy.' 

Manly virtue shuns not death, 

Meets grim Danger smilingly, 
Toils, and frets, and gasps for breath. 

Reaping — what but calumny? 

Woman's virtue checks Desire, 

Braves misfortune's enmity; 
Feeds upon Hope, and rises higher 

When it seems overwhelmed to be. 

* Whence is virtue?' Faxhu the Spmt 

Of the Eternal Trinity. 
It were not well for man to see it 
Issuing from the Deity. A. B. C» 
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APHORISMS.— No. IV. 

IS£ men fear the foUy of their adversaries far more than their 
wisdom. 

In works of fiction, the wishes of the hero are in general liberally gratified 
at the end; but in the world this is seldom the coarse of things. Scarcely 
anything happens to us there in the way, or at the time, we would have had 
it; and, wise or disgusted, we become more moderate in our expectations, as 
well from foreseeing the probability of an incomplete attainment of the 
object as from anticipating the satiety that is likely to follow upon the en- 
joyment of whatever is attained. 

A man may be very vain, and, nevertheless, be a very capable and sagacious 
person. But vanity is a clinging vice; and it will be at his side, on many 
an occasion when his wits are not by him. 



Men like to excel in things of very different kinds, — ^from the paradox of 
it, and because of the surprise with which they fancy that the bystanders are 



beholding them. 

The shrewdest insight into human character is seldom given to those who 
could make the best use of it. On the C9ntrary, this discernment belongs, in 
general, to those who have to contend with, or to beware of the very foibles 
which they discern in others^ by means of the affinity of character between 
them. 

lliere is not time enough in this life for a man to be very suspicious. 



There is an element of greatness in the man who is not always anxious for 
Lis dignity to be quite safe, but who, for any sufficient purpose, will expose 
himself to the chance of mortification and rebuff. Many a person who would 
make large sacrifices in other ways, finds much difficulty in overcoming his 
sensitive aversion to putting himself forward, which, by the way, is often 
felt most strongly by those persons who least require such a drawback. 



Your agent often becomes an advocate, to a certain extent, for the other 
side. This is a good trait in human nature: few men like to carry out, 
fully, the unreasonableness of those for whom they act. 



It is comparatively easy to avoid being envious of the good fortune which 
was established before our time, or which is out of our own sphere; but to 
be quite satisfied with the good fortune of those whom we recollect in other 
circumstances, and who, perhaps, have been accustomed to ask advice or 
assistance from uf, — that is the trial. 



The coxcomb takes much credit to himself for being loved: a man of wise 
heart will think of any love that may be borne to him with fear as well as 
with delight. 
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RECOLLECTIONS AND CONFESSIONS OF 
WILLIAM MILWARD. 

CHAPTER I. 

MY father was a farmer in one of the midland counties. He had thriven, 
like his neighbours, during the war; like his neighbours, he launched 
out freely; the peace came, and he had much ado to keep his head above 
water. He did not understand the change at all. To have every sort of 
luxury one year, and the next be straitened for the rent of the fields he 
hired, and for the interest of the mortgages on those he had called his own, 
it was more than he could bear. He grew peevish and restless. All of us 
felt it; my eldest brother, Charles, who was his favourite, less than any — I 
perhaps the most, for I had a bad name, and was generally in some scrape. 

John Milward lived in' the next parish to us. He had never been as rich 
as my father, but he had done well, too. He had some money in store to 
meet the fall of prices; but it would have been spent in less than two years. 
He knew it, and told his wife one day that he had come to a resolution 
which he had put off longer than he ought, for her sake. He meant to give 
up his farm and become a labourer. What he had in the savings bank 
would help them to give their children a good schooling. His wife was not 
a strong woman; she had been nurtured more delicately than any farmer's wife 
in that county; but she entered with all her heart into the plan — as far as 
she was concerned it was just what she wished; she had only a little 
shrinking on account of him. They were soon settled in a small cottage 
that had belonged to one of the farming men, and John began to work in a 
coal-pit. 

My father was very angry, of course — we were not allowed to visit my 
uncle or any of his family; they were not to come near our house. Most of 
the farmers were very high to my uncle; they seemed to feel that he had done 
them an injury.' It could not have been pleasant, but my uncle and aunt had 
always loved one another, and now, I believe, they loved more heartily than 
ever. They lost four children, one after another; at last only two were left, 
Susan and Henry ; the former nearly seven years older than her brother. 

John Milward lost his old friends but he found new ones. The men in 
the coalpit, who were at first very shy of him, found that he gave himself 
no airs, but was truly one of them. He soon became their adviser on all 
occasions. He settled their quarrels; put them upon good ways of managing; 
taught some to read; set others upon a way of using the knowledge they had, 
and improving it. One of them said to me once, * It has been like daylight to 
have that man with us in the pit.' Sarah Milward was just as helpful among the 
wives; if they could get no other nurse, they could cdways turn to her when 
No. 10. 
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they were brought to bed, or when their children were sick. The apothe- 
carj used to saj, they could do without him if they had Sarah Milward. 

For nine years we never saw, except by chance, any one who came from 
my uncle's cottage. About that time, my father was expecting every day 
to be arrested. John knew of it; and, partly through some secret influence 
with the creditors, partly by entering into engagements himself, saved him 
from the disgrace. My father did not find it out for a long while, so skil- 
fully had John laid his plans. When he did he was a good deal moved, 
though he let none of us see it. Shortly after, John took in my grand- 
mother, who was too old to live alone, into a room in his house. My father 
had a great dread of her troublesome ways, and it was a mighty comfort to 
find she was provided for. 

I had been serving my apprenticeship with a cutler, in the town of 

W ; for Charles was to have the farm. When I came home to stay for 

awhile, I found Susan Milward, whom I had not seen since she was a child, 
coming frequently to my father's house. She was then just fifteen— I was 
seventeen. At home I had always a bad name; among the young men of 
the town I was very popular. My people did not like me any the better for 
coming back, as they said, with my town ways — so wise and- so conceited. 
In truth, I don't know that I had grown much better since I left them, 
though I do not think I was so bad anywhere as at home. 



CHAPTER n. 

John Mii^ward had read as much as any twenty farmers in the country, 
and I suspect almost as much as a good many landlords, before he began to 
work for wages; he had got together a good many books, which he had no 
need to sell when his expenses became less; he found time to look at them 
still; and he used to say that he never knew a quarter as weU what the 
things he found in them meant, till he mixed with poor men, as one of 
them. As he set so much store by learning, you may fancy he sent Susan 
to a boarding-school in the town near, to which the farmers' daughters 
went. He could have afibrded it very well; better, perhaps, than most; but 
he did not. She went to the parish school, where the other giiis of the 
l^ace went, and where they were taught nothing but sewing, knitting, read- 
ing, writing, summing, and the Catechism. But, then, Sarah had kept her 
at home till she was six. She taught her to sing herself. She taught her 
to notice a great number of things as they walked together, and when there 
was any very beautiful sight, like a sunset, she did not say much of it, but 
tiiey watched it together in silence. When John came home at night he 
r^ad to Sarah out of his favourite books, and Susan was always by to listen. 
At school she was not so forward as a great many of the girls, but the 
schoolmistress told me that she seemed to take everything she heard into her 
more than any one she had ever known. ' She says little about it, but I see 
it by her whole face.' These were the mistress's words. As soon as she was 
old enough to walk, she went every morning, before school, with her 
father to the pit; he asked her many questions, and she asked him many; 
that, she told me^ made the lessons of the day before, and of that day, all 
difierent to her. She got a good deal out of her copy-books. She delighted 
in arithmetic — ^partly, I have no doubt, because it made her very useful to 
her father; but also, I have heard her say, for its own sake — it was so true, 
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and helped her to see the meaning of a great many things. Abore all, the 
chapters of the Bible which the rest were glad to get through as fast as they 
coidd, except when there were strangers to hear them read, seemed to be all 
full of wonder to her, and new every day. They set her upon reading all 
the other books she could lay hands upon, whatever the subject of them might 
be. She found out from these chapters, that there was One near her 
always, who could teach her more than all books how to Kve. 

It was very strange to have her in the house with us. Charles, I am sure, 
never liked her at all; Ellen and Jane at first had a great horror of her. My 
father was not pleased to be reminded of a brother to whom he knew he 
had done wrong. My step^mother cared for no one but her child by a former 
marriage. But we were always ajar for some reason, or no reason; and 
whenever Susan came— I cannot teU how— peace came with her. We all felt it. 
Perhaps she was something more to me than to the rest : she was nearer 
nay age; and as I was generally one chief cause of disturbance, from my own 
fault, or because I was counted the scapegrace, she perhaps did me more 
good than any other of the family; taking my part behind my back wheja 
every one was against me, and scolding me when we were together. But I do 
not know whether I liked her or not — I was very much afraid of her. 
Sometimes I would look at her, and say to myself, * That is the sweetest 
face I ever saw,' and, then, again, there were a dozen others that I thought 
were prettier, and looked more pleasantly at me. No one spoke such plain 
truths to me as she did, and now and then, though not often, she made me 
angry. Sometimes I felt as if I could tell my whole mind to her better 
than to any one in the world; and yet I could not, for I was not the same 
with her as with other people. I was not a hjrpocritCj and never wished 
to turn my best side upwards if I could help it; but I could not help 
it when I was with Susan. She laughed as merrily as any woman or child 
could do, and was as free-hearted, and never put on any formal airs, or kept 
me at a distance; yet I would as soon have flown as spoken a base word, or 
expressed a bad wish when she was present. So that I was sometimes afraid 
I was cheating her; yet I believed all the while that she knew more of me 
than any one else did. 



CHAPTER in. 

Mas. HfiWitT, the wife of the rector of the parish in which my uncle lived, 
was very attentive to the school, and was always looking out for the most 
promising girls* Susan she never noticed, till one day when she brought 
her brother, Mr. Francis Davenport, to see those whom the curate was pre- 
paring for confirmation. I happened to be passing as they came out of the 
school, and they asked me to show them to some house which they were 
in search of. Mrs. Hewitt said to her brother, * Well, Frank, which was 
the most striking countenance there ?^ * There could be no doubt^' he 
answered; * that girl with the hazel eyes, who was near the door.' 

' What mistakes you poets make! I hav% never been able to understand 
that girl at all; she is slow, almost stupid, when I set her to find texts in proof 
of doctrines; it is often quite impossible to move her when one speaks most 
directly to her feelings — she is like ice. If you had seen the interest Mary 
Nugent, who stood next to her, takes in her lessons, and how she is 
sometimes affected! Why, her face is worth fifty such as Susan's.' 
^ * For some purposes* After some years, under the care of a skilful French 
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artist, Mary Nugent might be fitted to shine among the brightest in a Lon- 
don drawing-room; Susan would never do there at all; she has a face for 
Baphael.' I remembered the words, for they made a great impression upon 
me, perhaps because they puzzled me; for I did not at this time know 
exactly what they meant. 

That very day a great change happened in Susan's life. Her mother 
was not well; she was expecting another child. Her husband was late in 
returning. She went out to look for him. Two men from the pit met her. 
They spoke very gently and tenderly. She told them she knew what they 
were come for; she would go back with them. She found her husband 
lying on a bed which they had prepared hastily outside of the pit; he was^ 
still breathing when she arrived, and she thought he knew her; in an hour 
he was gone. She kept up bravely; the little girl, which was bom a fort- 
night after, was alive; she nursed it herself about a twelvemonth. Then 
she became very thin, her cheeks began to flush. She coughed very often ;. 
but she thought she had many years before her, and often talked to Susan 
of future plans for the children. The girl treasured up her words, for she 
knew who must carry them out. She was not seventeen when she was left 
an orphan with the care of her brother and sister, and an old grand- 
mother. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Hewitt told Susan that it was madness in her to attempt such a 
charge. She ought to put the little one out to nurse, to send Henry to some 
distant school, and to become a nursery governess herself, or, if she 
liked it better, a milliner. This seemed very wise advice. I tried, among 
others, to persuade her that she ought to follow it. But she knew 
her father and mother would have wished her to stay where she was, and 
she said very solemnly to me, * William, since my father died I have 
learnt the Lord's Prayer.' * Did you not say it before?' I asked. * It is 
different to me now. I believe I may trust God for strength to do 
whatever He sets me to do.' 

I could not find that she was mistaken. My grandmother never wanted 
for any care. Henry always looked tidy, and was readier for his lessons 
than any boy at the school ; the cottage was as fresh and neat, and as 
full of sweet flowers as it had ever been ; it was the pleasantest change to 
go and spend an evening there after the quarrelling and disorder of ours. I 
wondered most, as Mrs. Hewitt did, how Susan could take care of the 
baby. I fancy it must have cost her many sleepless nights ; perhaps in 
those nights she contrived to learn Henry's lessons, and besides that^ to learn 
some other lessons which gave her strength for the day. After two 
years, the child, which had never been strong, became very ill. Mrs. Hewitt 
told the apothecary that she had always foreseen it must die, if it were left 
in such feeble hands. * I wish you and I might be in such hands, madam/ 
he said, * when we are sick. I j^ver saw such a girl as that. She knows 
everything that is to be done, and she does it.' * That is very odd,' said 
Mrs. Hewitt. *How can it be?' *Dear madam,' he answered, * I have so 
much work with making up pills and black doses, and riding across the 
country, that I have no time to think about the reason of tlungs; but so 
it is.' 

The child was dying ; and Mrs. Hewitt, who was the kindest woman in 
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the world, came to see it. Then, again, Susan got into worse disgrace with 
her than before. She said, * I hope, my dear, you do not forget your own 
soul while you are looking after this poor child?' She was silent. * You 
think about your soul,' she said, ' often, I hope?' * No, madam, I do not.' 
' Oh, Susan! Is God not in all your thoughts?' * Indeed, madam, I did not 
understand what you meant. Surely He does not let me forget Him if I 
am ever so heedless. Is he not taking my poor child, to remind me of 
Him.' I had come in just before to ask about the child. * Susan,' said I, 
when Mrs. Hewitt was gone out, * why did you make the clergyman's lady 
think you very wicked, when I know you are very good?' * You don't 
know it, William,' she said ; * I only spoke what I thought was true. 
Yet,' she said, almost crying, * I am always deceiving people one way or 
another.' 



CHAPTER V. 

I KNEW that people would not think better of Susan if such a fellow as I 
was much about the cottage now that her mother was gone. When I was 
at home I used to drink tea sometimes with them, but I took one of my sistets 
with me; and I would go and read to my grandmother when Susan was out on 
any business. I generally went home before she came back; sometimes I 
stayed to see her, for she always looked so pleased then, that it made up for 
other times when I grieved her. But I went to travel for my trade through 
different parts of England, so that I did not see her for a good while. 

While I was away, I heard a strange story about Susan. Mr. Davenport, 
they said, had come down from London, as he did often in the 
autumn, to stay at the rectory. He was fishing one day a good way up the 
river. It happened to be a holiday at the school. Henry Mil ward and 
some other boys were nutting in a wood near the water ; Henry got 
upon a weak branch; it broke, and he fell in. Mr. Davenport was about 
twenty yards off; he jupiped into the river, had to swim a good 
way, and at last brought the boy out much exhausted. There were diffe- 
rent reports as to the way in which he first met Susan. Some said that she 
. had heard of the news, ran into the water herself, and that Mr. Davenport 
had saved both; others, who I was sure had not the true version, that she 
fainted away on meeting him, and that he had received her into his arms. 
She was sure to go into the river if she could do any good by it, but she 
would not have done it if the boy was safe already, and I don't fancy she 
^ver fainted in her life. All agreed that Mr. Davenport had called several 
times at my grandmother's cottage, that he had met Susan in his walks, 
and that letters had passed between them. 

I set off for home when I got this news. All the village was full of it. 
I went to Susan. She had evidently been suffering very much ; her face 
was very pale, but she coloured all over face and neck, when she saw 
me. She answered my questions very shortly. She said the story about 
the water was true, and that Mr. Davenport had seen her several times. ' I 
asked her plainly, • Susan, is it true that he has been making love to you?' 
She was silent. At length she said, * William, if you cannot trust me, I 
do not suppose anybody will,' and so left me. 

I was wild ; at last I resolved I would go to London and see the 
man myself. If he had been playing her false, I felt as if I could have 
billed him on the spot. But I was nearly sure it was not so. I remem- 
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berdd what a noble brare face he had» one that any woman might love, but 
which J did not think could belong to one who would betraj such a woman 
aa Susan, I was sure he would t^ me the truth, and not thrust me away, 
as many fine gentlemen would. I had no difficulty in finding him out ; he 
was sitting in his library, I stammered enough, I dare say; but he soon knew 
why I had come» and he seemed even to know who I was. When I 
told him that everybody about us was saying hard words of Susan and him, 
be passed his hand over his brow, and looked like a man who had much to 
reproach himself for. I trembled all over. 

* And has that angd really been suffering for my fdly ? he said. 

* Sir,' I said, * if you have made a fool of her-—* 

^ There is but one way,' he said, without heeding my words, ^'of clearing 
her. I would sooner have lost my arm than have parted with these letters— 
at least with this one,' he said, pulling it out of his desk ; ' but you have a 
right to them ; I am sure you have, for you must be the person she speaks 
of. And what is more, you must take them with you. Copies will not be 
believed; here they are, in my hand and hers. You may look at them as 
you sit.' He covered his head with his hands, and I read these notes to 
myself. The first was from him. 

* I do not think anything which befala us comes by chance. I am sure yon 
do not think so. I came down from London thoroughly sick at heart. I ha^ 
l^en very much in company ; and had been fiattered. I liked it as all 
people do while it was going on. When it was over, I was ashamed of 
myself, and of every wie I hMl met with. Thank Grod, that you will never 
know the hollownesa of that life I 

^ Faces that I have once seen and cared for, stay by me. Tours has 
often been with me in crowded rooms and lonely hours. I had been very 
moody in my thoughts that day we were so strangely brought togeti3Ler. 
It seemed as if God himself had sent you to me, as I am sure He did. 

* The same evening I went to a party in the countiy. On the morning 
after, my sister said she was afraid I found it very stupid after these in London. 
* Would it had been stupid l' I said. ' But you are all trying to be clever, and 
to shine here as there.' < Oh, Frank,' she said, * how full you are of fancies. 
When you marry and have some of the hard woric of life, you will be cured 
of them.' She was right, I am sure. It is hard work, and it is the help of a 
true-hearted woman in the fight of life, that I need. ^ Susan, I went to your 
cottage with that thought in my mind. I thought I could have asked yon 
plainly and straightly, Will you be my wife ? But vrhesk we talked together, 
and I knew you better, though I wished it ten thousand times more, I found 
J could not say it. I did not fancy for an instant that you would suspect me 
of meaning anything false. I don't believe there is a scoundrel gentleman in 
England who would dare to trifle with you. But though I am hardened to 
all the reproaches my relations or other people might heap on me, and would 
only wish they were a hundred times heavier, that I might bear them ^ot your 
take, yet I could not bear to think of their falling upon yon.' 

' I have thought much OTer it, and I am going to ask you to make a sacri* 
fice for me. Here in England people may talk as they like about rank and 
all that stuff. But there are bright and beautiful lands over the seas where 
none will think the worse of us for woridng with our hands together ; 
where they will expe^ it of u& And there we may do good, and bring 
over poor starving men from England, and build up a race of true honest 
people who fear God and love each other. Susan, will you go with me to 
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one of these lands. Will 7011 help me to be a trne honest man? Will you 
be my own dear wife there? Your brother shall of course go with us; you 
may save him from the ruin that overtakes so many good lads in England.' 

This was her answer. Mr. Davenport looked at me keenly as I read it; 
I thought he half repented of having parted with it. 

*I am sure you mean as truly to me as if you had written the same words 
to the greatest lady in the land. I do not think any lady will ever have 
more cause to thank you and bless you than I have. But if it was only for 
that, sir, I ought not to be your wife. What a return it would be for all 
you have done for me, to cut you off from those that you should love most. 
Tou think now it would be a little to give up. But, oh, sir I it is not a 
little to throw away any love; God does not send us into families for nothing; 
it may be hard to live in them sometimes, but can we live rightly with any 
others if we separate ourselves from them? You have only seen me in a cottage 
yet; that is my place, and I may seem well enough to you there ; if I was to 
go out of it, you would soon feel that I was all wrong, and I should feel 
it too. 

* Dear sir, I have often thought of the beautiful lands you speak of, and 
wished to see them, and thought what joy it would be to go and live with 
our starving countrymen in them, and to tell the poor natives how God 
loves them. But do not, sir, tempt me by speaking of such things, nor 
even by telling me, poor vain creature that I am, that I might help a man 
like you to bear some of the toils and sorrows wliich are appointed for you. 
Oh, sir! I felt as if my heart would break when I read those words ; but I 
knew I was wrong, and that if I listened to my own foolish thoughts, I 
should disappoint you more and more every day. I prayed to God for 
strength, and He heard me. Shall I not help you much more, dear air, if I 
pray for you to Him, than if I crossed the seas with you? 

* I have one more word which I must speak, and I should never have 
spoken it, I am sure, to any one but you, sir. I am not bound to any one, 
and no one has ever talked to me as you have. I do not know that any one 
cares for me; but there is one that has been very kind to me, and that I 
have sometimes been able- to cheer a little when other people were strange 
to him. I should not marry him if he asked me to do it, for his people would 
be as angry as yours could be. But, sir, though you have been so very good 
to me, I should not love you altogether. I know better than I did, 
before you spoke to me, how much I love him.' 

I was a good while in making out the last words of the letter. I suppose 
they were blotted. When I did, I said to Mr. Davenport, * Thank yon, air, 
for letting me read this; but the villagers would not understand it. You 
will, perhaps, take care that Mr. Hewitt knows about it.' 

^ You are wise,' he said; ' that is the right course. My family shall know 
how much they are indebted to Susan, even according to th^r notions.* 



CHAPTER VL 

Wheh I got to my Other's house, I began to tell my sisters that I had 
found all that was aaid about Susan and Mr. Davtooiport to be false. 

^Yery likely, indeed,' they answered, tossing up their heads. 

^ Not likely, but certain,' said I. 
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^ Humph ! and it is certain, perhaps, that she has not been walking about 
every daj with that girl, Mary Nugent, for these last three months.' 

* What of that?' 

* Why, have you not heard that Mary Nugent came back from the place 
Mrs. Hewitt got for her in the country with a very bad name? What went 
on there we do not know, or wish to know, but everybody could see what 
a difference there was in Ii'rr. She had flowers in her cap, wore finer silk 
gowns than ours, and threw out looks at all the young men in the village.' 

*Did Mrs. Hewitt give her up?' 

* To be sure she did. She talked to her for a long while, and then said 
she could not take any notice of her again; and she warned all the girls in 
the school to keep away from her.* 

* But Susan was never much a friend of hers.* 

* No, that's the odd thing. Till Mary took this bad turn, nobody heard of 
their being much together. Then Miss Susan b^an to find her very plea- 
sant society. Birds of a feather, you see.* 

^ I will go and ask Susan about it at once. Will you go with me?* 

^ No, thank you. We never speak to her now. But she will be glad 

Plough to receive you, no doubt, or any other young fellows.* 

I found I should make bad worse by visiting her. Even the curate and 

his wife, who never thought hardly of any one, began to fear she was a 

little light; the apothecary was almost the only person who stood up for 

her. At last I went to her, but in great fear. 

* Susan,' said I, * I was sure you were not to blame about Mr. Davenport; 
now I know you were not' 

* Thank you, William. But how do you know it?' 

* He told me.' 

* God bless him!' 

She said these words so earnestly, that I felt uneasy and almost angry. 
I turned to the other subject. 

^ Susan,' I said, ' I am very sorry to find that people are speaking ill of 
you about Mary Nugent.' 

* I can't help that.' 

' But is not a character very precious to a woman?' 

* Certainly it is. How can I let Mary Nugent lose hers, and not stand bj 
her?' 

* But she deserves to lose it, I am told.' 

* She does not deserve it, in the way they suppose. If she did, what right 
should I have to thrust her away? Our Lord did not thrust any away, and 
does not now.' 

* But do you think you can venture to follow his example in such 
things?' 

< Whose else am I to follow? He will not help me to walk in any other 
way but his own.' 

* Dear Susan, how oddly you read the Bible.' 
'Do I?' 

* So very oddly! You seem to think it means what it says.' 
However, in the course of a few months, it came to pass that the arti- 
ficial flowers vanished out of Mary Nugent's cap; her silk gowns were 
changed for plain gingham; she was regular at church, and as modest in her 
manner as when she came from school. It was found that the charges against 
her had been greatly exaggerated. She had been foolish, nothing more. 
Mrs. Hewitt was delighted to see that her reproofs, though they had remained 
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long under ground, bad borne fruit at last; sbe sougbt diligently to get ber 
another place. * But beware, my dear,' she said, * of evil company; you have 

fiome associates that I do not like. That Susan Mil ward .' <Dear 

madam, she has been my guardian angeL' * Oh, Mary, avoid such angels; I 
know that girl has power to fascinate wiser people than you.* Mary 
Nugent got back her fame; but the neighbours always remarked that there 
was something wrong about Susan. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Thr next year many changes took place in the circumstances of my 
family. My sisters had never been happy at home; there was not, perhaps, 
cause for surprise, though every one was surprised, when Ellen ran away 
with one of tiie men on the farm, and Jane married more respectably, but 
against my father's will, a tradesman from the neighbouring town, who had 
seven children, and bad failed three times. Neither these blows, nor the death 
of my stepmother, which happened shortly after, affected my father so much as 
the conduct of Charles. Charles had lent him some money, which had come 
from his mother, at a great interest; now he demanded it, and commenced a 
£uit for it. I had gone back to W A letter came from my father, 

telling me that his case was almost desperate. Alas! I had been very extra- 
vagant. I had not a farthing to help him with. I came home as soon as 
I got his letter, which had been mislaid some time. I trembled to meet him; 
but he received me with a face full of satisfaction. In some way or other 
Charles had suddenly become satisfied; he had signed a release for £400, 
which was half the debt. 

I found my father a very altered man in many ways; humble and broken. 
He seemed to cling to me as to the only child he had left. But above all, 
his way of speaking about Susan was so different: he could scarcely find 
namies too tender for her; his eyes were full of tears when he uttered her 
name. 

' When all deserted me,' he said, ^that blessed creature came to me; and 
oh, if I could tell you, William, what she did for me, and what words of 
peace and life she spake to me! I did not deserve it. I pushed her off at 
first, and she went away; but she came again, till I felt as if I could not do 
without her. She has not been here these two days.' 

' She heard I was coming, perhaps, father.' 

' That should not be a reason; how I should like to join your hands before 
I die!' 

This from my father! who a year before would have knocked me down if 
I had spoken of Susan as a wife. In the fullness of my heart I ran off to 
the cottage. 

On the way I met Charles, walking with a very well-dressed, graceful 
young man. At first I was inclined to pass by; but to my surprise he 
came up to me, and shook me by the hand, and said, ^ William, let bygones 
be bygones. We are all friends now. Let me introduce you to this 
gentleman, the Hon. Marmaduke Merton. He is canvassing the town of 
W .' 

I was a freeman of this town, owing to my apprenticeship; and as I had 
been only too popular with the other freemen, Charles, I suppose, had 
told Mr. Merton that I might be of some service to him. The contest was 
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likely to be a hard one; a fevr votes on one side or the other might make a 
great difference. 

^ I was longing to see you,' said Mr. Merton, grasping mj hand ; *mj ex- 
cellent friend here assures me that I may count—' 

'My brother knows nothing about my intentions,' I said, 

< Oh no! he can know nothing; how should he tilll have made an expo- 
sition of my principles? That I hope to do at the George Inn — ^the old inn of 
the Yellows — to-night. What I wanted was to ask you to do me the great 
favour of being there.' 

* As for expositions of principles, sir,' I said, *I have no great faith in 
them; I don't think candidates care particularly that we should understand 
what they mean.' 

* You are too severe upon us, my good friend,' said Mr. Merton, with a 
amile. 

*I do not wish to be rude, sir; I have no reason' to think you care less 
for us than those on the other side ; as to myself, it is a toss-up with me for 
which I should vote.' 

* William,' said Charles, making a sign to his friend that he wanted some 
private communieation, 'I almost knew that this was your view of the case. 
In plain trath, it is mine also. It tf a toss-up which of them is the best. 
Bnt there is kindness and openness about Mr. Merton, which I never saw In 
.the old member; and as it makes no difference to us one way or the other, 
we may just as well be with the Government/ 

< Just as well or just as ilL' 

* Ob, I forgot,' he said, after a pause, ^ there was something I wanted to 
say to you. James Briti^ the old exciseman, is just dead. The place will 
suit me particularly well, and I should like to get it, because all that dis- 
agreeable business with my father might then be cleared off.* 

'It is not cleared off yet P 

* Certainly not-^nly hal£ For the other part, it is in my power to sue 
any day; — and Mr. Merton's interest could secure the place.' 

' Let us understand one another. It is better to be straightforward. If 
you get me to vote for Mr; Merton, he makes you an exciseman. And if you 
become exciseman, you discharge my father of all the remainder of the debt. 
And you will sign an agreement to that effect?' 

'There nmst not be anything about the vote in the agreement.' 

' You can trust me for that I suppose.' 

* And your interest is required as well as your vote.' 

* In what way am I to use my interest?' 

' In all ordinaiy and legitimate ways. You are to get your brother freemen 
together to give them as much drink as they require, to drink with them, and 
to say that you think upon your honour that Mr. Merton is the very man 
ihey want; to-*but you know the rest.' 

* I wish you could hire some other wretoh to do your jobs.' 
'Nevertheless, you look upon it as a bargain/ 

I left him with the impression that I did. 



CHAPTER Vin. 

Chables bad walked with me almost to the door of my grandmother's 
cottage. He seemed scarcely aware where he was. Susan was in the garden; 
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At started when she saw us together. In a moment^ he had disiqipeaf ed ;. 
and I was by her side. 

It was so long since we had met, and I had so much on mj mind to say 
to her, that I was startled and disturbed by the eagerness with which she 
asked me how I came to have seen Charles. 

* He is helping Mr. Merton in his canvasa.' 

* And were they canvassing you ?' 

With some reluctance I told her the story. I watohed her face while I 
was speaking ; when I came to the end, she coyered her face with her hands, 
and almost screamed. 

* William!' said she; *you have not done it ?' 
'Done what?' 

* Sold your vote!' 

* It is not selling my vote, Susan ; Charles gets all the profit. I only 
take that way to prevent him from bringing ruin on my father.' 

'He oould not have lM*oi^ht ruin upon himl he dared notl' she cried, 
with a passion I had never seen her in b<$fore. ' But oh, William!' she said^ 
^ do not deceive yourself; you have made youraelf a party to a wicked trans- 
action. That vote of yours ia a trust fi>r which you must give an accoust^ 
and you have violated the trust.' 

' A trust ? — nonsense! What ia the difference between Mr. Merton and 
Mr. Sheepshanks ? Why is one worse than the other ?* 

' I don't know that one is worse thaa the other; but I know that by these 
bad ways you are making both worse, and making . England worse, and 
making yourself worse. Oh, William! every wrong thing that the weakest 
of us does, helps to m^e the land less God's, and xa/aee the devil's.' 

' Is it serving the devil to help my father ?' 

' No^ no ; you meant it kindly and truly, as you mean everything, dear 
William,' she said, with a tenderness in her voice that I had seldom heard. 
' But God does not put us to these straits, though we often think he does. 
You need not assist your brother to commit (me great gdn in order to hkider 
him from doing another.' 

' I can't help it now.' 

' You can. Go and tell Charles you will not vote for Mr. Merton, and 
Aen go and say the same to Mr. Merton.' 

'And the next thing Charles wiU do is to commence a proseenlion ' 
against my father out of mere spite.^ 

' And the mon^ to pay him» if he does, will be provided, William; see if 
it is not!' 

'You may have such faith in Providence, Susan; I have not. I will 
not go and tell Charles and Mr. Merton what you bid me.' 

'ThenlwiU!'. 

' Susan! are you mad? — what do you mean? Have you any right to say 
what I shall do or not do ?* 

< William, I know I was wrong: yon must forgive me ; but I cannot 
bear to see you do an evil act. I am sure,' she added, 'it would be very bard 
for you to tell these men that you were hasty, and that you reeal your words. 
I ought not to have asked it of you; and they might wheedle you over 
by telling you that you had promised, and by a number of arguments that 
would be nothing to me. WilUara, dear William!' she said, putting her arm 
into mine, and looking up into my foee und^ her bonnet, as if she would 
prevail even at ih& risk of being ever so bold, ' I may tell them that you^ 
will not sell yourself to man or devil.' 
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' There is other wheedling besides Mr. Merton's/ said I — *I desire you not 
to go, Susan; if the thing is to be done, I will do it to*morrow myself.' 
• Very well.' 



CHAPTER IX. 

While I was talking with Susan, a young woman passed by, whose face 
I did not recollect. * That,' said my cousin, 'is Mary Nugent; since you 
saw her she has been adopted by a lady who was left a widowj and took a 
fancy to her.' 

' She is very pretty,' I said; 'is she coming to see you ?' 

'I will ask her in, if you wish.it,' said Susan, running to the gate, and 
bringing her back. 

I did wish it ; for I was very angry with Susan. She seemed to think 
I belonged to her, and that she might dictate to me as she pleased. How 
could I bear a wife who claimed such authority? And I had not even asked 
her to be my wife. I wished to show her that I was not her servant. Accord- 
ingly, I talked very fast and very foolishly to Mary Nugent, saying all the fine 
things to her which came into a head that was but too quick in making up 
fine things, when there was an object for it. She was evidently pleased; 
though I could see that she sometimes changed her tone, and was abashed 
when she looked at Susan's face; I could see also, I thought, that she felt a 
little triumph over her at the same time. We spoke of the election, and 
Mary Nugent declared very strongly her sympathy with Mr. Merton. He 
had been to their house, and he was certainly worth a hundred of the old 
dried up India director. All the girls in the county were in his favour. 

We sat for some time in my grandmother's room, I carefully turning the 
conversation to this point, and expressing my belief, at which Mary Nugent 
laughed, and Susan nearly wept, that the best thing one could do was to 
make the most of the fine gentlemen; if they wanted their whistle, let them 
pay for it. 

I walked home with Mary, but returned quickly to the cottage. Mj 
grandmother who was generally asleep, but had caught some of our words, 
said, when I came in, ' That's a pert hussey, WilHam. Light as a feather, 
i should think.' 

' No, no, dear granny, she is not,' said Susan; ' she talks in a silly way 
sometimes as we all do, but she is a good, honest, affectionate girL' 

* You think so?' said I. 

' Certainly I do; I have found her so.' 

' What sort of wife do you think she would make?' 

' A very good one. I should delight to see her married.' 

' Would you?' 

* Yes; well married.' 

' I wonder what you call being well married! You mean she must have a 
Tcry nice man who would not set her wrong about members of parliament ?' 

' I should wish her to have a husband who would not set her wrong about 
anything.' 

* Would you wish her to have such a one as me T 

* Dear grandmother, your cushions are very uncomfortable,' said Susan, 
and she ran to the chair which was turned towards the fire and away from 
me; ' let me put them right for you.' But she was not at all clever this 
once* in settling them; the poor old woman sighed and groaned several 
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times, and I thought would have much rather been left alone. When this 
ivas done, she had need to fetch something out of the back room, and she 
did not find it at all quickly. 

* Her face looked to me flushed, but there was a smile on her lips when 
she returned. 

* I was asking you,' I said, * if you thought I should do to be a husband 
for Mary Nugent?' 

' Yes, William,' she said firmly; ^ I think you would.' 

* Indeed!' I said, watching her face closely; * in spite of all my bad ways?' 
*I do not confound them with you,' she said; *you were not yourself to- 
day; when you are your true self ' 

Something prevented her from finishing the sentence. 

* And do you think I should win her?' pursued I. 

* I have no doubt you will>' she said. And then she began to talk very 
quickly about it. * Oh yes, I am sure you would — I think that I might help 
you. I will go and speak to her about it. I will go to-morrow morning. 
No — ^no — ^you would much rather speak for yourself, William. She is 
indeed very good! You have not seen her to advantage yet; she will make 
you so very happy.' Then her spirits became wilder than I ever saw them. 
She asked Henry a multitude of questions, and scarcely waited for his 
answers — ^laughed with uncontrollable merriment — and laid such a number 
of strange, ingenious plans! 



CHAPTER X, 

I WAS very mad — ^mad with Susan, because I thought she cared nothing 
about me, and with myself for what I had said and done. I spent the best 
part of that night at an inn in the village, drinking, and singing songs. I 
was returning home between six and seven in the morning, when I saw a 
female figure pass within a dozen yards of me, muffled in a cloak. Evi* 
dently it was coming from the house of Charles. Who was it? My intel- 
lects were not very clear, but I could not be mistaken. What had it to do at 
that house at that time? No doubt, Charles was a married man, but this was 
not his wife. I began to entertain dark and horrible suspicions which 
mingled strangely with the thoughts and dreams of the night before. I 
thought of accosting the figure; but it evidently avoided me. I hastened 
home and went to bed. 

I was awakened about noon by a person with a note. The contents were 
these: — 

* You have played me a foul trick, but I do not care. I would rather 
not be indebted for any office to your kindness. I never meant to exact 
the conditions you supposed. I enclose the receipt for the whole of my 
father's debt. ' Chasles Mil ward.' 

Played him a trick! Not indebted to me for his office!' What could 
this mean ? I had never said a word so far as I remembered the night 
before, which could lead any one to suppose I should not vote for Merton. 
I intended to vote for him. I fully intended to be at the Gkorge this 
evening to fulfil my bargain. I was not wrong: Susan had been with 
him. But, oh! how had she induced him to remove the burden from 
my father's neck. What dreadful price had she paid? Was this the 
reason that she started so much when she saw me with Charles the day 
before? Was this the reason that she assured me the money would 

4 
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not be exacted? People had spoken to me of her fascination. They 
had said that . her quietness and gentleness only made her more terrible. 
Certainly, she had got some strong power over Charles, and quietness and. 
gentleness could not have got it over him. I thought I would go to 
Susan, and at once charge her with the sin. But I felt that I could not— our 
relations were so changed. And then there was so much of what was good 
even in this dreadful wickedness. She had given herself up, it would seem, 
to save my father from utter ruin. Perhaps, love for me was at the root of 
this shameful sacrifice. I must have been in a strange state before I could 
dream of such monstrous contradictions; but I did dream of them, and 
-dwell upon them. Two things I resolved upon* My father renewed, the 
first time we met, his proposition about Snsan. I saw it was becoming a 
fixed thought in his mind. I could not argue with him about it. I must 
take some step. I went and offered myself to Mary Nugent, and she 
luscepted me. My father could not complain. She was better off in the 
world than Susan; the connexion was rather a good one for me; but he 
liked it very ill; and I was not much more satisfied than he was. 

The other resolution was to do all that I could for Mr. Merton. I met 
the freemen^ drank with them, harangued them publicly, spoke to them in- 
dividually. At one of our meetings, "Mr. Merton appeared himself. He 
had been detained later than the hour fixed, for he had been presiding at 
three religious meetings, and making arrangements with his committee for 
opening six or seven additional puMie houses. He now came amongst us, 
as he said, to meet us face to face, and answer any objections which might 
be made by his opponents. A shoemaker in the town, who was called 
a Socialist) rose up to ask him questions. Mr. Merton answered some 
of them; others, he said, he would not answer. He i^pealed to the good 
feeling of the meeting, to its respect for the religion of the country, whether 
it was right that such opinions should be heard, or whether they would not 
destroy all that Englishmen held dear. The call was responded to; the 
people around me shouted, ^ Turn him out I' The shoemaker was carried 
out on the shoulders of some men who could walk more steadily than the 
rest. 

The scene impressed me with a feeling of disgust which I cannot de- 
Bcribe. I was aH ajar already. I had lost my confidence in the virtue of 
men and women* I was myi^ doing an act which I was utterly ashamed 
of. But I had not lost my power of discovering what was true and hollow in 
an argument. The shoemaker had said that we were all the victims of cir- 
cumstances; that our circumstances made us what we are; that we are living 
in a set of very bad circumstances, which make us and all men bad; that 
we must get another set of circumstances which will make us all better. Mr. 
Merton said this was shocking unchristian doctrine. But when he was jus* 
tifying himself and the legislature to the meeting, he too talked about a 
eomplicated state of society, circumstances which could not be controlled; 
acts that were not good in the abstract, but yet must be done. I said to 
myself, * Is not Mr. Merton a Socialist as well as the shoemaker?' His 
oircumstances lead him to trade in men instead of leather; his circumstances 
lead him to open public houses, and attend religious meetings; his circum- 
stances lead him to defend the evils of his class, and to see all the evils of 
ours. Are we not all Socialists? Am not I a Socialist? Have not I been 
driving on all my life in obedience to one set of circumstances or another? 
It seemed to me that my impulses, whether bad or good, I received from 
them* 
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It was strange that there was one recollection in my life that fought 
against this conclasion. I remembered how I had sometimes been affected 
by Susan's words. Were not these circumstances, too? M7 heart seemed 
to saj, ^ No, no! they were something else.' But what? I could not answer^ 
and I did not wish to answer, for the whole thought of Susan had become 
dark and painful to me. It was a comfort to suppose that she was the 
victim of circumstances. That she had been dragged into an abyss without 
any wish or purpose of her own. A curious comfort, but it was one. So 
I became completely a socialist. The shoemaker was my great teacher, and 
soon there was no part of the Owenite system into which I had not eor- 
dially entered. 



CHAPTER XI. 

I NEVER had thought upon any subject so earnestly, and intently before. I 
had never half so much sympathized with the sufferings of my fellow-men 
before. It would be a great mistake, then, to say that I was a wprse man 
at this time than I had been previously. I am sure I was not. I can see 
now, at least I think I can, wherein I was wrong. I know how wrong I have 
been since; but I cannot allow that when I began to put my thoughts and 
feelings together, I became worse than when they all hung about me loosely; 
when I acted upon the mere chance feeling of the moment, without the 
thought of a principfe. I said I was a Socisdist before I knew myself to be 
one. I will say more — ^I was a thorough-going Socialist then, an imperfect 
one now; for I began to think, to act, to resolve, to consider what I could 
do to alter society; I was claiming the power of a creature who is not the 
mere slave of circumstances. I say this, because it is true; and because yon, 
my readers, ought to know it, and because it may help you better to under* 
stand the rest of my story. 

For twelve months I worked more diligently in my business than I had 
ever done, but all my evenings were devoted to reading and discussion, or 
to getting information about the condition of different classes. During 
all this time I never went home. I corresponded with Mary Nugent, but 
her letters grew more and more uninteresting to me; to make her really 
understand what I was thinking about I found impossible. Often and often 
my thoughts went back to Susan. I recollected words she had spoken to 
me long ago, which seemed as if they were the beginning of all I had in 
my mind now. I remembered how she felt for the poor, and tried to 
make me feel for them. I remembered in what way, on that last terrible 
afternoon, she had spoken about the seriousness of a vote when I thought all 
politics mere moonshine. I had not dared to ask about her, but at last 
news came. It was a letter in a hand which I had once seen before. 

' You will remember seeing me once in London. I liked you then very 
much, because you came as a brave man to call me to account for having 
injured your cousin, as you thought I had, and as I really had. Now, I 
have a right to call you to account. I let you know what ought to have 
been the most blessed secret in the world to you, that she cared for you. 
After that, you ought to have watched over her continually, whether she 
would marry you or not. As I found you abandoned that office, I was bound 
to undertake it. When I came down to the village six months ago, I heard 
that her grandmother was dead, and that she was looking out for a place. 
I went to your father's, and asked him whether it was needful for her to do 
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that. He told me her father had left her 1200/.; that he managed it 
till she was twenty-one; that after that, she had the control over it, but 
that she had contriTed so prudently, as to keep her grandmother and 
brother and herself upon the interest of this sum, and of what was left to 
her brother. He was therefore quite at a loss to know why she should not 
liye as well as she had done before. He questioned her, but could get no 
answer, except that the money was all gone. Her neighbours, God forgive 
them! I found had the wickedest thoughts about her; they said that you had 
been engaged to her, but had broken with her, because you found she had' 
been leading such a bad life. They said she might look out for a place 
if she liked, but she would never get one; she had no character. I saw that 
her plan was the wisest. My cousin, a young lady of large property, has 
just taken Newland Park. I knew she would attend to my judgment effaces 
more than to all the characters people could send her. Without saying 
how much I knew of Susan, I said to her, Take that girl for your own 
maid, make her your friend; ay, and let her be your teacher too. She 
did as I bid her, and she has not repented it. Susan has had just the efieet 
upon her I expected. She was full of volatile benevolence, without knowing 
the least about the people she was to help. I can't express all she has gained 
from Susan's experience and wisdom. She had read a great many books, 
Susan has helped to know herself. She had read a great deal of the Bible; 
Susan has taught her to hear the voice of God in it. I am running on 
foolishly, but I wish you to know what the pearl is which you have 
cast away. But I have more to tell which must inlerest you. I knew 
there was something in that story of the money which must come out, 
and I determined I would not rest till it did come out. Your brother 
Charles, I am sorry to say, has lately taken the benefit of the Insolvent 
Debtors' Act. I had heard of a debt which he owed to your father, and 
which was suddenly cancelled. I contrived that some questions should be 
put to him, which at last elicited the whole truth. That debt was settled 
by her money. I have written this to you, because you are the person 
who ought to know it. I have not seen her, and shall not see her. 

' F. Davenport.' 

Three days I was at my father's house. What happened there I must tell 
you some other time. You have heard the story of a village girl. Will you 
hear the story of a Socialist's wife? 



As men, in proportion to their moral advancement, learn to enlarge the 
circle of their regards, an exclusive affection for our relations, our class, or 
our country, is a sure mark of an unimproved mind, so is that narrow and 
unchristian feeling to be condemned, which regards with jealousy the progress 
of foreign nations, and cares for no portion of the human race, but that to 
which itself belongs. — Arnold. 
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Ome Femitt. 



TO THE READER. 



A MONTH hence, when the third part is completed, we shall probably 
bid our readers farewell. 
The reasons are easily explained; we have not the least wish to conceal 
them. We felt the want of some such publication as ^ Politics for thb 
People,' and we determined to make an effort to supply that want. Our 
Publisher so far entered into our feelings as to undertake the risk of bringing 
out our weekly sheet; he never dreamed that it would do more than pay the 
expenses of its printing and circulation. If the paper did that, he thought it 
might work a good for which it was worth while to make a sacrifice. It is 
almost needless to say that the contributors thoughfof no remuneration, when 
he thought of none. 

The paper has been as well received as we had any right to suppose it 
would be received; better than many of us expected. Its circulation is as 
large as that of a paper which has had so very short a trial could well be. 
But it is not large enough to cover the outlay; probably if never would be. 
Under such circumstances, we have very smdl right to ask that our pub- 
lisher will continue the work; we have still less right to ask it, because he 
has never once asked us to suppress a single opinion, or alter a single 
sentence, which might injure him in the opinion of one class or another of 
English purchasers. It is nothing for editors and contributors to be called 
hard names; what do they speak for or live for, if they are not prepared for 
that? But they have no business to bring responsibility upon those who 
are not pledged to any views of theirs; who may suffer in ways in which 
they cannot suffer. 

We stated our intention when we began; we have not deviated from it; 
so long as we go on we shall not deviate from it. We professed to write 
for the people ; not for the rich to the exclusion of the poor— therefore our price 
was put as low as it could be; not for the poor to the exclusion of the rich — 
that we believed had been the evil of our religious and political tracts gene- 
rally. We meant to write of classes because they exist; but not for classes 
merely or chiefly, but for men, because they exist too, and are more impor- 
tant than all the classes into which they are divided. 

We proposed to discuss political questions freely, and from all points of 
view. We have had articles in the Whig spirit, in the Tory spirit, in the 
Radical spirit. For we believe that there is a Whig, a Tory, a Radical spirit, 
which is good. We have had articles in direct opposition to each other, 
and have wished for more; we desire only that the views of the writers 
should be defended courageously, ably; in the fear of God, and the love of 
man. We have seldom struck out expressions merely because they might 
f seem to us too strong; men must speak as they feel, or they will speak to 
little purpose. We did not believe we should be wiser for being tame; 
more useful for being less hearty. . 

^ We are glad to say, we have offended some men of all parties; we intended 
to do it ; if we speak again, we shall do it again. We believe that honest, firm, 
No. 11. 
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flpee disoossioa is the pcoj^ safety-valve Sor ^(ut^B^enit; that eordial 
syiapatfay i^rith Bufferers is wortli all tbe patrooising help in -the woiid; Hiat 
Christianity is a dream and a lie if there is not a language in which all men 
may be addressed, as carrying the same evil nature, as sharing the sam& 
deliverance from it. We cannot beliere these to be good pulpit doctrines 
f?ithottt believing them to be as good for the business of every-day Hfe, for 
every shop and every hovel. But the moment they come forth in that way, 
they must awaken party hostility. To dream of golden mountains is merely 
idle; to dream of aJl men speaking well of you is sinful. Each man must 
make his choice, he must give up that luxury, or what seems to us the 
greater one of speaking truth. 

We do not, therefore, apologize in the least for having warned Hbe rich of 
their sins, as well as the poor of theirs. To contend that in this day we 
can speak to one in a whisper which the other shall not hear is childish; 
to persuade ourselves that all classes do not know our una and are not 
criticising them every day is more childish still. It is quite posaiUe, no 
. doubty to justify our own wrong doings; advocates may be hired for that 
work anywhere; in fact, the market is overstocked; we, at all events, will 
not enter into competition with men who we are sure, from long practice 
and greater ability, must do the work infinitely better than we ever casu 

We do not apologize for having spoken what some call hard words of 
those who have fallen through political corruption. Englishmen did not 
think themselves wanting in magnanimity because they pointed morals and 
adorned tales with the name of a tyrant whom they were themselves 
chaining to a rock; it cannot be a greater offence when we are engaged in 
the more genial and useful work of adOfording an asylum to the ujaifortunate, 
to protest that we are not and will not be partakers of their sins. We 
are bound to do it; because we Englishmen did speak for a long time far 
too tenderly and lovingly of these sins, and because if we do not recognise 
the Divine judgment upon them in others, we shall assuredly commit theai 
ourselves. 

We do not apologize, lastly, for having referred continually to the 
government of God in a way which we believe is as offensive to those who 
cant with these words as to those who think they mean nothing. We do- 
hold that the full, clear, habitual recognition of a righteous government over 
the past and present, as well as the future, is the one deliverance from the 
divisions and evils of our time; the one ground upon which 'Politics for the 
.People' must at last stand. It signifies little, except to themselves, what 
feeble human voices assert that truth; those who believe that it will make 
itself good against all men and systems that oppose it, must be thankful if 
they have been able to proclaim it ever so weakly. 



MORAL FORCE CHARTISM.— No IL 

BE-ENTEB CHABTIST AND WHIG. 

WHIGr. What do you say now ? you know we left off about representation, 
and when I said, that some people talked moonshine about it, you 
*ohI oh I'd* me, and went off with contumelious gestures. 

Chartist Ay, and I doubt now if your crotchets deserve any other com- 
ment; you are trying to * turn our position,' as the soldiers say, not being 
able to force it in front. But, if representation is all a hum, so is the British 
constitution — ^glorious revolution and all! 

fVAig. Softly, now, I never said representation was a hum, but I told you 
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to go homey and consider how much r^reaentation had to do with voting. 
Tlie Charter is all about votiiig, I think. 

Chartitt. Not. all — ^but the Suffrage is certainly the heart of it — Universal 
Suffrage — the only means of getting justice for. the People. 

Whig, Well, that is the very point at issue; I don't want to turn your posi- 
tion, but to try the strength of it fairly. What is representation ? — ^the lawful 
voice of the people in the councils of their rulers, seeing that uncontrolled 
rulers are apt to play mad pranks. But, since all the people happily cannot go 
to Parliament, a few must be sent to represent multitudes. How, and by whom 
are those few to be chosen? Now, for my part, I proclaim thait I am always 
represented more or less to my dissatisfaction. I could cry ^ oh—- oh!' with you 
by llie hour over the debates* We could growl ourselves into eternal friend- 
ship. Th^i why don't I go to the hustings? Because I know that my vote 
would not be worth to myself the bit of blue ribbon I should have to carry 
'in my button-hole; The wider the franchise the less the value of it to each 
individual freeman. If I were a borough-monger of the good old times, and 
could send my own member to Parliament, there would be something in it, 
but the 5(X)th or 5000th voice in the sending of somebody else's man there, 
is no apple of Eve to me. 

Chartist Why, if the . blood of all f reefmen were as cold as yours, we should 
have King John coming out of his grave again. 

Whig. Remember you are some twenty summers younger than me. All 
•great patriots are. Yon don't know what a good radical I was in George lY.'s 
days, and Heaven knows that political contentment has seldom dwelt in the 
heart of me since! 

Chartl$t. Then how would you control the Government? 

Whig. Not as you control a mad dog — ^by smothering it. Look at Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, what popular control comes to! The truth is, the multi- 
tude cafinf4 govern th^nselves, and the more they try to do it, the more 
discord and ca^fuqion they create. The populace never can draw the line 
between liberty and power. As soon as they cease to be slaves they want 
•to be tyrants. 

Chortitt. Don't you hear ' ironical cheers ' from the Tory benches? 

Whig. Cons^tutional Liberty consists in defensive securities for the subject, 
such as Magna Charta, Jury Trial, Habeas Corpus, and the Bill of Rights. 
Popular senates have been, and are, necessary for tiie obtaining and upholding 
of these securities — ^populwr senates, with the dower of the ptNrse. But 
whether the method of election by Suffrage, though everywhere the favourite 
method, was ever essential to the constitution and efficacy of a popular senate, 
is a question which I would have you meditate a little more deeply. If 
electioneering compels lords and gentlemen to court the people, has it not 
also tempted them to flatter and corrupt the people ? Has it not done harm 
to the moral sense of both parties ? Blarney, soft-solder, downright lying, 
downright bribing, idling, drinking, betting, are not these the accompani- 
ments of every election ? 

Chartist. But would not be so under the Charter. The aristocracy could 
not corrupt everybody, and the shelter of the Ballot would put an end to 
-intimidation. The vices you have enumerated belong to a limited con- 
stituency, divided between two great parties struggling for power, and 
' practising upon the people the arts that are practised upon them by their 
parliamentary leaders and whippers-in. My lords and gentlemen must 
learn political morality from their bondsmen. 

Whig. They must both learn it from some third and purer source. The 
popular source is never pure. 
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Chariisi, There spake the aristocrat, ' Can the leopard change his spots ? 

Whig, You who talk about liberty and equality, one blood, &c., do you 
pretend that a savage man is as good as a civilized ? Orson equal to Yaleotine ? 
— ^in morcd force, remember. But the uncultivated, or partially savage, are 
the majority of every people in the present stage of civilization. Then what 
absurdity so great as to intrust the business of Grovernment to the most 
ignorant, only because they are the most numerous ? 

Chartist. But we are not by Universal Suffrage giving the business of 
Government to the most numerous, but only the choice of governors that 
will not oppress them. 

Whig, Alas ! when has the choice of governors ever yet secured so mucb 
as that ? But you could not draw a line between the defensive and the 
offensive control of the populace over their rulers. Every elector would 
have his own way as far as he could : very few would try to send repre- 
sentatives vriser than themselves. They would insist upon their private 
wills and interests being pushed to the uttermost, and never think about 
such an abstraction as a national will or a commonweal, to which each 
individual must sacrifice something of himself. It is not easy to say what 
would be the result of Universal Suffrage, because under novelty and 
excitement popular impulses are apt to take unexpected turns. It may be 
Yre are more afraid of it than necessary. I do not think there would be a 
majority of your men, but rather a violent minority of physical-force men, 
who, having got the Charter, would turn to new objects in the same spirit. 
The present electors, and the present non-electors of the same classes, would 
probably return the same men they do now, or such like. But the non- 
electors of the working classes in the towns, who certainly form a dissentient 
body, would surely return — ^the first time, at least — ^their present favourites ; 
and I leave it to you to say what good could come of such a choice to any 
public interest whatever. Would you choose such men to represent you in 
any private relation of life ? — as stewards of your ^x>p^ty — ^guardians of 
your children — trustees or executors of your wiU ? 

Chartist, The men are better than they seem, as most men are whom you 

see only in their excited and exasperated moods. They are what your 

treatment has made them. Misery, contempt, and hatred bring forth such 

, fruits in every soiL These men represent the just and dreadful discontents 

<^ \ of England. They have more reason in their heads than perhaps they give 

j utterance to in your hearing. Some charitable thoughts would not be ill 

^ bestowed upon them. Some patient consideration, some of your 'just 

concessions,' might charm the evil spirit out of them, and recruit your ranks 

with a new and unexpected phalanx of specials ! 

Whig, The old specials would hail that day, at any rate : how much more 
the regulars. 

Chartist, The temper of the aristocracy is bitter and vindictive. I dread 
tl e wrath they are treasuring up against themselves. A kingdom divided 
against itself ! what is written about that ? 

Whig, 1 commend the sins of the aristocracy to your charitable con- 
sideration. You can*t think it is-on one side alone that the fever of these times 
should generate hot blood. The late demonstrations of lawful force are de- 
monstrations in favour of order only, and not against any political party or 
any political theory. All questions are open in England, except the question 
of club law. The majority, I say again, all over England are against thit 

Chartist, Then why not let them vote? 

Whig, Because I would not have physical force represented at all ; and 
also because I hold public voting to be a most 'uncertain way of ascertaining 
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the true sense of the majority — ^that is to say, of the quiet, the timid, the 
industrious, the ignorant, the indolent, and the contented. The invaluable 
vis inertuB of society is not accustomed to proclaim itself at the hustings. 
Therefore it is quite possible that even under Universal Suffrage, a turbulent 
minority might usurp the powers of the state. But whether you had a 
minority or a majority declared by voting, it would be a declaration of mere 
arbitrary irresponsible will, r and arbitrary will is arbitrary power — that is 
tyrannic all the world over-r-be it in the hands of many, or in the hands of 
few, or in the hands of one. 

Chartist The will of a whole people could not be tyranny. 

Whig, There is no such thing in nature. 

Chartist The people would be unanimous against oppression, at least. 

Whig. But every class of the people would not be unanimous against the 
oppression of every other class. Is there no such thing as jealousy among 
mankind— envy, hatred, and malice? You are making Government a dream. 
Some twenty years ago, there was a school of philosophers — ^progenitors, I 
think, of the Chartists — ^who endeavoured to establish Universal Suffrage by 
logic. The people, they said, could not have an interest contrary to their 
interest, but every man acts according to his interest; therefore the votes of 
all woidd represent the interest of idl, and a miraculous unity would issue 
out of 10,000 ballot-boxes. Now, I will trust you to make daylight through 
that. 

Chartist I fear, indeed, that every man would not choose what was best 
for him. 

Whig, It dawns upon you. The mistake lies, then, in making will the 
standard of public right, when we know it is not the standard of private- 
right. If every man would not choose well, how should all men? Why i 
should the majority? Why might not all choose ill? Universal suffrage, at I 
^e veiy best, :i70uld only give you the will of the majority — bright or wrong, v 
as the case might be. The will of the minority must thereby suffer violence, 
and would have no redress or appeal, but by wager of battle. I take it, 
there, is no difference between wholesale and retail in the virtue of the 
suffrage. Scarcely can any individual man be said to have a single and 
consistent wilL He has one will that represents his reason, and another 
that represents his passions. Have you any point to your Charter dis- 
tinguishing between these two, and providing that every man shall vote 
according to his reasonable and moral will only? If not, you must confess 
that government by the will of many might prove as great a failure as 
government by the will of one. 

Chartist, I confess you have mystified the matter somewhat : but I 
suspect all such refinements. Theory is not practice. We know in England 
that our liberties have come down to us through the chumel of the suffi*age, 
and we follow upon that ancient way. You want to make out that represen- 
tation is either good for everything or good for nothing. 

Whig, You are getting off the line again. It is not representation we are 
upon, but sufiVage. Representation finds its way through many other 
channels. But I did not say that even suffrage was good for nothing. I 
only said it was good for very little. I know John Bull thinks his liberties 
have come to him by the suffrage. He has a wonderful idea of the hidden 
virtue that lies in a vote; and here are you labouring to persuade him that 
with a quantum sufficit of that infallible elixir, he might vote himself 
healthy, and wealthy, and wise; and vote the devil out of the three kingdoms 
at once. But as for liberiy having come by suffrage, has not suiO&age rather 
come by liberty? John has made use of his liberty to get more suffrage from 
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time to time, and looks upon that as so much liberty made good, and 
reduced into perpetual possession : but the love of suffrage, like the love of 
money, grows by what it feeds on, and John never thinks he has enough of 
either. 

Chartist Ay, ay, John is too cunning for you. You will sooner talk 
him out of his money than out of his British birthright. ^ 

Whig. Well, I believe it, and am prepared to take the suffirage along 
with us for better and worse, and even to give you more of it upon con- 
ditions. 

Chartist Hear, hear! Now you begin to talk reason. 

Whig. But I must have you first convinced that voting is no charm against 
the ills that flesh is heir to. 

Chartist Well, well. 

Whig. And that the quality of the aiUcle would not be altered by making 
it universal. 

Chartist Go on. I am in a humour to listen a little longer. 

Whig. Then, upon the above understanding, I am very willing thai 
every honest man in England should have a vote; and much good may it do 
him. Only this honesty qualification, no further defined, would be difficult 
to ascertain in the Registration Courts; and therefore I want you, who must 
have thought so much about it, to help me to some contrivance for shutting 
out the knaves and the fools. I want none other excluded; and if you and 
I can draw such a line, we will join hands as reformers, and go forth as tetie 
knights-errant, to redress the wrongs of mankind. 

Chartist Getting back to your crotchets again. 

Whig. I suppose there are honest men in all classes* My qualificfltioii 

sets you clear of class representation at least. I want the vw^meny above 

all things, to be represented on the Register by really good men of their own 

body, and in Pariiament by better men than they have ever owned thexe^— > 

; and nowhere by Frosts and Fossils. I cannot. think it impossible to have 

I a select class of voters out of every class of the people* I own to no 

/ weakness for the R^orm Bill artangement»-^I am no finafity-man. 1£ 

^ voting we must have, let us try to get ai? classes toeil voted for, and hare 

universal rq^reeentaiion instead of unirersal suffrage. It would be another 

way to your own objectsi. Think if it would not be a better : the eream of 

the cla8se»and the masses! We will come to (E^eeific grievances by and by, 

and i^>ecific renedies. Over and above low wages and bad lodgings, Ikncnr 

vfbat the Chartists complaiiB of. There were Chartists^ in the dsysof Queen 

Bess, though no six points ; and the greatest observer of mankind baa put s 

speech £or one of them — singutariy enouigh^^iato the SBoatlt of H Yrkice ! 

I drare say you know it: — 

' For who would bear the whips and scorns o' the time^ 

The oppressor's wrong, the proud man's contaiaely» 

The paogt of despised lore, the Uhw's delay, 

The kavleBce of oftce, sad tiie simm 

Thaa patieni HMrit af the uawor&y takes. 

When he himself might his quietua make 

With a h»e bodkin r 

Tou see, be never thought ef a bare Charier f hedHdn, I am afrod, meant 
notfting ks0 tlum a dagger. Also, I don^t know how be eame to p«t in 
'tibe pang of love' among those pditieal bnrdens-^ezoept that it does m 
aeetat in Ife; and suicide being^ the only lemedy w&ggesiU^ bj Hamlet^ h« 
loMfw tlMr wofdd en^^nwe 1^ the synqptOBia aSOie. * 
(^artiei. Aoolhef Aud^ mof enmtf 
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Whi^, No; yon and I i&all join baimerg shortly, and outflank y^oiSt 
Whigs and Chartists! 

Chartist, Well, I do begin to think rather better of you. 
Whiff. A truce, then, for a week; and we will try it again. 

[^Exeunt together. 



THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

MY friend Will Willow- Wren* is bringing before our readers the beauty 
and meaning of the living natural world — the great green book which 
holds * the open secret/ as Goethe calls it, seen by all, but read by, alas! how 
few. And I feel as much as he, that nature is infinitely more wonderful 
than the highest art, and in the commonest hedgeside leaf Ues a mystery and 
beauty greater than that of the greatest picture, the noblest statue — as in« 
finitely greater as God's work is infinitely greater than man's. But to 
those who have no leisure to study nature in the green fields (and there are 
now-a-days too many such, though tjie time may come when all will have 
that blessing), to such I say, go to the British Museum; there at least, if you 
<3aunot go to nature's wonders, some of nature's wonders are brought to you** 

The British Museum is my glory and joy; because it is almost the only 
place which is free to English Citizens as such — where the poor and thei 
rich may meet together, and befwe those works of God's spirit, ^ who is no 
respecter of persons,' feel that ' the Lord is the maker of them alL' In the 
British Museum and the National Gallery alone the Englishman may say«^ 
* Whatever my coat or my purse, I am an Englishman, and therefore I have 
a right here. I can glory in. these noble halls, as if they were my own 
house.' 

English commerce, the joint enterprise and industry of the poor sailor as 
well as the rich merchant, brought home these treasures from foreign lands; 
and those glorious statues, — though it was the wealth and taste of English 
noblemen and gentlemen (who in that proved themselves truly noble and 
gentle) who placed them here, yet it was the genius of English artists, men 
at once above and betow all ranks, men who have worked their way up^ not 
by money or birth, but by worth and genius, which taught the noble and 
wealthy the value of those antiques, and which proclaimed their beauty to 
tile world. The British Museum is a truly equalizing place, in the deepest 
and most spiritual sense; therefore I love it. 

And it gives the lie, too, to that common slander * that the English are not 
worthy of free admission to valuable and curious collections, because they 
have such a trick of seeing with their fingers, such a trick of scribbling their 
names, of defiling and disfigiu'ing works of art On the Continent it may 
do — ^but you cannot trust the English.' 

This has been, like many other untruths, so often repeated, that people 
now take it for granted; but I believe that it ia utterly groundless, and I saj 
so on the experience of the British Museum and the National Gallery. In 
the ovlj two cases, I believe, in which injury has been done to anything m 

* By the bye, as my usually very sensible friend the ' Commonwealth' has done me the 
Mgh iKNionr to say that I am the same man as John Towushend (which I heartily wish 
were trae), perhaps he may faney that I am also Will Willow- Wren, which I shall take as 
an eqoalljr nodesenred compliment ^ and only hope that be will hereafter dlscorer that I 
was the real author of the * Purgatory of Suicides* and < Sketches by Boa/ and assisted in 
my youth (for, of course, * such consummate cant and hypocrisy' was not learnt in a day) 
in the composition of ' (^obbett's Register' and * Junins^s Letters,' with the intention cf 
ffttDiBg the people's eause aad advocatiBg * medisBTai tyranny.' 
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either place, the destroyers were neither artizans, nor even poor reckless 
heathen street-boys, but persons who had received what is too often miscalled 
* a liberal education/ The truth is, that where people pay their money 
(as they do in some great houses) for the empty pleasure of staring at 
luxuries which they cannot enjoy, vulgar curiosity too often ends in jealous 
spite; and where people consider themselves unjustly excluded from works 
of art, which ought, as far as is possible, to be made as free as the common 
air, mean minds will sometimes avenge their fancied wrongs by doing 
wrong themselves. But tiational property wiU always he respected^ because 
all will be content, while they feel that they have their rights, and all will 
be careful while they feel that they have a share in the treasure. 

Would that the rich, who not from selfishness so much as from thought* 
lessness, lock up the splendid collections from the eyes of all but a favoured 
few, would go to the British Museum in Easter week ! Would that the 
Deans and Chapters, who persist (in spite of the struggles of many of their 
own body) in making penny-peep-shows of God's houses, built by public 
piety and benevolence — of St. Paul's and Westminster Abbey, which belong 
not to them at all, but to God and the people of England, would go to the 
British Museum in Easter week, and see their hundreds of thousands, of 
every rank and age, wandering past sculptures and paintings, which would 
be ruined by a blow — past jewels and curiosities, any one of which would 
buy many a poor soul there a month's food and lodging — only protected by 
a pane of glass, if by that; and then see not a thing disfigured — ^much less 
stolen. Everywhere order, care, attention, honest pride in their country's 
wealth and science, earnest reverence for the mighty works of God, and of 
the God-inspired. I say, the people of England prove themselves worthy of 
free admission to all works of art, and it is therefore the duty of those who- 
can to help them to that free admission. 

What a noble and righteous and truly brotherly plan it would be, if all 
classes would join to form a free National Gallery of Art and Science, which 
might combine the advantages of the present Polytechnic, Society of Arts, 
and British Institution, gratis. Manufacturers and men of science might 
send thither specimens of their new inventions. The rich might send, for a 
few months in the year — as they do now to the British Institution — ancient 
and modem pictures; and not only pictures, but all sorts of curious works 
of art and nature, which are now hidden in their drawing-rooms and 
libraries. There might be free liberty to copy any object, on the copyist's 
name and residence being registered. And surely artists, and men of 
science might be found, with enough of the spirit of patriotism and love, to 
explain gratuitously to all comers, whatever their rank or class, the wonders 
of the museum. I really believe that if once the Spirit of Brotherhood got 
abroad among us; if men once saw that here was a vast means of educating 
and softening and uniting those who have no leisure for study, and few 
means of enjoyment, except the gin-shop and Cremorne Gardens; if they 
could but once feel that here was a project, equally blessed for rich and poor, 
the money for it would be at once forthcoming from many a rich man, who 
is longing to do good, if he could only be shown the way; and from many » 
poor journeyman, who would gladly contribute his mite to a truly National 
Museum, founded on the principles of Spiritual Liberty, Equality, and- 
Fraternity. All that is wanted is the spirit of self-sacrifice, patriotism, and 
brotherly love — which God alone can give — which I believe He is giving 
more and more in these very days. 

I never felt this more strongly than some six months ago, as I was looking 
in at the windows of a splendid curiosity-shop in Oxford-street, at a case of 
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humming-birds. I was gloating over the beauty of those feathered jewels, 
and then wondering what was the meaning, what was the use of it all ? 
Why those exquisite little creatures should haye been hidden for ages, in all 
their splendours of ruby and emerald and gold, in the South Americaa 
forests, breeding and fluttering and dying, that some dozen out of all those 
millions might be brought over here to astonish the eyes of men. And as I 
asked myself, Why were all these boundless varieties, these treasures of 
unseen beauty, created? my brain grew dizzy between pleasure and thought; 
and, as always happens when one is most innocently delighted, * I turned to 
share the joy,' as Wordsworth says; and next to me stood a huge, brawny 
coal-heaver, in his shovel hat, and white stockings and high-lows, gazing at 
the humniing-birds as earnestly as myself. As I turned he turned, and I 
saw a bright manly face, with a broad, soot-grimed forehead, from under 
which a pair of keen flashing eyes gleamed wondering, smiling sympathy 
into mine. In that moment we felt ourselves friends. If we had been 
Frenchmen, we should, I suppose, have rushed into each other's arms, and 
"fraternized" upon the spot. As we were a pair of dumb, awkward 
Englishmen, we only gazed a half minute, staring into each other's ejes, 
with a delightful feeling of understanding each other, and then burst out 
both at once with— asn't that beautiful?' <WeU— that isl' And then 
Loth turned back again, to stare at our humming-birds. 

I never felt more thoroughly than at that mmute (though, thank Grod, 1 1 
had often felt it before) that all men were brothers; that fraternity and 
equality were not mere political doctrines, but, blessed God ! ordained facts ; 
that the party-walls of rank and fashion and money were but a paper 
prison of our own making, which we might bireak through any moment by a 
single hearty and kindly feeling ; that the one Spirit of Grod was given 
without respect of persons ; that the beautiful things were beautiful alike to 
the coal-heaver and the parson; and that before the wondrous works of God 
and of Grod's inspired genius, the rich and the poor might meet together, 
and feel that whatever tbe coat or the creed may be, * A man's a man for a' 
that,' and one Lord the Maker of them all. 

For believe me, my friends, rich and poor-'-and I beseech you to think ' 
deeply over this great truth — that men will never be joined in true brother- 
h€|^ by mere plans to give them a self-interest in common, as the Socialists 
have tried to do. No: to feel ybr each other they must flrst feel vnth each 
other. To have their sympathies in common, they must have not an object 
of gain, but an object of admiration in common; to know that they are 
brothers, they must feel that they have One Father; and a way to feel that 
they have one common Father, is to see each other wondering, side by side, at 
His glorious works ! Parson Lot. 

THE BALLOT.— No. H. 

I HAVE endeavoured to show that the Ballot will not make dishonest 
men honest; that it will not even ensure that which it holds out. as a 
means of honesty — ^secrecy of voting. 

But another question arises : Can secrecy of voting by any means secure 
honesty ? Is it not, in fact, repugnant to the very nature of the suffrage ? 

The law attributes to certain members of society a certain direct, practical 
intervention in the business of Government, by the election of representatives. 
Now Government in all its branches, is, now-a-days, no freemasonry, no 
secret society, no conspiracy against individual rights. Its essential character, 
in modem times, is publicity — full, searching, universal publicity. An abso- 
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l«te prince may be p«fec% upright in the sight of God; bnt we, EngKshmen 
of the nineteentheentniy, require, as our forefathers for centuries have required 
e^r siore pertinaciomslj, that our rulers Bhould be upright in the sight of men 
dhEK>. We require that the ministers shocdd be upright in the sight of Par* 
liftiD^it, and responsible to it ; we require that members of Parliament 
Bh<9Qld be upright in Hie sight of their constituents, and responsible to them ; 
wt require as yet, Hiat tlie oonstituents should be upright in the sight of one 
4«otii^ and of the unenfranchised — ^responsible to them in reputation, if not 
always in deed, for the due exercise of their share in the government of the 
OMwrtry. By wbat right are the eleetors to daim for lliemselves secrecy and 
irresponsibility, which are denied to ail above them ? K the voter has the 
right to conceal his Tote, because to avow it would 8ul>}ect him to painful or 
ruinous consequences, why should not the member of Parliament claim the 
like secrecy and vote by ballot (as indeed is tbe practice in France), to secure 
khu against loss of seat, loss of office, perhaps, if « public functionary, 
obloquy dPten, sometimes personal danger ? Where are we to stop, if we 
«re once to yield to this selfish, cowardly cry—* I dare not be honest, except 
lA the dark' ? Devise laws more rigid ten times, a bundled times, a thousand 
times, if necessary, against afl practices that deprave flie purity of election. 
l%ow no mercy to liie bribe- mong4», to them<»td<;oercionist; but remember, 
that the voter is just as re^[>on8it9^ as these n^n are, in the sight of Ood and 
maa. It is not by any means necessary tliat a man f^uld heave il vote, but 
% is necessary that be should be righteous and straightforward, ttnd that 
wfertever privileges the law entrusts him with should be exercised in a spirit 
of duty. Whatever liglvts he dare not use opaily, he is not fit for. The 
4^ave is not less a ^ave, because he brei&s his master's command, when out of 
signt* 

I say, moreover, that with a large extenrion of the sufi^tige, the ballot 
wt>uld be purely superfiuoss. Look at any of the really large constituencies — 
unless swelled out like Derby, <yr Yarmouth, or Ite City of London, with those 
<Ad freemen, who hafve shown themselves nnworthy of the raffrage. What 
could be added to their freedom by the Ballot? WM the extrmnest donocrat 
assert that ^Pinsbury, or Marpiebone, or the Tower Hamlets, would gain any- 
thii!% by it on the score of freedom of choice ? And, even in other consti* 
^nentnes, whenever the great mass of the Sectors choose to be honest, cboQBe 
to spurn lit bribes, choose to retrieve themsdves from long years of polittoai 
debasement, how easy is it for them to do sol Without here examining 
wheth«* Mr. Feu^gus O'Connor or Mr. John Walfter loe two partem repre* 
sentatives of the peojde, what % marvelous example ^as ^town by Notting* 
ham at the lastdecfieai! £hw the working ekssesof e town, hitherto «igiud 
by its corrup^on, rising in their strength, burst suddenly in pseoes all tram* 
inels of dear-bought ministerial dependency, and brought in, instead of a 
brace of Whig baronets, a Chartist leader and an untried and absent news- 
paper-writer! What Nottingham did, that can every numerous constituency 
m JBk^iand doi, — ay, and a tfaousland times botttf , if it dare but be true to 
itself. 

Rather, therefore, than even endeavour to screen, behind the vdi of 43ecreey, 
the QonseieaQes of the timid, -who do jiot yet feel the graalness of tte trust that 
is laid npon them, and that they are in duty bwmd to their feUow-country 
nmi, voterA or noa»*voteis, liooaestiy to dtscharge'tibat trust, 1^ electicms be, 
iiw « Htde vrhib longer, subject to corruption and terro ^Hethat xsunjust^ 
let him be xmjust still; and he whidi is filthy, let him be filthy still; and 
he tint is righteous, lethim be righteous still; and he that is boHyf let Um 
he holy stili.^ A» to those who vote ngaimst ooosciencey at a isn^Uord's tr 
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cnstomor^tf bidding, let tlieir shame and fait guilt be alike open belb»e high 
Heayen. As to those who rote for conscieaee agiiiiift a kxi^ord'tf et a cms*' y 
tomer's bidding, and suffer by so doing, let their glory and his^ gtiilt be alik* \J 
open before high Heaven. Injustice and of^pretsioo are not to be balked 
and cheated merely by any device of secrecy^ even if h were possible so to 
do; &ey are to be rooted out and put away oat of the laad. FmntnesB of 
heart in the oj^ressed is not to be pitied and pampered, and indolged with 
opportunities of safe hypocrisy; it is to be made stout by solemn consdoiia-^ 
nesBof duty. J. T 



MOBS Amy THEm haw MATEBIAL. 

A DIALOGUE BETWEEN TWO SPECIAL CONSTABlBS AND A FOLICSMAK. 

(^DatCf June 1.) 

1st Speddl* Well, Foiicemaa, we are just going to call on onr ci^>tain, 
to explain our absence last night. We were both very innocenHy par-^ 
taking of a good dinner, and when we reached home, found that we had been 
wanted. You had some rough work last n^ht in Hoibom? 

PoUceman. Yes, sir, we had — very. The rascals tried their hand at %. 
barricade on Saffrcxi-bill, but we got inside of i^ and laid into th^n soundly. 

2nd Special, Yon seem to have enjoyed it. 

Pol* Yes, after a fashion. When we get at the seonndrds^ we. don't spara 
iJiem. (Here he used some emphatic expresmons, which we do not think it 
necessary to repeat.) 

Ist Sp, Nor they yon, if I may judge by some of the accounts in the news- 
papers. 

Pol, I have a right to say so^ for one of the blackgoaTds felled me with 
a bridcbat (Here he rais^ his hat, and showed a very red swelling on the 
forehead.) 

Itt Sp. Thanks to that strong hat o( yours, or that blow might have killei 
you, and you would hare had the honour of dying by the hand of eomm 
Chartist patriot. ' 

Pol. I don't covet that sort of martyrdom. But Chartist he was not. I 
know the fellow weU. He is one of those idle vagabonds who would not 
work if he could be paid like a gentleman for it 

2nd Sp. How does he Kve, then? 

i^. Oh, he lives by begging and thieving t He preys on the public. 

2nd Sp. That is his business; and fighting with yon Iris recreation, eh? 

Pol. Yes, you have exactly Wt it. 

1st Sp. to 2n3 Sp. One of your ^ends, you see. You will soon be of my 
way of thinking about these beggarly and the foHy (wiQ you excuse me if I 
say sin) of giving alms to them. 

2mi i^. I am b^inning to think you are tight. I am reforming bj 
degrees, but I cannot always refuse. 

Ue Sp. Refuse them or yonrself, which? 

2nd Sp. You mean to say th^e is more of seMshness than of charity ia 
not being able to refuse a b<^gar. 

1^ S^. If you could say JNo to your own good nature, you could say No 
to the beggar. 

2nd Sp. Do you think good nature a crime? 

Jst S^. Certmnly. It is very wrong to yield to a blind impnbe of thAi 
8ort» 
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Fol. I think I understand the gentleman; at all events, I agree with him 
to this extent, that if gentlemen did not give to beggars, we should have 
much less work to do. 
: 1st Sp, Then the beggars give you a good deal of trouble? 

Pol. The beggars and the thieves, for they are one and the same class, 
give us almost aU the trouble we have. We have more rows with them than 
with all the labouring men, in or out of work, not excepting even the 
Chartists. 

2nd Sp. Do you mean to say that the mobs which have been keeping yoa 
all on the alert lately are not Chartists? 

Pol. There are Chartists among them, and some men out of work, and 
driven by distress into a sort of desperation, but the bulk of all mobs consists 
of idle vagabonds who would not work if they could — ^fellows who prefer to 
live by begging and pilfering. 

1st Sp. What sort of men were they who were collected on Saffiron Hill 
and on Clerkenwell Green. 

Pol. Why, one fellow whom I heard spouting on the Green for full 
twenty minutes on the stretch, was just such a fddow as that (pointing to a 
professional who was passing at the time); and as for the bulk of the mob, 
they were not a bit more respectable than those ragged fellows you aee 
going along there. 

1st Sp. Are there any foreigners in the mobs? Tes, plenty of foreign 
beggars. The toughest work we had yesterday, was to dislodge a dozen or 
so of Savoyards, who got together in a house in one of the narrow streets off 
Holborn, and kept up a constant volley with all sorts of things they could 
lay their hands upon. 

1st Sp. to 2nd Sp, Some of your importations, you see. 

2nd Sp. Why, what had I to do with them? 

1st Sp, Did not you and your friends who patronise the beggars create 
the demand which these foreign vagabonds were brought over to supply? 
Men are sometimes very bitter against the importers of these musical pests; 
but the evil lies much deeper. It is dropping pence into the street that does 
it* The patrons of street beggars are the real importers. 

2nd Sp. I see you are determined not to let me off. You return again 
and again to the charge. 

1st Sp, Well, that is better than the sort of charges to which we shall, 
have to return, if things go on as at present. 

Pol. to ]st Sp, What you have been saying, sir, reminds me of many 
cases in which the beginning of a desperate row has been some beggar dead- 
drunk at tke expense of some rich dupe. There was one woman whom I 
particularly recollect. She was a regular beggar, that is to say, she lived by 
it, and lived better than half the honest working men and wSmeh of London. 
She had heard of a good-natured rich gentleman at the west end, who had 
given liberally to some of her fraternity; so she took off her shoes, which 
were none of the best, and went to his house with a cock-and-bull story, and 
got the old gentleman to give her five shillings to buy a pair of shoes. Tou, 
sir, (addressing 1st Special,) who seem to know something of these people, 
can easily imagine what she did with the money. She got beastly drunk, 
and kicked up such a row that she disturbed the whole neighbourhood* 
Three of us were obliged to carry her to the station-house, and many a 
scratch and bite we got. But that was not the worst of it; for the low 
fellows in her street came round us and began to hoot at us, accusing us of 
cruelty, and soon came to blows with us. One of my mates got knocked 
down, and was carried off stunned; and it was not till we got assistance that 
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we could get the fellows under, and carry the woman away; but the beat of 
it wasy that as we were carrying her off, we met the old gentleman who had 
given her the money, and to whom she had given a wrong address in return, 
one or two streets from that in which she lived. I shall never forget how 
blank he looked. It must have been a lesson to him. 

1st Sp, 1 hope it was; but this malady of indiscriminate alms-giving ig 
not easily cured. 

2nd 1^. You would cut up the whole system, root and branch. 

1^ Sp. Yes. I would do anything to eradicate it. I believe the mischief 
it does is almost incalculable. It is a premium on idleness; a promoter of 
drunkenness, falsehood, and theft; an encouragement to rags, filth, and 
disease; the parent of mobs, and the punishment of fools. 

2nd Sp. Do you make no exceptions? Do you mean to say that we ought 
never to give to a beggar under any circumstances? 

1st Sp. Yes. Emphatically^ yes — neither to beggar nor to street-sweeper, 
nor to any human being who is infected, in however slight a degree^ with the 
taint of begging. 

2nd Sp. But don't you think some of the beggars might starve? 

1st iS^. Even if they did, that would not deter me; for the money givea 
to the beggar starves the honest workman as it is. But surely the man 
who has brought himself to beg in the streets will not be much, shocked if 
you politely refer him to the Union. 

2nd i%7. But we must support him there. 

1^^ Sp. Yes. But he will cost less by half than he does now. At least, 
you save the gin he drinks. 

2nd Sp, 1 have heard that we give a nuUion and a quarter sterling every 
year to beggars. 

1st Sp. I believe it. 

PoL Well, all I know is, that we should be very glad to be rid of them. 



POLITICS OF THE FIELDS. 

No. n. 

LET us glance at our friends with skeletons and ribs; as we are accom- 
modated with similar furniture, we may sympathuee with them, and even 
understand them a little. We hear of beasts, birds, fishes, and creeping 
things all elaborately built on an arched foundation of bones. Perhaps if we 
think of hairi/y feathery^ and scaly creatures, we shall have an equally- 
harmonious idea of their relations among each other. Let us remember here 
the only states of material being of which our senses inform us — solid, fiuid, 
liquid — and their beautiful aggregates in our earth — ^the land, the air, the 
sea— -each with its proper population. Of these, the solid is the fullest type 
of physical properties, and, if to this our attention is drawn, we shall see it 
tri-form,.thus, the animal, the vegetal, and the mineral, or inorganic — and, 
mounting on the first of these, we reach the three branches of soft'fleshed^ 
joint' skinnedy and bony-ribbed mysteries, from the last of which we just now 
descended. Such is the visible tree whose roots are clinging to the earth at 
the deep foundations of eternal granite (the threefold type-rock of mica, 
feldspar, quartz) and whose sprays drink life from the sun-fiood of light, heat, 
and chemic power, which nourish them ever. Three are these, too, still and 
ever one, though the prism may rend again the light, as it comes into the 
world, and paint it yellpW) red, and blue— the tri-colour of order. And 
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ilierft is A meuiiiig liai». a deeper meenmg tben is satisfied bj King^ end 
Iiords, and Coinm(m% though it will rest there £br a tiiaet there is jet 
beycmdy an inTi«iUe» Infinite, Unchangesbie. 

* We have taken the stones of the earth for pillows, and hare heen asleep aod 
dreaming, and have beheld a bidder set np on the earth, and the top of it 
reaehing to heaven, and we have imagined <iie angels of Grod ascending and 
descending on it Perhaps it maj be more than a dream, ^Fcr the invisible 
things of Him from the creatidn of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
atood by the things that are 'made, even the eternal power and Godhead 
^of Him who'maketh Hia angels breaths of air, and hia ministers a fiame 
^heat' 

But now let us leave onr dream, and look with open eyes upon that 
branch of the tree of being, which bears ribs, and wfaidi is divided into 
three boughs — hairy, feathery, and soaly. The dirisiim is not absolute, far 
Creation was not evolved for definitions, nor devourment (n^ch is by na 
means the opposite of Creation) expanded for formube* 

Now, a view of all the pictures pencilled on the leaves of these three 
> boughs alone would be too panoramic for a few octavo pages, or even vo- 
lumes; so we will not now look beyond one of them. The choice is not 
dtfiieult, for with one of the tribes who live, and move, and have their being 
here, most of us have more sympathy than with the others. With u% all 
the feathered fowls are favourites, more or less; though cages and wing- 
dipping are comical ways of showing our partiality, whioh to the poor birds, 
perhaps, may seem rather tragical. There must be some reason why we all 
like birds, or say we do; and this reason may be wortik considering, that we 
may find it out. By a reason is meant, not a cause, (for we know nothing^ 
about causes at all, except that there is a single Universal Cause,) but aa 
expression of relation, which may be an aptness, harmony, analogy. 

Why, then, are we inclined to friendship with the birds? This wise: — ^Man 
was made, by God, a good spirit; such, that the true, the open, the uncon- 
cealing, is grateful music to his sense; and the nation of birds is exactly that 
one, of all the neighbour races, that emphatically expresses the idea of can- 
dour, unreserved and unashamed. They are the living sacraments of truth.. 
Their lives are, for the most part, fmssed in open day; their motions, as tbej 
sweep across the clouds^ or gambol in the gutter, are equally among things 
-entward and visible. 

Not that the other typea of being-^^he hairy and the soaly — are symbols 
ef evil, (»* even of attributes less divine than those of which the feathery 
Ibrms are the expression. Gravity, and wisdom, and sorrow, perhaps, are 
there, and many deefs good things, not clearly seen; for the open secret of 
natu>e is closer theire than where the voices of the birds declare it. 

But they are more than truth; joy, too, is here developed in life* Their 
every note, their every motion is joy; not the innocent, careless mirth of 
flimple innoeenoe, which lambs or young lions frolic into parables, but the 
deep, heart-fblt joyousness of conscious integrity. It is to be read in ^e 
attitudes of all, fh>m the sea-gull, screaming round the headland, to the little 
wren, who makes the snow-wreathed thatch ring with his trilling melody. 

There is scarcely such a thing as a melancholy bird. It is a sentimentalism 
entirely visionary and confbtable, which some metre-and-rhyme writers have 
sanctified in verse, which speaks of sad birds and melancholy songs. For 
instance, the complaints of the nightingale! Who can listen to the gushing 
strains of that little half-ounce Of choral ecstasy, and call it melancholy? It 
is utter incommunicable merriment: you would say it was tomultuous, if it 
did not last all night and all day long, too; the little throat will burst bef(»:e 
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it c«n tell jou all ito joy~^liow be has sailed^ tbouaandB of mkm <yrer 4«8ert 
Africa, boisteroiia Biscaj, and troobled FranccH—to meet lus own Iotq^ mikder 
that oak tree, with whose leaves he will build her a eoueh when he has suiig^ 
enough; and how there, on the very aetual day apf>ointed, she had met hioa. 
This is what you can hear in that "jug, jug, jug, zirhading," as some Ger- 
msa\ bird-eager has printed it — and i¥> milksop whining about nothing ttb 
ftUL The poet who first oalkd that bird plaintive was one of the old Pagan 
school, who Yowed tiiat no man eonld write decent verses who had not been 
swilling wine^«-soar Falernian; imd the man who r^^ats it now, either det» 
so from sheer faith in the inspiration of his ancestor, or from the stupid in* 
fluences of copious beer. 

There are, however, some few birds that do seem exceptions; not, how- 
ever, to prove the rule, (for creation's types have not any such impossible 
way of demonstrating truth,) but to remind us that we have not read all the 
boiok at the first glaaos^ but tibat mysteriea are theare yet nhrevoaled. There 
is a sadness about a homeless cuokoo: is there a tale there of a magnet that 
has lost its ke^ier— -of an isolated heart, victim to its own approach to femi«* 
nine perfection— of an only one now among the foundlings? And it will 
try to sing: is it a merry song of former days, that fails now at the second 
.note, and a few weeks later, at the first, and then is choked altogether, when 
the gay littie finches dart at it, as if in spite against a bird of prey? There 
is no rapacity there, but quiet endurance. And a little later, it is gone-^ 
gone to a &r distant, sunny land, where it will be gay again, no doubt, and 
perhaps may remember that time of which we kng so much to hear the end. 

The owls and night-jars speak not of overflowing mirth, but they are not 
to be excepted as sad. Theirs is a quiet contentment, which sits at hx)m& 
and meditates, when it can be of no use abroad, and then at evening, when 
its duty calls it forth, is up and doing. But there is no doubt that our quiet 
friends, the owls and their similars, are less expressive of the beau-ideal of^ 
bird-life than most others of their nation; but they are birds, and therefore 
to be loved, and to be listened to, for we may learn of them. 

Let us not foi^et that a bird — a dove — ^was the bearer of good tidings to 
the old weather- vexed, faith-steered navigator, Noah; and that, later still, 
a deeper mystery »» represented to us under the same form. Hints these 
that birds may be worth contemplating. 

All this in way of preface. A further attempt shall be made at interpre- 
tation in detail, if it suits your readers; and though we may not achieve such 
wisdom as one ApoUonius of Tyana pretended to, we may perhaps find out 
that he, at least, showed himself no fool, when he asserted that he understood 
the langus^e of birds, and that their talk was well worth the listening* 

I am, Sir, yours, Will Willow-wrkn. 



The sweet savour of fruits, the smell and hues of flowers, the fair prospect 
of woods and meadows and clear waters, and all the sweetness and all the 
TS&ity of nature bear express witness that Gk>d is an indulgent father, who 
has taken great care to please us and make us merry, and who condemns that 
austere wisdom which thinks to deserve much by fleeing froin all that is 
pleasant to man's nature, and ofiers this prayer to God, which is to be read 
in several books of devout contemplation: Lord, give me grace to take delight 
ii^ no earthly thing. This is saying to God that He did wrong in making 
His works good and pleasant, since it is ill-done to take delight in them. 
There is lack of common -sense in such piety if it be real, and still more if it 
be hypocritical. — Dumoulin. 
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The sea deseitved to be hated bj the old aristocracies, inasmuch as it has 
been the mightiest instrument in the civilization of mankind. In the depth 
of winter, when the skj is covered with clouds^ and the land presents one 
cold blank and lifeless surface of snow, how refreshing is it to the spirits to 
walk upon, the shore, and to enjoy the eternal freshness, and liveliness of 
ocean. Even so in the deepest winter of the human race, when the earth 
was but one chilling expanse of inactivitj, life was stirring in the waters, 
there began that spirit whose genial influence has now reached the land, has 
broken the chains of winter, and covered the face of the earth with bcnut j. 
«— Abnold. 



APHORISMS.— No. V. 

HOW seldom, in the midst of any trial, do we look at it as anything else but 
a thing to be huddled over with much repining. How little do we carry 
ourselves forward in imagination, and think that the time may come, when 
we shall see that the passing away of this trial was a loss to us, and when we 
may long for it to return, like the young soldier, who would almost die to 
have the day of battle back again in which he behaved at all unworthily^ 
But the order of life glides on; each phase of trial, which seemed at the time 
so protracted, so peculiar to ourselves, so insupportable, disappears, — to re- 
turn, perhaps, no more; and what is now left for us to do is, in the midst of 
our present troubles, to exercise that general Christian temper which we 
might hope would embrace our past trials, if, haply, they could come back to 
us again. ._-..... 

To employ imagination in the service of egotism is somewhat as if an 
astronomer were to use his telescope to observe and magnify the pot-herbs 
in his kitchen garden. 

We are not always influenced the less by persons for despising them; and 
that, too, even in the very things for which we despise them. 



Even an adverse circumstance is sometimes very welcome, when it enables 
us to come at once to a decision. 



Much of what seems like an ill-natured pleasure in other men's misfortunes 
is only the love of something happening— -something to break the patlering 
monotony of life. 

There are persons whose selfishness is so extreme, who have the presence 
of their own being so vividly before them at all times, that they seem, as it 
were, to be possessed by it : and the demon of a man's self is perhaps the most 
fearful spirit that can possess him. 



It is easy for a woman to be self-denying : it is hard for her to be just. 

What falls into a woman's heart sinks deep; but the concentric circles 
seldom extend very far over the surface. 
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IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND? 

KO. 1. 

BY A CLERGYMAN. 

I WOULD answer this question by another. Is there any hope of inducing 
the different classes and individuals among us to confess their own 
sins before they condemn their neighbours? If there is not; if I, who am 
an Englishman, think myself boun^ first of all, to perceive all that is evil in 
the conduct and systems of Frenchmen^ Prussians, Austrians, Swiss; if I, 
who am a Churchman, think myself bound, first of all, to expose the absur- 
dities and neglects of those who are not Churchmen; if I, who, it may be sup- 
posed, have some bias against some party in the Church, am especially 
anxious to show how that party has failed in doing right, and succeeded in 
doing wrong; if I, who am a Clergyman, am anxious to explain all that has 
been defective in the policy of particular Statesmen, or of the State generally; 
or to show how shamefully indolent noblemen, lawyers, physicians, shop- 
keepers have been in providing for the wants of their poorer brethren, how 
indifferent the poor are to the kind provisions which we make for them; if 
I, an indi?idual man, am watchful to find out the bad doings of the clergy- 
man in the next parish to me, or of my neighbours generally, and am not 
ready to say, and to feel while I say, ' I have more of acts done and undone 
to charge myself with than any one else in the world; I had the power of 
educating some one or more of my countrymen, or of stirring them up to 
educate themselves, and I have not used it' — if this be the habit of feeling 
which is prevalent among us, I do believe there is no hope for Education 
in England — no, not though Queen, Lords, and Commons determined to 
establish schools for every inhabitant of the soil; not though every inhabi- 
tant of the soil was actually driven to the schools. But if we clergy learn 
to repeat the Confession in our daily service — meaning what we say — mean- 
ing that we have been wrong, more wrong than all others, corporately and 
individually; and if we are able to convince laymen that the privilege of 
acknowledging our evils which we claim for ourselves, is one that belongs to 
them — then I cannot see why there may not be, throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, not a nominal but a real Education for the People. I 
cannot see why, even though Queen, Lords, and Commons should do no- 
thing to promote such an education; but I am certain that, in the state of 
feeling of which this repentance would be the beginning, they would do pre- 
cisely all that they should to promote it, whatever that may be. 

You ask what are the grounds of this expectation? I will tell you some 
of them in this paper; more perhaps hereafter. 

When I look around upon the actual doings of the different bodies which 
take a part in the education of this country— (I speak now chiefly of what is 
called the education of the poor^ though I protest against that phrase, and 
maintain that we want an education for the people, pot merely one for the 

No. 12. 
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poor — ^but of that b je-and-bye), and compare these doings \7ith the demands 
of our popolatiaD, I am confoundedi It is not so much the defieiencj of pro- 
Tisnon one co mpla ins of — ^let Mr. Baines keep his statistics as long as he can, 
and make the most of them — it is the quality, the thing communicated, that 
is so inadequate to meet the wants of which our countrymen are conscious; 
how much more, then, those which are unknown to them, and which the 
edneaftioa itself should awaken them to feeL But, on the other hand, when 
I look at the different pniKaples — practical principles — ^which have been, 
brought to light by the different bodies, in their collisions with each other, 
and of which they are the representatives, I am struck with wonder at 
the treasures which it has pleased God to endow us with, if we only are 
further taught how to use them. Let me enumerate just a few as they occur 
to me, referring them to their respective — I was going to say owners, but 
I correct the godless word — trustees, and giving them all honour for the zeal 
with which they have defended the property. 

I. The British and Foreign School Society derives its OTigin and its 
character from Joseph Lancaster. I do not pretend to any great personal 
affection for the father or the child. The system of the former is not quite 
obsolete, but few knights in our day would break a lance in defence of it. 
The schools of this society are probkbly much improved of late years; they 
still suffer in public opinion from the fact that the committee objected to 
Mr. Tremenheere — every committee, I dare say, would have done the same 
— as an unsuitable inspector, because he did not report favourably of them. 
I am therefore quite impartial when I say that this society has borne witness, 
it seems to me, for a great truth. I mean this — ^that the Bible is the grand 
instrument of National Education. I say nothing of the way in which diis 
principle has been carried out — ^I speak only <rf the naked assertion, which I 
hold to be of infinite worth. I may be told that churchmen, as a body, 
concurred in it. I do not think they did. I believe a great part of them 
thought the Bible, apart from commentaries and expositions, a dangerous 
book. It may be said that every latitudinarian readily acquiesced in the 
maxim. As against some other undoubtedly they did; I do not think then 
or now they thought the Bible of positive value as the teacher's book. The 
house of Lancaster has the merit, the great merit as I conceive, of doggedly 
maintaining this position against foes on the right and left. 

n. The Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is generally 
connected with Lord Brougham. It has assuredly some of the qualities o€ 
its noble patron ; in his variety and vivacity it is rather deficient. The 
common impression about it is rather of a body somewhat dull and 
aristocratical, benevolently inclined to instruct the people, cold in its 
sympathies with them. Be this impression right or wrong, it ought not to 
prevent a full and fair acknowledgment of the great doctrine which this 
society has proclaimed, and for which it has fought valiantly. The 
facts of the nation, the laws of the universe, it has said, the people of 
England, poor as well as rich, have a right to know. They cannot perform 
their common work efliciently and intelligently without this knowledge; 
independently of their work, it is a positive good to them as men. It would 
be^ a falsehood if we clergymen pretended that this was always our 
opinion. It was not our opinion, or we kept it very secret if it was. 
We saw, I believe, a truth which seemed to us more important than this, 
and we set it up against this. So far as we did so — I speak of myself here 
as elsewhere — we were wrong and mischievous. We did not heartily 
reverenafCk)d's facts and God's laws; we loved mere book-learning better. 
Therefoi?5 am glad to say the useful knowledge doctors have beaten us. 
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III. Festalosxi and his Swiss Bdbcol would not have liked the Useful 
ICnowledge Society much better than the British and Foreign Scho<d 
Society; for they said the people don't want you to cram them with facts 
and laws of nature, or with texts out of the Bible, They want to be 
-educated, not to be instructed. They have that in them which you must seek to 
draw forth; it is dreary, heartless, h<^es8 work to-be always putting in* 
Very mystical these Swiss doctors are, exclaimed our scientific men; des-> 
perately dangerous! cried our divines. Possibly, gentlemen, they are; but, 
nevertheless, they have held their ground against you both; they have said 
their word ; they have got a hearing for it, and you must ta^e it in, confess 
it^ and bring it into harmony with your schemes as you can. 

rV. Pestalozzians are w(»t to complain of Fellenberg, the other great 
Swiss experimentalist in education, that 'bis schemes are all of a material 
kind. Perhaps so; but Fellenberg has asserted his own principle which, 
like theirs, is distinct from all the details of his system. Manual work, he 
affirms, is compatible with education; is favourable to it; they cannot be 
divided without injury to both. The value of this position is beginning to 
be felt in England; it may ultimately lead to practical results of which we 
have no conception. 

Y. The founders of the Ragged Schools in Scotland and England knew 

nothing of Useful Knowledge Societies, Pestalozzians, or Fellenbergs. They 

have found a set of outcasts from society, creatures whom it desires to 

expel as soon as it can from its extreme borders; these they have ascer- 

tained, after careful examination, to be members of the human family, with 

features, limbs, and a bodily organization resembling our own; nay, even 

with our capacity for tears and laughter, for good and evil, for life and 

death. They have said, all your formal methods of approaching these corpses 

in which human souls are buried, all kid gloves and dogmatic proprieties, are 

out of the question; you must come down, and meet them on their own 

ground, simply believing that you have that in you which might dra^ 

you to a level lower than theirs; that you have responsibilities infinitely 

greater than theirs, and therefore have committed evils greater than they 

commit; that the blessings which you claim for yourselves are theirs also* 

Out of the carcase comes honey. Surely these — ^far fr^m fn^rant — schools, 

give out one of Ihe highest, sweetest morals we can well meditate on. This 

frank, practical recognition of humanity, under the ugliest form in which 

it can present itself, had not been made in any of our regular systems of 

education. It comes forth defying all regularity, all system. Naturally, 

therefore, it is regarded with suspicion. Most likely there is and will be 

in the teaching of these schools much crudeness, much positive irreverence* 

Children who spend their hours ordinarily in picking pockets may be taught 

to sing hymns, expressive of feelings which they have never shared, and 

which a devout man would hardly dare to utter; names at which angels 

would tremble, may be scarcely pronounced less familiarly and profanely on 

the schod bench, than in the street or in the gin-shop. All this is too pos« 

sible, and very shocking; but the truth which the Bagged Schools have 

declared in our ears, is not less useful, less practical, nor the utterers 

of it less worthy of hearty affection and sympathy, because they have not 

learnt the difficult lesson, how to make their pupils feel that the common 

ground is a dreadful place; that words may belong to publicans and sinners, 

without ceasing to be too wonderful for human lips to speak. 

VI. To wOTking men themselves, and to their radical or chartist^eachers, | 
I attribute the fact that Politics have been claimed as a necessary part of a y 
common education. I can give no other person this credit, for at present 
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no schools, so far as I know, have met the demand ; committees will probably 
resist it ; teachers are generally incompetent to supply it Still it is making 
itself good every day. In this form it comes forth generally through Sunday 
newspapers, and such like organs of popular feeling. * We want instruction 
about politics and not about the fixed stars ; about politics and not about 
your religious dogmas, • and when our good friends of the Useful Knowledge 
finding the cry is too loud to be resist^, offer lectures on political econpmj 
instead of lectures on astronomy or mechanics, there are evident indications- 
that this was not the thing, or at least not the whole thing which was wanted. 
This, if you please, in its place and time, but something a little stronger than 
this, and not quite so cold.' And again, when our Christian Knowledge 
friends in like manner perceiving that politics are in requisition, would give 
lectures on the evils of Chartism* and Socialism, there is a still more dis- 
tinct expression of feeling to this effect, on the part, I mean, of people who 
are liable to these evils and wish to avoid them. * This will not hdp us much. 
Is there no good as well as evil in this Chartism and Socialism? Could not 
you tell us something about ^at too ?' I feel confident, then, that this prin- 
ciple has also got itself fixed among us. Politics must be taught in schools 
— ^politics including economy but not comprehended in it — ^politics which shall 
not be merely against certain popular systems, but which shall explain 
the meaning and the secret of their power. 
. YIL The National Society for educating the poor in the principles of 
J the Established Church has a good many fiaws, I eonceive, in its title, and 
some more, not less serious, in its practical working. 

If I looked merely at the negative ground it has sometimes taken, and 
which a great many of its members are anxious that it should take still more 
strongly, as the opposer of British school doctrine, the Useful Knowledge doc«- 
trine, the Pestalozzian doctrine, all the ragged school doctrine, the leading 
political doctrines of the times, together with all French educational doc- 
trine, Prussian, that of Dr. Hook, and that of Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, to 
which I may refer on some other occasion — ^if, I say, I looked at the society 
only in this Ishmaelite character — a sort of Edward's Gangraena personified,. 
I should be inclined to say that English education could not thrive worse 
in any hands than these. And certainly there is nothing in the mere 
system of Dr. Bell which it once enforced, could make such a sentence un* 
reasonable* But when I ask whether this society has not been testifying of 
a principle which had been asserted inadequately, or not asserted at all by 
the other parties of which I have spoken, I find one, it seems to me, of 
the greatest magnificence and comprehensiveness. In putting forward the 
Catechism of the Church of England as the foundation of its teaching, the 
society may mean only to furnish English Churchmen with a symbol by 
which they may distinguish themselves from all other people. 

They may mean to declare to N or M, to any poor man in the land, that 
Ood has claimed him for his child, and has promised to be himse^ his 
teacher. That principle, heartily believed, really acted out, would, I be- 
lieve, maintain all the others of which I have spoken, would give a reality 
to instruction in the bible which otherwise it has not; would give freedom, 
vitality, interest, to all direct scientific instruction; would justify the pre- 
ference of PestalozzL for education over instruction; would make Fellenberg'a 
work human and not material; would vindicate the familiarity of the ragged 
schools, and remove their irreverence; would make politics at once human 
and divine, explaining Chartism, incorporating Socialism. But I must not 
^ay more at present. 
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WARNINGS OF THE LATE PARIS INSURRECTION. 

PARIS has been deluged with blood. For four dajs has civil war raged 
in the capital of the greatest of continental nations — almost every street 
A battle*field, almost every house a fortress. A war, not of parties, but of 
classes; not of political opinions, but of social forces; a death-duel between 
fitarving labour and half -ruined capital. For the time being, capital has 
prevailed. 

Let us not shut our eyes to the momentous character of this event. It is no 
chance-medley of drunken new-freed slaves. It is no wild frenzy of terror ai;id 
xevenge, like the September massacres of the First Revolution. The workmen 
of Paris may be mad, but there is method and logic in their madness. The 
insurrection was deliberately planned as it was deliberately crushed. The con- 
test was waged on both sides with undaunted, heroic courage, as by men 
"who each have all to lose. It has stopped; but dare any man say how soon 
it may not again break out, and if once more, how it will end? 

That four days' fighting — ^those 1 0,000 dead !— what are they but an incident 
in a war which has been waged for ages, which is being waged ai'ound us, 
which will be waged in every country, so long as society is given up to the 
-sway of self-interest? 6o long ^s the services of man to man, instead of 
being gladly given and thankfully received, are made matter of bargain and 
-chaffer. So long as workman and master have alike no other object than 
to buy cheap, and sell dear, the one stinting the other in his wages, the other 
him in his meed of labour. So long as it remains practically an axiom in 
political and economical science, that instead of loving his neighbour as him- 
self, every man is to love himself above all his neighbours. So long as men 
stand on their rights, instead of fearfully doing their duty. 

The workmen of Paris were starving. Have I not a right to live? said 
each of them. So they shouldered their muskets, threw up barricades, and 
killed their brother Frenchmen for their own lives' sake. 

The middle classes of Paris saw themselves threatened with loss of pro- 
perty. Have I not a right to my property? said each of them. So they 
shouldered their muskets, stormed the barricades, and killed their brother 
Frenchmen for their own property's sake. 

In the name of a Grod of love, let us not lose the warning! Capital and 
labour cannot thus be suffered to remain at issue with one another. They 
must be harmonized, they must be associated. It is not a machinery that 
will do this, without Grod's grace shed abroad in our hearts; but can it be 
done without a change of machinery? Is it Christian, is it human, to leave 
labour — that is, the nerves, and muscles, and life-blood of our fellow-crea- 
tures—to the scientific operation of the * laws of supply and demand?' to 
deem oneself justified in paying * the current rate of wages,' when that current 
rate of wages is not sufficient to support life? Look to the four days* > 
slaughter at Paris; see whether they are not the logical result of the compe- \J 
titive, the selfish system; see whether every drop of blood that reddens the 
streets, every tale of energy misspent in defending or storming a barricade, 
is not an argument for a ^tter distribution of social forces, which shall tend f / 
to substitute peace for war, order for anarchy, in the relations of man to man! \J 

And there is another great lesson to be drawn from the late events ^in 
Paris. It is, that Revolution is always a plea for Insurrection ; that, how- 
ever provoked, the first successful blow to established power is, in fact, the 
ruin of the whole edifice of society. Even a Louis- Philippe cannot fall 
unavenged, although he may not reign unpunished. 



/ 
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REPEAL OF THE UNION. 

SIR, — I think you have exercised a very wise discretion in mddng the 
Repeal of the Union an open question; and I cannot but regret that 
Lord John Russell should have declared himself so unequivocally against a 
measure which may hereafter become the least in a choice of evils. Surdy,^ 
sir, the Prime Minister of England has i^ad the history of his country some- 
what carelessly if he has not learnt the too frequent issue of these strong 
declarations. What is the moral of Sir Robert Peel's whole career of states- 
manship but this — the inexpediency of attempting to foreclose any of these 
great questions? Your correspondent, J. T., in his article on Goyemment^ 
has portrayed the true character of statesmanship, and the true functicm of 
the Christian ruler, under the image of the steersman, guiding the precious 
Tcssel of the State through the many dangers which beset it. I like the 
image much. It harmonizes completely with my own views o£ a statesman's 
duty; and it is because I accept it as a true image that I do not like these 
emphatic declarations. I wish to see the statesman free to alter his course 
as circumstances alter, to go upon a new tack if there is danger in the old 
one, so that he may, in no case, from a regard to mere oonmstency, in things 
not essential, be in danger of running his ship upon the rocks, or of ground* 
ing it on the sands. Tou, sir, have adopted this wise course in making the 
Repeal of the Union an open question, and I believe that I shaU meet your 
wishes by expressing briefly my dissent from the views of your very able 
contributor, J. T. 

Now, sir, I am at issue with the article on the Repeal of the Union oa 
almost every point. In the first place^ I do not attribute the present 
wretched state of Ireland entirely or chiefly to British misride. I believe 
it is much more due to the peculiar character of the peopk; and I hold this 
opinion in the face of the well-known fact, that the Irish in England work 
hard, and the Irish in America often make very respectable citizens. I 
believe the real fact to be, that the Irish, though prone to benefit by the good 
example of a majority, are very inveterate in bad habits wh^i they are con- 
gregated together; and in proof of this position, I would refer to the filth 
and overcrowding in which the Irish labourer in London, who earns his 
eighteen shillings a week, is content to live. He herds with Ins own people,, 
and lives in England, on English wages, as he did in Ireland on ^e miserable 
produce of his potato patch. I do not, therefore, believe with J. T. that 
England is altogether responsible for the present ccmdition of Irdhmd. 

In the next place, I do not agree with the writer of tiie article on Repe^ 
in looking upon the fraud and coercion whidi, as he says, and I am willing 
to admit, brought about the Union, as a sufficient reason for its repeal. I 
am a firm believer in the expediency and absolute necessity of statutes ot 
limitation. I believe it to be very eiqpedient and very right that there should 
be some limit to the claiming of a debt, some period after which a man»wfao 
Las had undisturbed possession of an estate, should be looked upon as its^ 
real and rightful owner; and precisely on the same principle I look upon it, 
that even the Union of Ireland with England should be r^arded, after an> 
interval of time, as a fait etceompH. What that interval should be, in each 
case, must always be matter of dispute; but I think that a generaticm and & 
half, if not a single generation, is ample for the purpose, and that whether 
the people accept the act with cheerfulness, or grumble about it. Popular 
Rights are such very difficult things to deal with, that I; for one, am always 
very glad to escape from them to expediency, and to any reascmable analogy 
that I can lay hold of. I deem it, therefore, very expedient that the Unioifc 
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sbould be regarded as ti/kU aeeompii; and Ibeliere it to be tlie dutjof the 
SngHsh Gk)venuaent to put down tbe BepeaL agitaticMo^ so kmg as tLqr aie 
aincerelj of opinion that tiie wealth and resp6ctafailit3r of the counlary are 
opposed to the Repeal. If^ boweTer, the time should arrive that a majority 
of the People of Ireland desire Repeal, then, and not till then, onght Repeal 
to be grants When I say, * a majority of the People of Ireland" — ^I do 
act mean a majority of the Panpers, and B^ars> and Idlers of Ireland — ^bnt 
a minority of the people who hare something to lose. I am anxious to see 
how your contributor will deal with this subject; but at present I am at 
issue with him on these two propositiansh— h That Ireland's misery is alto* 
^ether, or mainly, due to Engtii^ misrule; and, 2. That it is expedient to 
T<^ard the Union as an Inyalid Contract. 

I am. Sir, your obedient serrant, 

G. W. 



PARTY PORTRAITS.--JT0. ni. 

THE WHIG. 

OPINION makes the CooservatiTe and the Radical ; feeling, mainly^ 
the Tory; character, mainly, the Whig, The Whig is a man whose 
refonamg principleB are limited by constituticmal prudence, or difi^ence 
sometimes. 

There are^ indeed, two dis^not, and in fact jarring elements in the Whig 
character, one of which assimilatea him to the Tory, the other to the Con* 
aervatire. The one is party feeling. There are old Whigs, who are scarcely 
to be distinguished from the old Tories^ except that an ideal party policy is 
tjhe object of their worship, instead of an ideal state policy. As the ol4 
Tory id«:itifies his imaginary Church and State with almost all that is excel* 
lent in the English character, with its strong sense of duty, its stubborn 
resistanee to d^ord^^ its mjJ^ching loyalty to what is good, its healthy 
practical freedom, so^ wiU the old Whig ulentify with his imaginary constt- 
tutioBal opposition* at once, poUtioel purity, aversion to war and bloodshed 
financial ec^icna^, aealous aaid yet tokraat Proteatantismi and all that Yery 
indefinable group of ideas which pass under the phrase of '' civil and 
religioos liberty.'' No reference to Irish peeal laws will suffer him to 
believe that the Wh^s have not alwi^s been the party of toleration; no 
recollection i£ Sir Robert Walpole wiU interfere with his b^ef in the 
purity of th^r rule^ no Irish Coercion Acts will convince him that they do 
not always deal lovii^y with Ireland; no Afghan or Chinese wars, that they 
are ntot always the most peace-loving of philanthrc^ts; no failing revenues^ 
or additional two, or three, or five per c^oits on assessed taxes or income- 
tax, that they are not ^ways the most economical and socoeaaful of finanoiera. 
I fe^ conrin<^ that old Whigs are still to be found in rural squiredomss 
who believe Lord Pabnerston to be a very quiet, ill-used man — a sort of 
dipbmatic Mr. Caudle, and look upcm Lord John Russell as the man who la 
to save the country. These delusions are quite as pleasant and as loveable 
as the Church and State delusions of the Tory; they proceed from a faith Jn 
men, which is as hearty as the Tory's faith in things; they serve to keep up, 
m this oountry^ a high t<»ie of pajrty morality, far beyond what is seen in 
any other. Leaders are driven to be honest and loft)r*minded, when any large 
number of their followers trust in them as being so. 

This party feelii^, and worsiiip of an id^ constitutional opposition, 
which in some mw is found ahaest exdusivelj predominant, is the practical 
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check upon the other element in the Whig character, a theoretical tendency 
to Reform. The Whig party is esaentialiy intellectual, philosophicaL Whig 
feelings rest not upon facts as they are, or as they are imagined to be, as 
Tory principles do, but upon certain real or imaginary political principles, 
which are assumed to give to the party its historical consistency and life. 
And whilst ^* Whig'' was the only term applicable to that great and eternal 
source of political action — ^thc impulse to reform what is evil — ^it became of 
course natural, that the Whig party should, on the one hand, claim its 
descent from the great and glorious Reformers, religious and political, of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, that it should, on the other, include, 
t from time to time, within its ranks, the most truly liberal and philosophical 
^ minds of the eighteenth, until it at last perfected its theoretical character 
with the Scotch school of philosophy, of the dose of the last and beginning 
of the present century. Hence that strong tendency of the Whig mind to 
logical accuracy, to the working out of politics into an absolute science ; 
^ which, nevertheless, restrained by party habits and constitutional tradition, 
scarcely dares give itself full scope elsewhere than in what may seem the 
by-ways of statesmanship, such as the Poor Law question. Politick Economy 
in general, the Amendment of the Law, Penal Discipline. On this often 
neutral ground, the Whig may frequently be found working side by side, or 
f" In laudable rivalry, with the Conservative, but in a different spirit. The 

Conservative starts from practice, wishing to confirm it by theory, but dis- 
trustful of theory alone. The Whig starts from theory, wishing to confirm 
it by practice, but doubtful whether party tradition wUl allow him to carry 
[^ out theory to its utmost limits. Hence the common sneer, that the Con« 

servative is the better man of business. Hence the common outcry against 
what is called the discrepancy between Whig promises and Whig perform- 
ances. Intellectually, the Whig may 'perhaps be a Radical Reformer; in 
practice, party feeling, or party doubts, or party scruples, make him some- 
times play the Tory. 

It is thus that, without employing the word in an injurious sense, the 
Whigs are essentially the aristocratic element on the English nation. Partly, 
indeed, in the most conventional sense, that they have always numbered in 
their ranks leaders belonging to the purest blood of the English nobility; 
partly also, in the original and most honourable sense, that their philosophioil 
\ training has long given to them a real intellectual leadership; but also, in a 
\ great measure, because the historical character of their party prevents them 
I generally from fully fraternizing with the great bulk of the people. There 
' V ; 3s that historical etiquette, as it were, which hems them round, which they 
cannot wholly break through; and which, whilst on the one hand it tends to 
keep them up to a certain level of party eminence, yet prevents them also 
from rising beyond. They are a great party, but which can, from hence- 
forth, produce no more great men. They are a progressive party, but with 
limits which it can never pass. They are useful to initiate Reform, but 
unless furnished with a precedent, they cannot make it Radical, nor can tiiey 
ever build upon it, when made, any wholly new truth. J. T. 
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. In all great events, how many unknown and unsuccessful efforts, before 
the effort that succeeds! Providence in all things, to fulfil her designs, is 
lavish of courage, and virtues, and sacrifices, lavish of man, in a word; and it 
is only after an untold number of unknown or seemingly lost labours, after 
many noble hearts have sunk in despondency, convinced that their cause 
Was lost, it is only then that the cause triumphs.— Guizot. 
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SPECIAL CONSTABLES, OR NATIONAL GUARDS- 

SEVERAL suggestions have, within the last few months, been put forward 
. as to the expediency of fanning organized bodies of Special Constables 
for the preservation of public peace and order, ' in the Nature of a National 
Guard.' It seems to me that these proposals are based on very mistaken 
notions of the real character, or office, both of Special Constables on the one 
hand, and of National Guards on the other* 

National Guards, or Burgher, or Civic Guards, are just now very popular 
on the Continent; at least in those states which are engaged in struggling for, 
or have only lately gained the form or the reality of, a constitutional govern- 
znent; but by no means because they make a good police force for the purpose 
of keeping tLe peace; by no means because the people wishes to strengthen 
the heads of its executive — but rather for a contrary reason, because it wishes 
to have the power of watching and controlling its rulers, because the conces* 
sion of such an institution is felt to be a popular triumph over arbitrary 
power, because nations which do not possess, or are not accustomed to really 
free and popular institutions, have got to look upon the Government as their 
natural enemy, and of course desire to be armed and able to defend them- 
selves against that enemy. National Guards may be useful or necessary; 
but wherever they are either useful or necessary, diey are (so far as they are 
anything different from mere police or an ord^ary army) a proof that the 
nation is far from possessing, or even rightly understanding the nature of 
free institutions; that the governed have no confidence in, or affection for, the 
governors; and that appeals to physical force and civil war are there not 
merely possibilities, but contingencies deliberately contemplated and provided 
against. 

It is, I should think, evident that the existence, in a state of an armed 
force, which not only is not the servant of the executive, but is expressly 
appointed to watch and control it^ is quite inconsistent with any notion of a 
good and effective Grovemment, or of a settled condition of practical liberty. 
An antidote may be a very desirable thing to drink after you have taken 
poison; but a mixture of poison and antidote can never ma^e a wholesome 
draught. 

A National Guard, in this sense, then, we happily do not need. We have 
got popular institutions and practical liberty already; and even if (as many 
think) we have not quite as much of those blessings as might be desire^ 
at all events, the thought of applying intimidation, coercion, or violence in 
any form, to our legislature, for the purpose of getting an extension of them, 
is one which we have altogether scouted, and which no good Englishman 
will allow to be suggested. There can be no firm, and, ^erefore, no good 
Government which ha^ not the sole and absolute command of all the 
organized physical force in the country; and if any bodies of Special Con- 
stables were to be organissed, it could only be on the understanding that 
they were to be entirely at the orders of Government; in fact, an addition 
either to the police or the army. Now, for ordinary purposes, the existing 
police and army are sufficient (or if not, they should be increased); and the 
proposal, therefore, to form this new force amounts to this: — ^that there 
should be a permanent establishment to provide for extraordinary and 
exceptional cases. 

Now, in the first place, I am pretty sure that the executive feels no 
desire to have a boon of this kind thrust upon it, and would only find it a 
source of embarrassment and annoyance. Volunteers would not consent to 
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the amount of drilling and practice necessary to make them really effective 
soldiers or policemen; or if it were pressed upon them, would begin to 
grumble, and be discontented. Then it almost always happens, when bodies 
Ske these are formed, that an esprit de corps, and petty jeakusies, and 
leelings of rivalry, spring up; there would be'ooroplaints that tifci^ were not 
treated with consideration; the r^ular army would call them ' civilians,' and 
the regular police, ' amateurs;' there would be squabbles and iH blood; and, 
after a little time, the special proteelors of order, and supporters of the eonsti* 
tuted authorities, would become a body of malcontents, whioh the Govern- 
»ent would have to watch pretty sharply, instead of trusting implicitly. 

I believe most practical men will fwesee oome such mooraveaienoes as 
these as the probable consequmce of the enrolment of a !&ritish National 
Guard; but I d^ not care to enlarge upon any ccmjectural difficulties, be«> 
cause these are not, after all, my main objection to such a scheme; my main 
olj^ection is this, that it would go to weaken the active sense of our great 
oonstituticmal principle, that the preservaticm of peace and order is not ex* 
du^vely the Gov6mment*a business, but ewfyb&d^t basiiiesa; not a thin^^ 
to be done for us, but a l^ing for us to do; that for these purpoees the whoto 
nation is its own executive. 

- . Th^re is nothing really qpeeial in a Special Censtabte. He has hftrdljr 
any duties or powers which every Individiiat m tiie three kkigd<»B8^ awona 
^ unsworn, is not equalfy bound to p^r^Hin and entided to exerciBe; aad 
b^g sworn in, is little mox% than an em]^stic declaration that you are de- 
termined to perform the one and exercise the other — ^damdly (in the lan- 
guage of the oath), < to well and truly serve our Lady the Queen without 
favour or affection, maMce or ifi will; and to the best c^ your power to 
cause the peace to be kept and preserved, and prevent idl ounces agai|iat 
the persons and properties of her Majesty's subjects.' 

Surely, this principle, that it is oar otva duty, the duty of the whole 
imtion, and of every individual m it, to protect our own institutioas front 
violence, is one both true and exc^Ient^ and worthy of a free people. I 
4Sonfess that I can hardly imi^ne a contrivanee more simple, oonvement^ 
and effectual, than this A Special ConstaMe. A vast bo^ starts into ex* 
istence exactly when it is wanted, lasts as long as it is wanted, and, as soon 
as^ it ceases to be wanted, dissolves and disappears into the generid mass 
without leaving a traoe of its existence, nothing to irritate those whom it 
has repressed, nothing to be watdbed either by the Govemm^it, naturally 
jealous of an independent popular power, <»rby a people, perhaps as naturally 
jealous of any new powers being put into the hands of the Government. 

Of course, some^ing, and even much, of practical efficiency in actual 
fighting is lost from the want of discipline and skill : but the in^toA effect 
of a rising of Special Constables is worth bkntc thm any number of the best 
drilled troops in Europe^ What ean so completely, and at the same time sa 
quietly discourage any attempt to do violence to the public peace and tiM 
existing authorities, as for the riot«^ to find that ten times their own 
number cf their fellow dtiiens, no more conneoted with the Government 
than they are th^nsdves, are, on the c<»itrary, determined to supp<»t it! 

No dis{^ay of organiaed forte, however named and however numowM^ 
can have this efiect ; fw idl organized force is liable to be considered and 
. ealled, and, in fact, necessarily is, the mere instrument of the executive, and 
its opposition can be the opposition of strength alone; it never can have the 
character of a national demonstration. 

The friends of the ]^ of National Guards may say that it will not de- 
prive us of these advantages of the Spedal ConstaMe system, and that we 
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aanj have the Nationai Gaard and Speoial ConsiableB toa But it would 
not be 60. The National Guard would be considered as the st^itute for 
the Special Constable ; a man who had served in the one would think he 
had done his part, and would not feel it neoessaiy to come forward after* 
wards in disturbed times in the other ci^moitj ; and the man who had not 
served would equally keep back, and say that now there were National 
Gri^ards, it was their business to keep the peace, and he need not trouble 
himsdf. For mj parl^ I will always protest against any contrirance or 
.experiment that nuiy.tend to weaken our fine old constitutional principle. In 
ordinary times we may del^ate a few to discharge tiie duties of all, in the 
shape, of policemen and constables; but in times of riot and violenoe, no more 
delegation is possible ; '< to keep the Queen's peace," is the busUiess of a//, 
and a// must set about it. B. ., 



QUALIFICATION AND PAYMENT OF MEMBERS, 
AND DURATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 

TELEBE is one point of the Peopte's Charter whidi I never could see 
' the use of eootestiDg'-^e Abolition of the Property Qusiifieation <^ / 
Members. The example d the Scoteh boroughs^ for wfaieh no qualification \y 
is needed, is snrely a sufficient practical argument of the innocnoosness of 
the diaage, sinee every one knows that the Scotch bQrou|;h members are noi;, 
either as to wealth or intelligoice^ in anywise b^ow the level of the En^sh* 
Again, the practical inefficiency of tibe restriction is shown by its being so . j 
constantly evaded* Every one knows that there are men in the Hoose who -/ 
have not 300Layear in personal or real propeHy. And although sodi 
evasions have in themselves something painf id and uncons^entious, the hard- 
ship wookl, p^haps, be greater still if the oonstttumicies found ^emaelvea 
absolutely debarred firom sendii^ up the man of their choiea 

But I cannot help feeling that to require a qualification for the elected i» 
more or less to cast a slur apmi the jadgment o£ the eleotors. If these be 
honest and intelligent, why restrict their choke? If not, why have they the 
fiwoehise? And again, is not the requiring a qualification for members^ 
beyond that of the voters themselves, a perversion d the true idea of repre*- 
eentation? Can a voter be truly r^resented, ao long as he cannot be repre*^ 
sented by a man in Ids own condition of life? or, in other words, so long as 
he is himself disqualified firom sitting? 

And the objection to property qualificati0n applies still more strongly to 
qualifications of age, such as are now frequently proposed by the democratic 
party of this conntry, and as are very generally adopted throughont the Con- 
tinent Pariiamtfit should represent the peofde at large, young ss well ae 
old. Exclude youo^ moi of talent and energy from lawful authon^, and 
they will usurp uidawfiiL The continental revolntions of the day are in- 
variably the work of young men, who are debarred from politieal rights. A 
sound-minded electoral body may 8a£tfy be trusted to send up young or old 
representatives, bes it n^ay think fit. Youth is as neectful to quicken mature 
age, as mature age is needful to moderate the vivacity of youth. 

The Payment of Members is a questioa which the Chartists do not appear 
to me to have solved satisfactorily. It is hard that an honest, able, poor^ 
num should not be capable of sitting in Parliament, unless supported by the 
generosity of his friends. But again, is it not unworthy to assign a regular 
salary £or the discharge of.this great trust of the suffrage? In the United 
States, — ^in France a^ Prussia, unce the late political changes,-«-4nen have 
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procured themsdves to be elected for the only sake of the pay to be received, 
and the most unseemly questions are daily raised as to this man's thrift and 
penury, as to that man's idleness and failure to earn his wages. Look also 
to the expense. The indemnity allowed by the National Assembly of France 
is 1/. a day; less could hardly be allowed with us. Six hundred and flfty- 
€]ght members of a British House of Commons would thus cost nearly 
20,000/. a month, nearly 120,000/. for an average session of six months. Is 
not the Civil List heavy enough already? Observe that if one member is to 
be paid by the State, so must all be, to obviate any invidious comparisons. 
And inasmuch as the bulk of aU National Assemblies has invanably con* 
listed of men well to do in the world, it would follow that, for the sake of 
admitting to Parliament a few deserving men who wanted the indemnity, a 
large sum would have to be paid annuidly to the great majority who would 
not want it. 

Is there a mean between the two evils,-— of excluding the deserving poor, 
and paying the rich as well as the poor? It seems to me that there is. Not 
the nation at large, but the constituencies, should be charged with the pay* 
ment of members, where they think fit to take it upon themselves. If a poor ^ 
man inspires a constituency with sufficient confidence for them to pay a price 
for the privilege of sending him to Parliament, nothing can be more honour- 
able to himself and to them than that he should be sent there. No difficulty 
would arise in this manner as to the payment of borough representatives, the 
Town Councils beifig authorized to levy a certain salary for their members 
by means of a borough rate, such saUu^^ to last during the whole period of 
their sitting, unless relinquished by them. And this, perhaps, would meet 
all present difficulty, inasmuch as there seems but little likelihood of a poor 
man being elected for some time by the counties. But the want of any 
appropriate machinery for the purpose, in counties, points imperatively to 
the necessity of reorganizing the fiscal and administrative system of our 
counties on an elective footing. Of this, however, elsewhere. 

Witib respect to the Duration of Parliaments, I find myself equally partly 
at issue and partly in agreement with both sides. On the one hand, 1 admit 
the necessity that, by means of a certain duration of Parliaments, the mem- 
bers should acquire habits of business^ order, co-operation, and the whole 
body a certain definite spirit and character. On the other hand, I see equally 
that a Parliament should not fall in arrear with public feeling and opini<m-«>- 
that it should be constantly quickened by the infusion of new blood, by the 
introduction from time to time of all the rising men of the day. And here, 
too, as it seems to me, both ends may equaUy be satisfied, and that by the 
adoption of a practice quite familiar to us, and which is seen daily at work 
in almost every joint*stock company (those miniature politics of trade), as 
well as in our municipal system, — ^Imean the yearly renewal by portions of 
the Town Council, Board of Directors, 8cc. Let a certain number of mem- 
bers,— -whether one-third,, one-fifth, or one-seventh, it matters perhaps 
little, the second would probably be quite sufficient, — go out of Parliament 
every year; those, of course, who have sat longest. This would keep up for 
ordinary purposes a sufficient identity of feeling between the Parliament and 
the country, without impairing the business habits of the members, and 
without periodically convulsing the country by a general election; a measure 
. which should then be reserved for extraordinary emergencies. 

J.T. 

Madness is not necessarily a darkness in which the whole soul is wrapped, 
it is sometimes but a dark place in a vivid light.— Vinet. 
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EVILS OF PROTECTION. 

THE principle — I mean the political, as distinguished from the commer*' 
dal principle — of Free-trade is, that everything, be it Agriculture, 
Shipping, or Trade, must stand or fall according to the life and energy that 
is really in it; and not according as it is, or is not, bolstered up by Acts of 
Parliament. And this is just the test to which a mightier power than man's* 
is now bringing all the national constitutions and institutions of Europe. 
They have been summoned to stand or fall according to what they e^rsy, 
according to what is really in them. 

So it must be with England, too, though we hope after our good old 
English fashion of common sense, prudence, and regard to law and order. 
But we may make up our minds that the Monarchy and the Peerage, th& 
Church and the Universities, and all the rest of the old institutions which have 
made this nation famous for so numy ages, have all to be brought to the. 
free-trade test. They will all have to do without protection before long* 
And just as I believe that they are in the right, and have reason on their 
side, who say that Protection is an incubus on Trade, and Shipping, and 
Fanning, and that by freeing them from it, we free them from a clog and a 
curse — from a corruption wMch has been eating into their very heart, and 
which would soon kill them altogether if not got rid of, so I believe it i& 
with all those institutions of the country. Look at the House of Lords I 
How we could possibly get on without a House of Lords I have not the wit 
to conceive; but I can see as plainly as any one that the House of Lords is 
becoming eifete and useless. The protectionist Lord Stanley sees the fact,. ^ 
and proposes to pass an act for bolstering it up, and so making it work a 
little better, but which all practical men see will do no good at all. What 
they want is a thorough rooting out of all the laws and practices by which 
they are protected. The laws which regulate the purchase, and sale, and 
inheritance of land, and the practices which provide for lords' sons in the 
public service without regard to their fitness, are so mBXij protections against 
the natural and due consequences of want of moral and intellectual worth. 
It needs no interference with any rights of property or national customs of 
primogeniture, to get rid of the overgrown wealth and corrupting luxury of 
the aristocracy, which are becoming such a curse to themselves and to the 
country. Let the spendthrift lord, or lord's heir, be only not protected by 
entails, and the laws which encumber the sale of land, and in nine cases out 
of ten he would not be a spendthrift, but a nobleman in the best sense, and 
in the tenth case, he would be got rid of, and a new man from below would 
take his place. 

So with the Church. I have never been able to hear of any satisfactory 
scheme for educating the whole people without employing the Church; yet 
I say plainly that the Church is at this moment the great hindrance to all 
national education. And why ? Because all those defects which it has 
always been liable to in all ages, are bolstered up, and made to stand for 
virtues, by such protecting statutes as the act of uniformity, and such 
miserable devices for making it infi^ible by act of parliament. These pro- 
tectums exclude dissenters, and include, without chance of removal, every 
kind of sectarianism, bigotry, ignorance, and bitterness; get rid of this 
protection, and the divine life which is still really in the Church, would 
throw off all those corruptions ; there would be no more sectarian exclusions; 
and the Church, being the Church of the whole nation, would be able 
to do its proper work of educating the whole. 
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THE PRINCIPLB OF OBEDIENCE TO THE LAW. 

FT IB surely a complete and radical mistake in judgment, when men imagine 
L that by observing one portion of the Law, they justify their transgressing 
another portion of it. When the Chartists met, in defiance g( the Queen's 
proclamation, upon Kennington Common, they took care to declare before^ 
hand that every man in the procession was to be a special constable, for Hie 
prevention of plunder and violence. That resolution, and the fair way in 
which it was kept, do credit to them, after a fashion, as individuals— ;after a 
fashion, I say, for I do not yet consider the world to be in that degraded 
^ate, when men are to be praised to the skies simply for not doing wrong. 
But their guilt, as deliberate law-breakers, on that occasion, was not thereby 
taken away. 

For it is no dry theological dogma, but an everlasting truth, that ' whoso- 
ever shall keep the whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of 
all.' Although cut up into a multitude of separate Acts of Parliam^t, the 
Law is really one living whole. It is the collective will of a nation, saying 
how it deems right that it should be governed; each individual statute or 
legal principle constitutes but, as it were, one word of the great national com-^ 
mand. Obedience to the Law consists, therefore, in the subduing one's own 
<K>nduct to that which is, in truth, but the collective will of the nation, en- 
deavouring (however blindly and mistakenly often) to realize Grod's justice 
and not in the mere mechanical observance of certain precepts which one 
does not particularly care to violate. To obey this part of the Law, and to 
disobey that, is to obey in what we choose, and to disobey in what we choose; 
or, in other words, it is wholly to obey ourselves, and consequently wholly to 
disobey the Law. It is to set ourselves above that which we pretend or even 
think to reverence, and to substitute caprice for submission. Therefore, if the 
same Law of England which forbids robbery or breaches of the peace, em- 
powers also the Sovereign to issue proclamations for the prevention of of- 
fences, those who choose to obey the one provision, whilst disr^arding the 
J other, have, in fact, set the whole Law aside. 

j Obedience to the Law as a whole, to the Law in itself, to the Law as being 
^ the Law, is the only true foundation of social peace and order. Blot this 
feeling out of the minds of men, and Society is but a collection of individual 
wills and fancies, without a bond of union, without an arbiter, without a 
head. And it is therefore most cheering to find that this feeling of real 
obedience has now reconquered its hold upon the Chartist body, by their 
having abstained from the forbidden meetings on Whit-Monday. Let them 
rest assured that by such obedience — in spite of all the sneers and cavils of 
daily newspapers — they have added a moral strength to whatever is good 
and true in their cause, which no Monster Meeting could have imparted to it 



The Christianity of the pure Grospel is essentially social, that is, it tends 
not only to realize an immense, deep, divine happiness by individual regene- 
ration, but also to produce real and growing improvements in society, and 
for this life properly so called. Say this aloud, then take the work in hand, 
and Christianity will no longer be accused of being powerless. — ^Ph. Boucher. 

If there be one thing on earth which is truly admirable, it is to see God's 
wisdom blessing an inferiority of powers, where they have been honestly, 
truly, and zealously cultivated. — ^Abnold. 
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WORDS FROM A VICARAGE. 

A PLEASANT ihii^ it is to mark the spreading influence of a Catholic feeling in 
religion and in politics. Perhaps I am wrong in the wording of my first sentence, 
and ought to have harmonized (not to say identified) rather than separated the terms. 
My meaning is, that a Catholic feeling is gaining ground, with reference hoth to our 
duty God- wards, Mid to our duty man-wards. Provided it he tempered with an 
unselfish discretion, may it go on conquering and to conquer. 

The word Catholic has too long been a sham in the world at large. A stunted, 
withered sectarianship has claimed it. Leos, and Innocents, and Clements have 
asserted their exclusive right to it, by anathemas, and proscriptions, and crusades. 
Verily, a dog-in-the-manger process ! And Rome is not the only culprit. She is but 
a type of a dass ; little would-be papacies have been got up with strange facility, in 
the retail way, with make-believe popes, and fourth-rate Vaticans, and a strict ' Index 
prohibitorum of their own manufacture ; — ^and these multitudinous little ccmimunions 
— religious and political — ^have quietly assumed that they, forsooth, are the Catholic 
brotherhood out of whose pale all is darkness, and confusion, and error. 

Times are changing now, and we are glad of it. But a crisis always has its perils. 
Re-actions test a mair s mettle, and sever the precious from the vile. I dare say that 
many a Chartist who may read this journal, thinks that editor and contributors are 
all a dull set — all lagging behind the age — ^and that it would be a fisital suicidal policy 
to trust his cause to such advocates. Perhaps he will distrust me, the writer, still 
more when I confess that I am a parson. Some think that parsons are, as such, neces- 
sarily opposed to all progress and reform. They think that parsons and peasants are 
at antipodes — ^that the sympathies supposed to exist between ministers and mechanics 
are a mare's nest. I hope the parsons are goinff to right themselves in this matter, 
and to correct such an idea by a manly, and decided, and Christian advocacy of their 
poor friends' cause. I hope the parsons are going to give up their stiff exclusiveness, 
and to renounce all class feeling, and with heart and hand to work with and for their 
operative brethren. The people do see, to some extent, that many of those who wear 
bands, and hood, and cassock, are on their side — not in lawlessness, but in lawful 
agitation — not in selfish class reform, but in a joint essay to attain the weal of the 
body catholic. 

"We are learning to throw overboard our precise partisan titles. And time it is to 
cease from Whiggism, if Whiggism bind you down to believe and profess a certain 
rigid system of sectarian principles. He must be a thorough-bred party man, too, 
who is willing to adopt the formularies of the Tory camp — ^indifferent about the 
onward tramp of moving myriads, and intent only on looking back at what was once 
a fair city, but is now a tenantless waste, till he become stationary altogether, and 
flesh and blood be transubstantiated into a pillar of salt. And the Radical must be a 
tip- top bigot, if he expect that all arc to swallow his articles of peace, and subscribe 
ex ardmo to the entire budget of his dogmas. We must have a new name invented 
for us, if we are to be named at all — we, the Fourth Estate^ who eschew what savours 
of a narrow class feeling. Call us nondescripts, if you list— -only don't call us Whigs, 
or Tories, or Radicals. Perhaps our principles are yague and unformed. Perhaps 
there is a strange jumble of opinions amongst our allies — 

' Black spirits and white, 

Bed spirits and gray, 
Mingle, mingle, mingle, 

You that mingle may.* 

So be it, — ^if only we are living, moving, thinking. Some streams of shallow waters 
make infinite hubbub among the smooth stones of the valley — and some rivulets 
wander hither and thither and meander to and fro with vagrant humours, — but are 
they not better than the prosaic serenity of a stagnant pond r" 

If my voice have any interest for my working friends, I majr have something more 
to say on the movements of our time. The foundation of their wants and demands 
> is good ; but let every man take heed how he build thereon. 

F. J. 
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'NOTHING POSSIBLE HERE BUT PARLIAMENTARY 
ELOQUENCE.' 

WoBDs, words, words, words! O, dreamy day, 

A day of leaves, and not of ft'uit, 
"When truth is smothered in display, 

When none will act, and all dispute! 

O, tongue, tongue, tongue! awhile be mute, 
And let the hand for once have way! 

0, endless clash of mind on mind! 

Still raising thickest clouds of dust, 
The eyes of simple folk to blind! 

Oh, all ye interests, which must 

Be ever, ever more discussed. 
Ere aught is done to help mankind! 

Oh, Reason, once serene and earnest. 

Why leavest thou thy proper uses, 
And from the lips of pedants leamest 

Most philosophical excuses 

For all too papable abuses. 
Now, when the people's needs are sternest! 

O words! O words! ye are most strong. 

For ye can rear a thickset fence I 

To bar the view of right and wrong ' 

From common men's intelligence, i 

With sophistry and vain pretence, 
And tangled brushwood of the tongue. 

O words! O words! yet are ye weak, 
For Truth's indomitable force 

Shall through your firmest barriers break, | 

With strength as of a mighty horse; | 

And those who act shall take their course I 

O'er the fallen wreck of those who speak! 



Thebe are many truths which reason proves, but does no more than prove; 
-—statues admirably carved, furnished with all their limbs and organs, lacking 
but life; — ^a people of marble or of clay, filling but not peopling the gloomy 
solitudes of the soul, waiting, that they may move and live, one breath, one 
word from God. Our conscience is full of these dead truths, which shall live 
when we shall be living ourselves. The life of the soul, and of all the truths 
that are in the soul, is God. — ^Vinet. 

Some people carry their hearts in their heads; very many carry their heads 
in their hearts. The difiiculty is to keep them apart, and yet both actively 
working together. — Guesses at Truth, 
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IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND? 

NO. II, 
BY A CLERGYMAN, 

I HAVE said nothing yet of the scheme proposed in Dr. Hook's Letter to 
the Bishop of St. David's, and of that actually adopted by the government 
last year. These plans could not be properly classed with the principles to 
which I referred in my last paper; but they mark an era — a most important 
era — in the history of English education. 

The value of Dr. Hook's letter I believe to have been very great. A 
clergyman came forward distinctly to disclaim the notion of clerical mono- 
poly in education; to plead for a measure which should treat all paities iis 
equal. A clergyman, by habit and long cherished conviction, impatient of 
state interference, invoked the aid of the state in a case especially touching 
the exercise of his own functions. A clergyman showed that he was 
utterly indifferent to clerical opinions, and the denunciation of religious 
newspapers, when a great national object was to be attained. A clergyman 
proved that he had opened his heart to the testimony of facts, to the actual 
experience of a great manufacturing district, and would not allow any 
mere conclusions or dogmas of his understanding to make it deny the 
reality of things. Such a man presents a moral spectacle of highest worth, 
of greatest encouragement, let the results at which he arrives upon the 
subject he takes in hand be what they may. Such a spectacle had 
a direct bearing upon this particular subject. Dr. Hook's letter was a 
declaration coming from a most unsuspicious quarter — from a person 
entitled, if any one was, to be heard, that the different efforts which had 
been made to educate the people must, in some way or other, be brought to 
bear upon each other; that no one ought to be set aside or overlooked. This 
admission came forth, to a certain extent, no doubt, as a concession to cir- 
cumstances. "We can do nothing but this, therefore let us do this.'* 
That is the form in which an Englishman generally states his discoveries; 
it expresses the process by which he has arrived at them. But such an 
apparent surrender often implies the assertion of a principle, not previously 
apprehended, the sacrifice to it of some mere rule or formality. For the 
sake of the freedom of the clergy. Dr. Hook demands full justice to all. If 
you do not admit them to a share in the national teaching, he says, we 
cannot do our part in it honestly and conscientiously. Right or wrong, 
he was not abandoning any belief which had ever been substantiated in his 
mind. 

Nevertheless, I think he was wrong. I cannot discover that a scheme^ 
such as he proposed, would have been a scheme of united education. I 
cannot see that the different elements of strength which I have noted as 
working all apart, all in contradiction, would have been in the least com- 

No. 13. 
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bined or made to co-operate in his schools. Of course, they would not at 
first; the most extravagant supporters of state education did not expect that. 
^But it was thought that when they had acquired the hahit of working together, 
"they would become gradually fused; each would begin to understand its own 
place. It is precisely on this point I am sceptical. I do not think there 
would be any process of fusion going on in schools constructed upon Dr. 
Hook's model. I think each sect and party would feel its own difference 
from the other more strongly, and assert it more passionately, yet more 
prettily. That each party should feel the soundness and worth of its own 
distinguishing principle, is what I desire above all things, as a step to all 
improvement. My strong conviction is, that each party in these common 
schools would not feel this, but would be keenly alive to all the mere points 
of opposition between its own system and that of the rest. 

The present advocates of the British and Foreign School discipline would 
not be teachers of the Bible as such ; they would split into the different 
aects of which the society is composed, and would each compel the divine 
book to speak the sense of that sect. Instruction would practically drive 
out education, though there would no.doubt be a Pestalozzian sect, maintain- 
ing the most worthless peculiarities of their master's system, and rejecting 
whatever he rejected. The Catechism of the Church of England would 
become as much a party watchword and symbol as the Charter. Thus every 
evil and dividing tendency, which is at present threatening to get a-head 
amongst us, but is counteracted and kept down by the right principle with 
which it is associated, would, in the comprehensive and uniting system, 
become omnipotent. 

The Usefid Knowledge Society would indeed seem, in such schools, to 
have won a great victory, and accordingly its mora eager supporters very 
generally show a fancy for them. But it is, I am convinced, a suicidal fancy. 
Their knowledge, if it were enthroned in a secular school, would soon be 
regarded as entirely apart from the highest living interests of the pupils — 
beneficial to them simply as craftsmen, not as men; to be cast aside, therefore, 
in favour of any teaching concemmg history and politics which speaks to the 
passions and the affections. That such a view of physical science is unfair 
and mischievous, I maintained in my last article ; but I believe it would be 
quite inevitable. 

And what provision could there be in these schools of common secnkur 
instruction, of divided religious instruction, for the great want of our times, 
— sound, practical, comprehensive political lessons ? To which department 
would they belong ? The litigation would be endless and hopeless. Little 
as Dr. Arnold was disposed to claim any special privileges for his order, 
he asserted vehemently, in his controversy respecting the London Univer- 
sity, that History and Politics cannot be given over to the secular arm ; 
that they are in the strictest sense religious. Then each party must and 
would claim them for its own heritage, and our children would be more cor- 
rupted than their fathers have been by the lies of Episcopalians and Presbyte- 
rians, Romanists and Protestants, about the past ; by their partial poly- 
theistic theories about the present and future. Or else the secular school- 
master will be the political doctor, and will be compelled to make politics 
merely the synonyme of political economy, not saving himself even by 
that miserable restriction of its meaning from coming into collision with 
the worst prejudices and the best feeling of those whom he teaches. 

I must therefore look upon Dr. Hook's project as one of those which indi- 
cate a want, and elucidate the nature of it, but fail to meet it ; one of those 
^hich do honour to the head and heart of their originators, and are of 
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InQatte worfcli to this country at large, butTrhich satisfy the benevolent 
desires of one far better by that which they suggest than if they weoe 
carried put ; which do good to the other, hy bringing to light the confuaona 
and contradictions which make them impracticable. 

The proposition of Dr. Hook, and the clamour whidi was raised on all sides 
against h, led to the ministerial scheme of last Easter twelyemonih. It has 
been represented as a mirror, contrived to make the people of England see 
rtfaeir own uglihess,-^in my mind, a very high panegyric! I do not see what 
else the Ministers had to do, or could do, than pi*oduce such a mirror. K we 
awe divided, a scheme for education which is not a delusion must tell us that w© 
are. An act of Parliament may blink the truth or deny it, but cannot cause 
^that the trutdi shall not be. This is the notion which our statesmeur— our 
"Whig statesmen, especially — had at one time got into their heads, and which it 
was quite necessary should come out of them. We clergymen, too, on another 
pretext, had got it into our heads ; we thought that English statesmen 
were bound to imitate Lord Nelson at Copenhagen, and put the spyglass to 
their blind eye when dissenters were making signals. But such tricks are 
out of date : it is clear that we must in this /day look steadily at facts, let 
-them be as disagreeable as they may. It haSii>een one of the greatest steps 
we have taken in the study of this subject — and we have taken some great 
steps — that few of us now suppose education to mean organization; or getting 
children together into a schod, dividing them into ranks, and drilling 
them, to be teaching. We all used to think so ; and, so long as we did, 
it was reasonable to ask the Government why it did not perform an office 
which evidently was within the range of its powers. Now that we know 
better, we are bound to acknowledge willingly the limitation of its capacities 
and the extent of our duties. The Government would have done much if it 
had only confessed the truth, which it did by its plan of pupil teachers, that 
we want men to educate us, and not a system. But they liave done more, 
because they have enabled us to appreciate far more clearly than we ever did 
before oqr own actual position. What is to come hereafter depends in some 
degree on them ; far more upon ourselves. They ought to administer the 
powers they are entrusted with, in a conscientious, frank, straightforward 
spirit towards all parties. We ought to feel that we are in a transition state, 
that we may come out of it into a state of real fellowship and co-operation, 
or of hopeless division and feebleness. What conduct of ours may lead to 
one or the other result, I propose to consider in two more articles. 



ELECTOEAL DISTMCf S AND THE REPRESENTATION OF 

MINORITIES. 

THE great problem of representation has long seemed to me to reside in 
the formation and distribution of the constituencies. Fix the numbers 
of the electoral body on the narrowest or on the broadest basis, it will not 
be represented so long as a minority of some 12,000 in the West Riding is 
overweighed by a majority of some 150 at Harwich. Every candid man 
must see that representation should be made proportional to. the number of 
parties to be represented. . 

But the Equal Electoral Districts of the Chartists will in nowise cure the 
«vil. The minority of 12,000 in the West Riding will not be a bit the 
more represented, though the country should be parcelled out into districts 
of 23,000 each. What is wanted is to give those 12,000 their due weight 
in the government of the country, as. well as to the 13,000 majority who 
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Iiave ere this defeated them. This alone would be Universal Kepre- 
sentation. 

How to solve the problem of UniTersal Representation completely^ I con- 
fess I do not know. But I see clearly several ways of approaching a 
solution. And I am moreover convinced that a fair representation of the 
electoral body as it stands would, for all parties, be worth a dozen People's 
Charters. 

The evils of the present system appear to me to be chiefly these: Is^ 
that by the subdivision of constituencies, it excludes wholly from political 
power all shades of opinion, however numerously shared in throughout the 
country, which cannot muster a local majority; 2nd, that by allowing in all 
constituencies which return more than one member, two or more votes to 
each elector, it gives enormous power to local majorities once formed. 
Hence it happens, that what may be called growing parties remain far too 
long unrepresented in Parliament, and are often driven to factious measures 
for the enforcement of their opinions. Even now, the Chartist body is 
very insufficiently represented, in proportion to its total bulk. Hence 
again it happens that in a four*member constituency like the City of 
London, the Liberal body can sometimes succeed in returning its four candi- 
dates, although it is notorious that the Liberal and Conservative parties all 
but balance each other. 

The practical checks upon these ends are what, in a just representative 
system, would be considered evils of themselves; on the one hand, that 
very inequality of the constituencies which is -otherwise such an anomaly; 
on the other, the splitting of votes where parties are nicely balanced. But 
it seems to me that each evil has its own appropriate remedy. 

The subdivision of constituencies, which requires every growing opinion 
to attain a local majority before it can be represented, is to be cured — ^not 
by Equal Electorid Districts, which would leave the evil as it is — ^but by 
Electoral Unions, to be formed, say, by the absorption of all the boroughs in 
the counties. The despotism of local majorities is to be cured by restricting 
every voter to a single vote. Add to this, the fixing of a maximum of 
members, and a minimum of votes for each, in the electoral union, and 
England would acquire at once the basis of a system of Equal Representa- 
tion, capable of being enlarged to Universal Representation. 

Some would stop here, and think all was done, so soon as every 
faction of party acquired the means of making its weight felt in the 
working of government. I do not share that opinion, which arises from 
our habitual subserviency to party opinion. If I am to be represented 
in Parliament, it is not only by a man of a given party which is my 
own, but by a given man of my own choice. It is not the same thing 

to be represented by Mr. Stafford or Colonel ^ Sir Robert Peel 

or Sir James , Lord John Russell or Mr. Smith. The six 

names represent very different values in public opinion, — everywhei'e in 
fact, but on the division lists of the House of Commons. Surely it is a 
partial disfranchisement of a constituency, when instead of a public man 
whom they know and trust in, they are obliged to put up with a mere voting 
automaton, thrust upon them as a sort of party stopgap. The electoral body 
is not fully represented, so long as its choice is fettered by the rule which 
forbids members from sitting for more than one constituency, and gives no 
more weight to the vote of a leading statesman than to that of the veriest 
cipher in his or the opposite party. 

The remedy for this, as pointed out in an able article in a late number of 
the Westminster Review^ consists in giving every member as many votes as 
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he maj find constituencies to elect him; just as in a joint stock companj, tj 
shareholders are entitled to a number of votes proportional to their share in 
the capital. For government too, in constitutional countries, may be 
likened to a joint-stock company, the capital of which is public confidence. 

In offering the above suggestions, which the press of other subjects in this 
our last part compels me to shorten, I have been chiefly influenced by the v/ 
intense wish to avert that which seems to me the great impending evil of 
the future, the Despotism of Majorities. 

I do not hesitate to say, that between the tyranny of the few and the 
tyranny of the many, I prefer the former. That is curbed by the very 
number of its slaves; tlm^ so far as I can see, by netting but their frenzy 
and despair. 

The present House of Commons does not directly represent the country, 
but a number of small oligarchies within the country. Nevertheless, every 
member feels obscurely that behind the oligarchy which sends him to Par- 
liament, there lies a vast unrepresented mass, perpetually pressing on and 
driving forward his own constituency. If a bill were brought in to the 
House to-morrow, entailing every vote in its present possessor, perhaps 
four hundred hearts would secretly leap for joy at the idea of such a 'fixity 
of tenure.' But who would dare to vote or speak for it? 

Turn now to the United States, with their universal suffrage and equal, 
electoral districts. Have they abolished slavery? Does not the white 
majority perennially rob, coerce, and trample upon a minority, vast in itself, 
of two millions of coloured fellow-men? 

Look at France, with its universal suffrage. Will any Chartist say that 
the National Assembly represents the working classes? Will he instance an 
act of our English oligarchy to be compared, as a stretch of arbitrary power 
(I am not here inquiring into its necessity), with the late decree of the French 
polyarchy for the transportation, without form of judicial trial, of thousands 
of men? 

Such is, at this very hour, the Despotism of Majorities, Heaven save our 
Enscland from it! . J» T. 



MORAL FORCE CHARTISM.--N0 IIL 

BE-ENTER WHIG AND CHARTIST. 

CHARTIST. I have been thinking over our last argument with some 
satisfaction. I checkmated you for once, I think. 

Whig. How so? • 

Chartist. Didn't I drive you fairly into a comer about that represen- 
tation-without-suffrage crotchet of yours? some college cobweb of your 
greenhorn days— rrid of it now, better late than never — thanks to me for 
that. 

Whig. You trace it to the wrong source, at any rate. At college they 
vote for everything neck and neck. They study and practise the mystery 
in all its branches, and with all its accessories-amounted expresses, carrier 
pigeons, electric telegraphs, bets and squibs. Philosophy is a great calculator 
of chances. 

CharHst. Divinity too, I guess. 

Whig. The lottery system has been called the ecclesiastical; and there, 
by-the-bye, you have an example of virtual representation. I don't own 
myself checkmated. You never heard my substitute for voting. I am sure 
there are better methods than either college polling or church lottery. But 
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we have left that behind us. It is trne I gave in to the suffirage.. 1 know 
I can't talk John Bull out of it. It is the to(d which demociacj chooses to 
work with at present all ov^ the world; and we most make up our Bdinda 
to it. 

Chartist. You had better. Catch me trusting mjlibertiesy if I had any, 
to lords and gentlemen without the fear of the hustings before their ejea. 

Whig. When you are to be tried for aeditiony you will trust the jury 
lists? 

Chartist. It is more than the sheriff will, I reckcm. 

Whig. That's in Dublin, where all things are upside down. Bat in 
Ejigland, juries represent ' the country* for the purposes of justice, better 
than the House of Commons represents it for the purposes of legislation; 
better also, by your leave, than the* 'National Convention' represents 
liberty; yet juries — thanks be to destiny**are not elected. Just pot that 
by to think about. And return we now to the suffrage. I think I drove 
you into a comer about your universal seh^ne. First point of the charter 
wont stand the test I : 

Chartist. You find it convenient to say nothing about America. 

Whig. And you nothing about France! I am not afraid of the American 
instance. What you call self-government there shows some considerable 
defects upon the face of it— black slavery, unjust wars, lepudii^on^ fierce 
&ctions, fanatic sects; yet, with all their divisions, a tyranny of opinion that 
weakens the executive, debaass public morality, and invades private liberty 
of speech and thought! America proves that sufirage by itself ia no 
philOsopher'a stone in politics. I tid^e leave to say further, that what is 
good and hopeful in America rests upon old English laws uid usages^ the 
native thrift and energy of the Saxcm Uood, and that unlimited command of 
fresli territory, by virtue of which every man can be sure c€ hia dinner. 

Chartist. Do you believe America would have been what she now is if 
she had not taken her own affairs into her own hands sixty-seven years ago? 
'. Whig. We can never pretend to say what would have been und6r 
circumstances different from those that are. But the question £iioiild be^ 
how much America has gained by separating, not from England, but from 
the British constitution? I am not defending the gener^ behaviour 6£ 
England to her -colonies, still lesa her conduct in that memorable instance. 
England deserved to lose America. But what has America profited by 
exchanging king, lords, and commons for a level commercial democracy? 
Above all, what would England herself gain by making such an experiment 

Chartist. You cannot deny that civilization has foUowed the path of 
Hberty. 

Whig. I might say again that liberty has followed the pa^of driliza- 
ti<m. Both propositions are true, with certain quaHfioations. Civilizati(»i 
and liberty are necessary to each other, which is granting all you can 
require. But the question recurs. What is liberty? and hiyw can it be best 
Secured? Liberty is not the will of one, unless that one be Grod. How, 
tiien, can liberty be the will of a promiscuous multitude of weak, blind, 
seMsh, envious, and ceo tuitions mortals? Your triumph orer me would be 
complete if I were contending for any kind of arbitrary government ; but 
I say that you, in setting up the irresponsible will of the majority, would 
expose the minority — ^who might be half *e people, save <me — ^to the most 
inexorable of all tyrannies. Depend upon it, your theory is built upon thia 
mormons mistake: Government is required for the control of Will, and 
you are giving to Will the control of Government. Turn it about any way^ 
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tibe leffoil k fhe same. Who Are the wide and jm^^-^'^t&e salt of tke 
«ardi?'«-^tiieleainBnlathfii&QaI? Thejmmofv^evfiiTwbei^-^Hif evexyfMBop^ 
and of every daas. Tet tbese yon wouU deliver itfi, ImmmmI and scoui^ed, to 
tiie makitiide, wiio are cryiiig aloud, ^ Tlietr Uood be npoa ne azkd upon, our 
cfaildpen." Once more, GoT«niinent ia etvii uid moral order, and cannot be . 
T^ted, and dieared, and chaired into existence. All aetual goT^rnment is I i 
bad enough, because governors are only men, and men beset by great di&* | t / 
> culties aad sore temptations. However, as we cannot get angels to rule l ^ 
over us, we should try at least for the best az^ wisest of our bretliren. This 
ail schools of politicians agree to ; but thesx modes of going to work, though 
various, are all defective. The monarchists tskid the chance of birth for 
finding tlie fittest rukr, with what success histeoy tells. Are those repub- 
Heaas any wiser who prefer the chance of tine baUot-box? 

CkartisL Then, if neitiier chance nor ehoioe will suit you, government 
seems simply impo8siy&. 

. Whig. It is, in truth, the most difileuit of problems; but I <jan for choice, 
and not for chance. You know we have agreed to work by suffrage, and * 
the object bexng the ehoice of wise men, it is dear to me that the choosers^ / 
. oxight to be men of some discretion, and there^sore not the promiscuous mul- 
trtude. There is a strong analogy between representatives and jurymen. 
The business of a jury is to stand between the prisoners and the law, like an 
nmpire, to see that tib^ have a fair triaL The business c^ parliamentary 
r^resentativies is to stand between ^e peo^e and the law-makers, to see 
that the laws be not oppressive, l^ow our junHrs, I say again, do their work 
better than our represeoftattves, yet we do not elect our jurors. But let that 
pass. Jurors, however, ace taken from selected classes, by virtue of a pro- 
perty qua]fl£c8tion; so are membi^rs of Parliament; so are electors. You 
dei^re to sweep away the qualiftcatioB qSl members and of electors. I ask 
you, would yon do away also with the q«iaMcation of j.ttrors, and take your 
^ peers ' out of the kennel? I wiU not wait for your answer. Jt must be 
No. Then what is tthe distinction? Is it less material to have good repre*- 
sentatives ^an :to have good jmrors? Y<m say^ the qualification i^equired 
for members and for electors is £or the purpose of ccmfining power to the 
aristocracy* I say^ it is for the purpose of confining power to hands com- 
petent to use it. And in (the instance of jurors it is found to work welL The 
law cannot select individuals. It can only sdeet tlie classes most likely to 
furnish competent individuals, and it fixes for this purpose upon a certain 
. amount of property — ^not as being in itself a moral qualification, but as im- 
plying in general some degree both of education and experience, as well as' 
of personal interest in the order of society. The very poor, Itumgh the most 
numerous, lare, for the most part, the imeducated, the inexperienced, and 
Hhe irresponsible. What amount of property ought to be required, and 
what nnmbers ought to be .admitted, are secondary and subordinate questions. 
The Charter sweeps away i^ qualifications and restnctions as such, and I 
say, if abatis good in the case of representatives, it is good also in the case 
ofjur«:6. 

C3iar^9t, You harp a great deid lEipon juries. Perhaps I don't think 
so much of them as you suppose, seeing the wrong-^headed things they do 
^ ever day. 

Whig. Especially in political cases, and over St. George's Channel I 
Nevertheless, they are atill among the most renowned and respected institu- 
tions of England,, and I wish the House of Commons did its duty as well. 
I widi divisions wcsre as oft^i right as vardicts. You will do woU to con- 
sider this more attentively. Juries do wrong-headed things too often, it is 
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most true ; but almost always their worst yerdicts are given in deference tc 
popular, and never to aristocratic, feeling. In political cases their verdicts' 
against evidence lean always to the side of the accused; I mean in late times ^ 
and in criminal cases they frequently acquit a notorious malefactor, because 
popular feeling sets strongly just now against capital punishment ; and all- 
jurors are not instructed enough to distinguish between their deference ta 
some general opinion and their more immediate duty to the oath they have 
taken. It happens too often that some sturdy theorist, who has a vow in 
Heaven against the punishment of death, starves or beguiles eleven others- 
into perjury, and gets loud applause from the * body of the court' — that is, 
from the people, in your sense of the word. Now, I say, that representation 
here is too perfect, and I would have you think whether some of the faults* 
of the House of Commons do not spring from the same root. Popular 
opinion, to say nothing of class interests, is divided and discordant upon almost 
all the greatest questions that are agitated in Parliament, and contention 
and discord at least are faithfully represented there. The legislature is weak 
and vacillating, because the main branch of it is a representative assembly 
which represents a people that has made up its mind about nothing, but is 
violently debating about everything. If a really wise and united senate 
could be assembled at Westminster to-morrow, it would less truly represent 
the British people than the House of Commons does now, and would be 
much more unpopular. I will do the people, however, the justice to believe 
that all classes of them would sooner come round to the wisdom of the few, 
than they will ever come round to the will of the many. They will never 
submit to that till they can believe in it. But, touching representation, as 
is the substance so is the shadow ; and you will never, by dint of voting, 
have a wise and united Parliament, till you have a wise and united people. 
In the meantime, all classes and grades are represented, so far as a free and 
daily hearing of their complaints, petitions, arguments, and opinions is re- 
presentation. Even t/ou have your members in Parliament, though not sa 
many of them as you desire. But, indirectly, all, as I said, are represented, 
by newspapers and books, by public meetings, by orators and lecturers, by 
defensive and offensive leagues, and by swift and wide-spreading social sym- 
' pathies. Never was the time when more earnest hearts, thoughtful heads,, 
and energetic talents were intent upon the problems of society, and upon 
asserting . the rights and redressing the wrongs of all the sons of Adam^ 
And as for representation by suflrage — 

ChartUt Ay, there the shoe pinches. You know well that in Parlia-; 
ment, only the aristocracy and middle classes are represented, and they are 
combined against the People. 

Whig. They have certainly combined since February last, in a strenuous 
determination to keep the Queen's peace, for which you and I, and all moral 
force ipen, ought to be very much obliged to them. But as for any general 
combination, concert, harmony of feeling, or unity of purpose, among them, 
I am sorry to say I can perceive no signs of it in the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment, or in the various voices that issue therefrom. The voting classes do 
not jump together as it is. Ask yourself why voting alone should make 
peace among other classes as yet excluded from it. 

Chartist, I don't say voting would make peace; but voting would bring 
justice, and justice would bring peace. , 

Whig, Would you could establish any connexion whatever between voting 
and justice! But I was going to say, when you stopped me, that the work- 
ing classes ought to have their votes. While suffrage is part of the British 
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Ck>nstitutioQ, I would certainly have labour represented by suffrage, as well 
as property — ^were it only to mark the law's respect for industry as the basia 
of all good, I allow that it w a defect in our political system, that industry 
is not to some extent a distinct qualification. But, in order to enfranchise / 
industry, is it necessary to confound the industrious with the idle and dis- \ / 
solute, and to let in the whole rabble rout that miscalls itself the People f 
That monstrous heresy of a numerical right to govern must be exploded and 
extinguished evwy where, if civilization is to five. The irruption of irre- 
sponsible numbers is as fatal in counsel as in action. Will has no right 
against justice — ^foUy against wisdom — ^licence against liberty. ^ 

Chartist We have all those anomalies and abuses under government as it is.. 

Whig. Because wisdom is so often in a minority as it is. Let democracy 
answer for that. We have got through the period in England of kingly 
tyranny, of court intrigue, and of unscrupulous ministerial corruption. Our 
danger is no longer from above. But we have not got through the period of 
party dissensions, of class jealousies, of sectarian bitterness, of mammon- 
worship, and of general selfishness. Our dangers are now from below. If 
you will use your liberty to govern the government, by popular majorities 
which are on one side to-day and on another side to-morrow, you are not 
living under a government at all, properly so called. Thank your stars if 
you are still living under a police. As for the unhappy executive, it is 
scarcely answerable for its acts under such conditions — still less, for its 
failures. It would do better if it could. Meanwhile the only hope for 
democracy, as it seems to me, is that police order should survive till civil 
order is better understood; till the majesty of the people shall comprehend 
that justice requires the perpetual sacrifice of partial interests and of private 
wills, and that wisdom resides ever in minorities, though not in such as can 
be ascertained by ' demanding of polls.' 

Cliartist. A very fine spun theory, indeed! too fine, I fear, for the rough* 
uses of this world. 

Whig. Think again if it is any theory at all — ^if it is anything more than 
the old truism, that moral ends are not to be attained by mechanical means. 
Yours is the theory — a modern receipt for political felicity! All men to be 
bappy by having their own way ! All men to get their own way by voting 
for members of parliament! Now I call that a very rough-hewn theory 
indeed; — and I don't believe you have ever seriously applied your own under- 
standing to it. Universal sufirage is a specious manifesto and contagious battle- 
ciy. You look on the poor, and then on the rich, and you imagine and assert 
that the franchise has had something to do with making the difference between 
them. Therefore, &c. If I could start from your point, I would go to 
your conclusion. But I believe the franchise never did any man any sensible 
good, save in the way which you and I both call corruption. He can sell 
his vote sometimes for money or a place, but that is not your theory of 
tiie suffrage; and for the rest, I say that an election vote is, generally 
speaking, the least fruitful, the least responsible, the least conscientious 
public act wliich an English citizen performs in the face of his country. 

Chartist. A fine British sentiment, indeed! I wish they heard you at the 
Carlton. Didn't I say you were an incomprehensible Whig? 

Whig. Is not the end of all voting to get a House of Commons together 
that will represent the country? Now your parliament men, as a class, are 
defined by a qualification. If 658 of that qualified body were summoned by 
lot or rotation, and sent to serve at Westminster, as jurors are sent into th^ 
box-^that is^ to take the oath of ojQico to do their duty — do you believe w e 
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ahould have a lees inteH^ent, less efifoctiTe, or less popular House of Ckmi^ 
mons than we have now? If you do, I do not. You would hare about the 
aame proportion of prizes and blanks. You would have wise and foolish. 
yirgins, as you have now by choice. But all of them would be the better 
for having escaped the hissing and the peitingi the cheering and the chair- 
ing, the pledges and promises, and above all, that enormous burden of 
honour which no successful candidate on record had ever words to express 
liis sense of. 1 say if you flung the hustings sheer overboard, the ark of the 
Constitution might walk the waters as proudly as before. 

Chartist. But I am not for trusting the old craft to your management; 
you are forgetting already that workman's suffrage you had made up your 
mind to give us. 

Whig. No; J will stand by that. I am satisfied there are among the 
working people^ men as worthy of the franchise as any in the land. I 
would the franchise were more worthy of them. Listen, now. I would 
have picked men only, of mature age, and already in confidential employ- 
ment. I would take all foremen^ book-heeperSy and bailiffs of thirty years 
old and upwards, and make them freemen for life. They would form a 
large, a new, and probably a most valuable body of electors. They would 
represent the best sense and true interests of all labourers in agriculture, 
trade, and numufactures; and their members would be weighty men in 
Parliament. 

Chartist They would most probably represent only their masters, and 
swell the aristocratic ranks. 

Whig, You might say that of all servants d^endent for their living upon 
capitalists of any class. 

Charti^ Too true; and therefore we must have the suffrage universal, 
that the common interests of labour may predominate over the personal 
interest of the labourer; and we must also have the voter's independence 
secured by ballot. These two points go together inseparably. 

Whig, They discredit and destroy each other. Dcm't you see what 
alaves in heart you represent your vaunted freemen! Patriots in masks! 
Liberators of the world, that can only march by twilight! 

Chartist, Ay, I know, I know! Lay it on bolSy upon the weaker. 
Honour to 'legitimate influence.' Isn't it all hospitality, condescension, 
patronage, come, down from the * fine old English gentleman' times? 

• " Plate siu with gold 



And tlie strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 
Arm it in rags — a pigmy straw doth pierce it.** 

Another Chartist sentiment from your greatest observer, I believe. 

Whig, You will find abundance of such in the same quarry. Impartial 
genius asserts the cause of all men and of all creatures, down to the ^ poor 
beetle that we tread upon.' Sentences like these, £amiliar for generations 
in English literature, have done more for humanity than all the polls that 
ever were. taken. But your. lash toudies me not. In gold or in rags, let 
knav^y be knavery. While you whip the thief, never decorate the receiver 
with an order of merit. Tar and feather the briber — if a lord, so much 
the better — but never set the briber up for a freeman! 

Chartists How can a poor man wear his conscience on his sleeve? 

Whig, Is conscience, &iend of mine, that quality within us which is 
uppermost in the dark f Be sure you are weak at the best if your purpose 
shuns the day. If slaves were driven in gangs against their will to the poll^ 
the ballot might be a merciful provision for the few among them who kept 
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conscienceB. Bat for British iiearts of oak to demand the franchise, snd 
coats of darkness also — -? 

ChartkL Stop a moment; I do feel that a little — and alw^ays did, to tell 
the truth — but consider^ 

Whig, — that such a doctrine of the rights of men were enongh to drive the 
Geniiui of Liberty for ever from our island — if freedom and voting had really 
much to do with each other. 

ChartiU, Well, I own there is something to be said on both sides. I 
won't cut you yet But it would only be fair if you would read the best 
statement of our case, and consider it without prejudice. Here is a little 
pamphlet that has gone through forty editions in seven years, and is now 
reprinted. It is entitled * The Suffrage, or Reconciliation between the 
Middle and Labouring Classes, by Edward Miall.' If you can answer that, 
I shall think more of you. You can find nothing to quarrel with in the 
temper of it, at sj[ij rate. 

Whig. I wiU read it then, and tell you what I think of it when we meet 
again. 



THE PRINCIPLE OP THE POOR LAWS. 

THE subject of the Poor Laws is one confessedly so difficult, so various 
in its bearings, so fruitful in failures until now, that some indulgence 
may perhaps be claimed even for men who, like myself, have to offer views 
diametrically opposite to those current at the present day. I was originally 
a supporter of the New Poor Law; I refused for years to admit its evil 
results; I spent more years in attributing them to partial imperfections; but 
I have been brought to consider the whole system as radically vicious, and 
in need of radical reform. 

It is stated somewhere by Mr. Senior, that * the great object of pauper 
legi^ation ' is ' that of rendering the situation of the pauper less agreeable 
than that of the indepaident lsSK>ur^.' This is the admitted principle of 
the New Poor Law; a principle universally recognised by political econo* 
mists, from the harshest to the most benev<dent It is that very principle 
which I believe to involve a deadly fallacy. 

The assumption from which the principle starts, and upon which the 
whole system is built up, is, that the condition of the ^independent ' labourer 
(as he is called), is something in itself * agreeable,' or < desirable,' some<* 
thing so good that it is ' dangerous ' to provide him with anjrthing better* 
Now, if the assumption be false, what becomes of principle and system ? 

If, instead of being agreeable or desiraUe, the condition of the labourer 
(agricultural or manufacturing); is one generally most painful, toilsome, 
fluctuatii^; if it be a condition in which an honest man willing to work 
eannot be certain of finding a market for his labour, of being able to main* 
tain himself and his family in anything like comfort or decency — a condition 
so opposed to the most natural and holiest wants of men that political eco- 
nomists are perpetually showing its incompatibleness with marriage and 
domestic affections— a condition in which it should make a man weep blood 
to think that millions of his fellow-countrymen are consigned,-^if this be 
so, I ask what is the meaning of making ^e c<mdition of the pauper lestf 
^agreeable' than that of the independent labourer? What is it, but 
studiously to devise how to make poverty poorer, and wretchedness more 
wretched, and brutishness more brutish? What is it, but to create a mighty 
engine far screwing down wages, as the hydraulic press screws down a bate 
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of cotton? What is it, but to invent a hell, lest men should be tempted out 
of purgatory by the prospect of something more * agreeable?' 

Tlius the New Poor Law, as it seems to me, to be logical, must assume for 
its groundwork that which, in the old world at least, is directly contrary to 
fact; that the condition of the working classes is so good, that it is to be 
brought down rather than raised; that wages are too high, and to be lowered 
by the terrors of the workhouse. Yet political economists themselves, — ^I 
will only refer to Mr, J. S. Mill — ^proclaim freely that the aim of society 
should be precisely the reverse of this; that wages should, if possible, be 
raised — the condition of the working-classes in everywise improved, I for 
one cannot see how the two ends are to be reconciled with one another. 

But are the poor to be maintained in idleness? God forbid! He that 
will not work, neither shall he eat, is the rule which lies at the very bottom 
of all national housekeeping. So far from maintaining the wilfully idle, I 
would have them punished fkr more severely than at present. Away to jail 
with them! Away with them into slavery, so long as they are unfit for 
freedom! They do but rob their fellow-men. Do not sully the workhouse,^ 
which should be the temple of labour, with their presence. 

The temple of labour! I have said it, and I will not withdraw the expres- 
sion. That very word ' workhouse,' which has become a symbol of terror 
and disgust, contains for me, the most cheering, the most glorious promise. 
It is our old English guarantee of labour. It is the pledge that work is to 
be found for every man who needs it, in great establishments, supported by 
local contributions, where private employment fails. I long to see that 
pledge kept — ^that promise realized. I long to see every workhouse turned 
into an institution where agricultural or manufacturing labour shall be 
carried on, not for the mere doily pittance, like the oakum-picking and 
the stone-breaking of the present day, but for a sufficient, full remunera- 
tion, and under regular, intelligent, and friendly discipline. I wish it to 
become, in every parish (for unions, I think, must be abolished) the model- 
farm or the model-factory, or rather both in one, as well as the model- 
school, the model-congregation. Is there no more work to be done in this 
England of ours, besides that which is daily accomplished by individual 
efforts, that we should leave- waste such a vast amount of working power, of 
real latent capital, as two millions of paupers ? Are there no fens to be 
drained? no embankments to be made? no roads to be cut ? no commons to 
be ploughed up ? no mosses to be reclaimed? no water-power to be hus- 
banded and made use of ? no improved methods to be applied to agriculture? 
no useful inventions to be tried? no new branches of industry to be natu- 
ralized in the country? Surely, if all these things could be done and are 
not done, it is not yet time to taJk of over-population, still less to maintain 
men in comparative idleness, or in the exercise of unprofitable labour. 

To put forth views such as these, is of course to incur the reproach of 
ignorance of political economy, insanity, &c. Where is the money to 
come from? will be asked by the very mildest of the objectors. From the 
capital of the country, of course, in the first instance ; an answer which 
leaves a very broad margin for the experiment. For it does not appear to 
me at all necessary that Dorsetshire labourers should receive no more than 
a shilling a day, whilst there are daily incomes of a thousand pounds. The 
mgintenance of labour is, thank God, by law a charge ugonjthe property of 
the country; and I, for one, should wish to see all that property brought to 
the. hammer, if it were necessary, sooner than that one man should starve 
for want of legal relief, although I hold it not the less the duty of that one 
man to die, sooner than commit the slightest violence on pei^son or property* 
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Bat the question at issue really seems to me, whether the poor are to be 
maintained profitably or unprofitably to society; and I am firmly convinced . / 
that any system which should transform listless dishonest paupers into ^ 
parish-labourers, toiling for the hire of which they are worthy, would very 
soon restore to the capitalist a hundredfold the first outlay on the trial; for 
the future aim of society should be to make no rich man poorer, but all poor 
men richer. Richer, not in wealth alone, but in intelligence; not in intelli- 
gence only, but in love. Richer by the consciousness thie^t they are fulfilling 
God's law, by eating their bread in the sweat of their brow, and enriching 
others by their labour. We should learn to look upon man himself as a 
treasure, as well as gold and silver, chalk and loams, coals and bread. In 
nature nothing is wasted; why should society waste men? 

J. T. 



PARTY PORTRAITS.— No. IV. 

THE RADICAL. 

I DO not know, nor indeed do I care to know, by whom the term * Radical 
Reformer' was first made use of. When the time comes for an idea to 
take shape in a word, it matters little from whose mouth that word first 
drops, whether it be that of a false or of a true prophet; and the more we 
learn to see Grod in history, the more we become convinced that He speaks 
as often, and acts as often, through the wicked and the faithless, as through 
good men and believers. Certain I am that the term is one which corre- 
sponds to a deep and true feeling, the latest outgrowth, the last realized 
development of Christianity in the field of worldly politics. The feeling that 
evil, political as well as moral, is not to be hidden, or blinked at, or passed 
over, or dressed up, or palliated, but rooted out, even though its extirpation 
should need that of institutions and practices otherwise the most dear to us. 
* K thy right eye ofiend thee, pluck it out and cast it from thee. ... If thy 
right hand oflfend thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee.' That is the Radi- 
calism of Christianity. 

No man can be a Christian, who is not, in this sense, a Radical. No man 
can be a Christian, who, if he be once convinced of the existence of moral 
evU anywhere, wherever it may be, dares to blind himself to it, to truckle 
with it, to shrink from attacking it with all his might. He may be too weak 
to overcome it — ^he may be unable to go more than a very little way towards 
doing so — ^but he must ever bear in mind, that Grod's truth cannot be satis- 
fied with anything less than its utter extirpation. 

No man can- be a true Radical who is not a Christian. Christianity 
is the only power on earth which has ever imposed as a law this total extinc- 
tion of evil, which has ever inexorably divided all nations and things into 
two classes only, such as are for the glory of God, and such as are not; such 
as serve God, and such as serve Mammon. Christianity knows nothing of 
indifferent actions; it has no neuter gender as it were — whatsoever is not 
wheat for it, is tares* 

True indeed, that the tares are not to be gathered up, lest the wheat also 
be rooted up with them. But our Saviour himself has fixed for us the sense 
of this parable, by telling us that ' the good seed are the children of the 
kingdom; but the tares are the children of the wicked one.' Thereby 
giving us this great lesson, that our Radicalism must stop short of persons^ 
that our discernment does not extend to the separation of wicked men ffom 
good men, so ajs in anywise to justify us in the extermination, the persecution. 
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the punisbment fdr yeagefiknce' sake, «ad not by way of aelf-defenee or |ire- 
vention of harm, of any single one of our fellow-creatures. Thereby giving 
still greater intensity to those words I have before quoted; if th^ right eye 
ofifend thee; if thy right hand offend thee; so as to show that our Radicalism 
must ever start from our own selves, from the evils which we discover in onr 
own dealings and station in life, in our own opinions in our own party. 
Starting fnxn ourselves, I say, not stopping there. The beam.in our own 
eye is ti^e first thing to be east out; but in order that we may see clearly to 
cast out the mote from our brother's eye. There must be no compromise, no 
cowardly pandering to others' faults, that we may be enabled to retain our 
own bosom-sins. 

In a book which I love, the ' Guesses at Truth,' some ridicule is castover 
those *5tate-quacks' who *of late years have thought fit to style themselves 
radical reformers.* What can a Radical Reformer be? it is asked. Is he a 
reformer of the roots of things? Is he one who tears up a tree by the roots? 
If derived from the, radical mtre of medicine, it is further added, there is this 
difference, that while the sanative powers of nature are sufficient to restore 
the constitution to health, the mere removal of abuses in a state does not 
avail to set any vital faculties in action. ' The true Reformer is the Seminal 
Reformer, not the RadicaL And this is the way the sower, who went forth 
to sow his seed, did really reform the world, without making any open assault 
to uproot what was existing.' Nay, nay, there can be no Seminal Reform, 
without Radical Reform first, where Reform is needed at all. Is the wheat 
sown amidst the stubble, or on the rush-grown meadow, or on the common 
covered with heather and gorse? Must not the stern ploughshare first be 
driven through the soil, rooting up, right and left, all evil growths of the past, 
all good growths grown useless? Was He not the greatest of Radical 
Reformers, of whose work it was said, ^ And now, also, the axe is laid unto 
the root of the trees; therefore every one which bringeth not forth good fruit 
is hewn down and cast into the fire?' Since the first day when the ground 
was cursed for man's sake, and made to bring forth thorns and thistles, it has 
been every true man's lot and duty to be a Radical Reformer, whether on a 
small scale or a large. But such Radical Reform is indeed only a means 
towards Seminal Reform; the weeds are only plucked up, that the good seed 
may be put in; and that seed every true man is bound to be throwing in as 
perpetually, as he is perpetually rooting out the weeds. It is not the Radical 
Reformer who is the destructive, it is the blind Conservative who looks upon 
the thorns and thistles as holy, instead of feeling that they are God's curse. 

J. T. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE LAW. 

THERE are many countries in which revolutions, however violently 
induced, may be nothing but changes in the form of government. In 
France, in Spain, in Italy, in Russia, revolutions can be only the substitu- 
tion of one despoUsm for another — of the despotism of the many for the 
despotism of the few. In this England of ours, revolution would be some* 
thing far more deadly; it would be the substitution of brute force for law, 
the total subversion of every great and holy principle in our history. 

Bj routine and courtesy — a hallowed and a pleasant one — we apply the 
term of Sovereign to the Queen, as being indeed for us the highest partial 
embodiment of the idea of sovereignty. But the Queen is not our real 
Sovereign; it is the Law. The poorest beggar in England is not so directly 
and imperatively bound to obey the Law as is the Queen on her throne. 
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That throne she cannot ascend before she has solemnly promised "to govern, 
the people of this kingdom of England, and the dominions thereto belonging, 
according to the statutes in Parliament agreed on, and the laws and customs^ 
of the same.'* 

And it is the especial glory of England, that this community of subjection ^ 
in prince and people to the Law has been for centuries the fixed principle of 
her constitution. Whilst the arbitrary will of monarchs reigned yet 
throughout the Continent, England proclaimed the Sovereignty of the Law. 
Other countries may have king-made laws; England has none but law-made- 
kings. * The Law maketh the king,' is the textual phrase of old Bracton, 
writing in the reign of Henry III.; 'there is no king where will ruleth and | 
not the Law.' Again, under Henry YLj it was solemnly declared by the I f 

judges, that ' by the Law the king and all his subjects are ruled, and if there \ i j 
were no Law, there were neither king nor inheritance.' Even in the more \ \j 
despotic times of the Stuarts, we find Parliament, in the 13th year of 1 
Queen Elizabeth, making it a misdemeanor to ^ hold, affirm, or maintain ; 
that the common laws of this realm, not altered by Parliament, ought not 
to direct the right of the crown of England.' And all these glorious decla- 
rations are crowned by the preamble of our Act of Settlement, under 
"William III., when it says that * all the kings and queens who shall a3cend ' 
the throne of this realm ought to administer the government according to^ 
the laws, and all their officers and ministers ought to serve them respec?^ 
tively according to the same.' 

Ought to administer — ought to serve — can plainer words be used as to 
the duty of the executive power, from its highest to its lowest minister, to- 
observe the law in the same manner as the people ? Can plainer words be 
used to show that Queen and People are equal on earth before the Law, as 
they are equal in heaven before Ged ? 

The Sovereignty of the Law, I repeat it, that is the base and principle ojT 
our constitution; and woe be to him who seeks another! Let us boldly 
look that principle in the face, let us feel its exceeding truth and beauty, 
and we shall be proof against the ignorant violence of a mob, as well as 
against the deliberate tyranny of a minister, or (if it were henceforthr 
possible) of a king. Poor though we may be, let us learn ourselves to 
submit, that we may be justified in recalling those above us to their duty. 
It is their Christian duty to obey the Law; and when St. Paul bade ' every 
soul be subject to the higher powers, for there is no power but of God; the 
powers that be are ordained of God,' — when he thus wrote, I say, his 
teaching did not only inculcate passive obedience to a despotism, in an age 
and country where the prince's will had force of law, it inculcated also the 
reverent exercise of those rights of free speech and free action, of partici- 
pation, within certain defined limits, in all the functions of government,, 
which constitute the true duty of subjection to the powers that be, in a 
country like ours, where ' the Law maketh the king.' 



Mr notion is, that no missionarizing is half so beneficial as to try to pour 
sound and healthy blood into a young civilized society; to make one colony 
if possible, like the ancient colonies, or like new England; a living sucker 
from the old country, bearing the same blossoms and the same fruits, not a 
reproduction of its vilest excrescences, its ignorance, and its wickedness,, 
while all its goo<!^elements are left behind .in tihie process, — Arnold. 

To address the prejudices of our hearers is to argue with them in short* 
hand. — Guesses at Truth, 
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To the Editor of « Politics for the People,* 

Sut, — I am sorry, bat not at all surprised to see that your periodical is to stop so 
soon. It is not likely that any periodical which does not advocate the views and 
interests of a party can answer in JSn^land. 

I don*t know tnat it is otherwise m foreign countries, because I don*t know any- 
thing about other countries. I am merely a handicraftsman, and have very little 
information on any sulject I dare say, however, that if the writer of the Dialogues 
were to work up uie principles he has to teach in other and more attractive forms, his 
work would find numerous and thankful readers among all classes. 

I may here mention a fact which often occurs to me. I notice among my comrades 
some whose work has great stiffness and awkwardness, sometimes because they were 
bred in country shops, where the methods were loose. Then others whose work, as 
&r as the mere mechanism goes, as &r as the square and compasses can help it, is well 
enough, and even admirable ; yet their work has always a stiff formal air, almost as 
disagreeable as the clumsiness of the ill-instrucCed. The best workman's work has 
an air of fireedom and ease which makes the piece of furniture light and gpraceful, and 
though it be but a table or a chair, looks almost like life. The worst workmen seldom 
see the beauty of the best work : and if they do, think that because every thing about 
it looks free and easy, it is to be attained by easy and careless working — and bo 
become still more awkward and clumsy. The best workman is as careful and assiduous 
with his rule and compasses as the most formal : if possible he is still more painstaking; 
but he ardently loves his work, and struggles hard to atti^n excellence, and that is his 
reward. I am not a good workman : and tiiough I have a good place and good wages, 
it is because my masters have taken a fancy to me, and have given me a place of trust. 
I mention this personal matter to show you that I am an indifferent witness. It is 
often my business to show strangers over the establishment, and it is very seldom that 
the very best work gets praised, hardly ever as it deserves. It matters not to the men 
who love excellence ; whenever they can they will do their best, and it is wonderful 
what they produce. I say whenever they can — ^for in these days of cheapness, the 
master or the foreman has often to come and say, ' / have to do these at a very low 
Jigure, and caiCt give you above so and so for them^ so you must lose no time.'' Of course 
such work is inferior. But those which come from the hands of the best man are 
fitill beautiful. 

We (craftsmen like m^^self ) generally notice that preachers are a very awkward 
set ; their productioqs are clumsy and confused. One would fancy that they were 
all brought up in the country shops, where the methods were bad, or carelessly used. 
My shopmates go to all sorts of places, the English Churches, the Scotch Kirk, the 
Independents, Baptists, Wesleyans, &c. &c. When any of us complain that we 
never hear good sermons, the rest are sure to cry, * Come and hear Mr. Sp-and-so ;' 
but one finds them nearly all alike->few ever produce a workmanlike sermon. I wish 
not to be uncharitable, but I often think that if clergymen loved excellence for its 
own sake, we should have much wiser, more coherent, and more beautiful sermons, 
and it is needless to say what the results would be. Before your paper stops, per- 
haps you will give a lesson or two ou the truth that, in making poems, pictures, ser- 
mons, and laws, as well as in making tables and chairs, the vwsest and most successful 
plan is not to seek for wealth, or fame, but to strive after the best for its own sake. 
I am sure that if you wrote a Treatise on Politics, you would teach this. I am sure 
ihat a beautiiiil artist-like work setting this forth clearly, using Christian arguments 
without canting, putting the highest and purest thoughts in the simplest and most 
ordinary forms of English speech, (such English as Paley's — simple and vernacular, 
yet clear and precise,; would be a true Patriot. If England ever came to believe 
this doctrine, and act on it, it would be a blessed, if not a merry, England. As I 
am not a good penman, I have asked our book-keeper to copy tms, and correct my 
spelling ; but he has made no alterations. 

Your constant reader, X. Y. Z. 
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taxation. 

THERE is no more striking instance of the truth, that * all things are to- 
be done for the glory of God,' and that self-interest, instead of being 
the lawful principle of human government, is, in fact, its great disturbing 
cause, than is afforded in our own country by the subject of Taxation. It is 
admitted by political economists, that an income-tax is, at first sight, the^ 
fairest of all taxes. 'Itseem?,' says Mr. M^CuUoch, *to make everyone 
contribute to the wants of the state in proportion to the revenue which he- 
enjoys under its protection; while, by falHng equally on all, it occasions na 
change in the distribution of capitd, or in the material direction of industry, 
and has no influence on prices.' But there is, say those gentlemen, one- 
fundamental objection to the tax, in the difficulty of ascertaining income, 
from the concealment, evasion, and exaggeration, which will be practised by 
parties assessed, the favouritism and preferences which will be exercised by 
the commissioners when called upon to decide. Thus, in plain terms, the 
main obstacle to a perfect system of taxation consists in the dishonesty of 
individuals, and the speculations of political economy fall powerless before 
that which is nothing but the forgetfulness of God. The moral wrong has 
to be put down before the economical problem can receive a practical solu- 
tion. Surely this is a great lesson. 

Now, it behoves those who trust in God, not to allow themselves to be 
* overcome with evil,' but * to overcome evil with good;' not to abstain in 
despair from endeavouring to establish the best possible system of taxation,' 
because men are too dishonest to work it fairly, but to place it before themselves 
as an aim to be kept constantly in view, to be approached ever more nearly. 
I can, therefore, agree heartily with those Chartist politicians who advocate the 
substitution for all other taxes of a fair and universal Property and Income- 
tax. And yet, acknowledging with the political economists that dishonesty^ 
which would prevent the success of such a measure, I feel unable to propose 
its immediate adoption, any more than that of universal suffrage; but I do 
not the less deem myself bound by all means to facilitate the realization of 
either measure — ^means which, in both cases, are essentially those of moral 
reform. It is because the people of England contains yet too many un- 
worthy and incapable members, that we must yet reject at once universal 
suflVage and a universal income-tax. 

I own, however, to greater faith in the practicability of a property and 
income-tax than most politicians and economists. The comparative readi- 
ness with which the present impost was submitted to, in time of peace, at 
the hands of Sir Robert Peel, is a great argument in favour of this view; 
its continuance, and even attempted increase of stringency under the sway of 
the Whigs, who opposed its introduction, is another. But the greatest of 
all consists for me, in the surplus which it produced, beyond all previous cal- 
culations — a surplus which, I venture to believe, is mainly owing to in- 
creased honesty in the bulk of the people. Men are beginning to feel that 

No. 14. 
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they have a common interest in being honest, and that there is no real ad- 
vantage in ' cheatiag the goTenunent.' The mcffe efifoitthle we reo^r exa 
whole system of taxation, an^ the sooner wiU that dttll ncgalare feeHug 
sharpen into one of positive shame at fraud of any kind, whether as ag^t 
the state, or the individuals who compose it. For, indeed, the only differ- 
ence between a man who picks a pocket and him who underrates his income, 
or otherwise evades a tax, is, that the former robs one man, the other everf 
one of his fellow-countrymen. Any deficiency, however small, of the 
revenue required for state purposes, which is produced by one mans evasion 
of a tax, mtist come out of some one else's pocket. 

Assuming, therefore, that the property and income tax is that branch <^ 
our system of taxation which is destined to the greatest development, md 
which must cover from time to time all prunings and loppings off of the 
rest, the first step towards equitable taxation is the remdjuatment of this tax 
itself. Its starting point should, as I conceive, be lowered to lOOZ. a-year 
at least, in the first instance, but deducting the like amount out of all in- 
comes for exemption, so long as the tax does not reach all. Then comes 
the greater difficulty of adjusting the tax upon the mere income of the 
professional man, and upon the income from capital of the landholder, 
the fundholder, the manufacturer, the shop-keeper. A difficulty whicli 
must be conquered, since for every wrong there is a remedy, and it is wrong 
that the like burthen should be laid on that which perishes witL the pos- 
sessor, and on that which survives him. It has been suggested fw this 
purpose to allow the deduction of premiums paid for life insurances and 
deferred annuities, from the professional and other like incomes, which have 
to be assessed; and again, to assess such incomes as converted into capital, so 
as only to tax the estimated resulting income of such capital. But the real 
object seems to me, not so much to lower the doty upon income, properly 
so called, but to raise it upon property, which, in reality, has a yearly value 
beyond its actual income. Thus, when there are tenant for life and rever- 
sioner, the reversion, although producing of itself no income, is capable of 
being realized, and when realized, of producing a resulting income, which 
is, in fact, the yearly value of the property beyond its actual income; and 
it is this yearly value which I should like to see surcharged, as compared 
with mere professional income. The difference between the two couM not 
probably be accurately fixed in any case, but surely it would be possible, 
from the comparison of a certain number (^ individual instances^ to frame 
general rules, which should adequately express its average value, and 
thereby affi)rd a fair basis for the surcharge; the receiver of an income from 
capital, if only entitled to a limited interest^ being authorized to charge the 
property with any sums paid by him in respect of such extra-assessment. 

The readjustment and increase of the property and income-tax, even if 
not sufficiently called for upon general principles, would still be rendered 
necessary by the intolerable state of other parts of the taxati(m system. Its 
most iniquitous portion consists in the Stamp-laws, which seem uniformly 
framed for the benefit of the rich and the oppression of the poor, by assessing 
small transactions at a much higher rate than large. This injustice has 
been frequently exposed, but whilst daily practised still, it must be still 
daily protested against. On conveyances, the stamp duties vary from 10*. 
on considerations below 20/., to 1000/. on considerations above 100,000/.; that 
is to say, in a scale which falls from upwards of 5/. per cent, on the smsdlest, 
to less than 1/. per cent, on the highest purchases. The stamp duties on 
leases fall equally from upwards of 5/« per cent. <wa the smallest rent, 
Xunder 20/.) to less than 1/. per cent, on the highest, (over 1000/.) The 
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stamp duties on mortgages are far worse, and fall from upwards of 21 per 
cent, on the smallest amount of mortgage mone7'(50/. and under,) to less than 
2s. 6d. on the highest — ^the maximum being actually fixed at 2oL on mort- 
gages for 20,000^ and upwards, when examples are not wanting of mortgages 
£or 140,000/.! In connexion with the stamp duties, should also be considered 
tlxe probate and legacy duties, from which, subject to technical exemptions, 
tlie whole landed property of the country is exempt. In a Christian empire 
the mere statement of such iniquities should be sufficient to cause their 
removal. 

The whole Exdse laws — ^to which we may add the Malt duties — ^must, I 
believe, ere long, be swept away. It would probably have been difficult to 
devise laws better suited than these origindly were for oppression, since 
they singled out for their objects almost every article of which the unre- 
stricted use, on physical qr intellectual grounds, is essential to the well-being 
of the comitry. Salt duties, vinegar duties, glass duties, we have indeed 
from time to time got rid of; but we still retain the soap tax, as a premium 
upon filth; the excise on bricks, as a premium upon rickety, unwholesome, 
lath-and-|^ter houses; the excise on paper, as a premiiun upon ignorance; 
besides the malt duties, which restrict the consumption of the most whole- 
some, perhaps,, of artificial beverages. For the duties on spirits and tobacco, 
some plea can indeed be urged, although we should not forget that the 
growth of the tobacco plant is virtually prohibited in this country, to the 
direct encouragement of Virginian and Cuban slavery. 

In connexion with the excise laws should also be mentioned, for complete 
suppr^sion, the Window tax, which acts as a combined premium upon filth, 
disease,, and brutal ignorance all at once, by excluding that light and air of 
Heaven, the great searchers and purifiers of all things. 

The Customs duties will probably follow some day the excise laws in their 
ruin, although they have already, thanks to Sir Robert Peel, assumed a more 
equitable and rational shape than heretofore. There remains, in the mean- 
ivhile, to follow out the plan already opened up by him, of suppressing duties 
upon articles of necessary consumption, upon the raw materials and needful 
appliances of industry, and reducing other duties so low as no longer to ofier 
a premium to the smuggler^-viz., to a rate rarely exceeding 10?. per cent. 
ad valof'em. Proceeding on this path, the tea duties claim the legislator's 
first ^tention; next the duties upon the different articles of colonial produce, 
sugar, coffee, timber, rice, on which I shall have to speak elsewhere, with 
reference to the colonial system itself. 

A consideration of our Taxation system therefore suggests — 1st., the abso- 
lute suppression of the Window tax; 2nd, of all or most of the Excise duties; 
3rd, of the Malt duty; 4th, the radical reform of the Stamp and other cog- 
nate duties; Sth, the further reform of the Customs, beginning by the reduc-^ 
tion of the Tea duties; 6th, as the means of supplying any temporary or other 
deficiency, the readj ustment, extension, and raising of the Income and Property 
tax, with the imposition of the Probate and Legacy duties on land. A few 
unobjectionable additional taxes might also be devised, such as one on 
placards and advertisements elsewhere than in newspapei*s. 



We declare, the Bible in hand, that it is a state of things unjust, anti- 
christian, abominable in God's eyes, that of a society where a single man is 
exposed to misery, to all its sufferings, and to all its temptations, whilst there 
are others who do not know how to expend their vast superfluous wealth,— 
Ph. Boucher. 
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LETTERS TO LANDLORDS. 

I. THE GAME LAWS. 

MY Lords and Gentlemen, — As this paper, I am sorry to saj, is hardly 
at all read by the working-classes, and not at all by your tenants, you 
can allow me to say a few honest words to you ; without accusing me of 
setting the lower orders against their betters. 

The hearts of the labouring poor are in a curious sort of discord just now. 
Hearty old fashioned feudal affection for you, is struggling in them with dull 
discontent, almost contempt for you. Where one of you, here and there, 
really * up, and play the man,' or even pretend to do so, the labourers will 
worship him, obey him, die for him. They are longing to love you — ^but it 
is not one out of ten among you, who will allow himself to be loved. 

My lords and gentlemen, I am grieved to see the enormous power which 
is lying fallow under your hands, and your utter unconsciousness of it. You 
are all but the kings of England at this moment. Every one sees it but your- 
selves. And you, while a whole nation is watching, uneasy at your power, are 
answering them with complaints of your impotence ! * The landed interest 
is ruined, forsooth !' 

You may be right in your complaints — a man's consciousness of ability is 
generally, pro-tempore, a very fair measure of that ability. But you must 
not lay the blame on circumstances. It is pitiable, gentlemen, to hear so 
many of you laying on Free Trade the blame of evils which have their real 
root in the laziness, ignorance, and luxury of most of those who make them. 
These are hard words, but they are spoken in love. You are, at this time, a 
class necessary to the people of England. Economically, socially, and 
morally, we require you. The agricultural population is not yet fit for self- 
government or associate labour. *VVe must have leaders; landlords; great 
houses as centres of civilization and industry, for many a year to come; for 
aught I know, for ever. But not as they are now. 

We ought to make vast sacrifices to preserve you, but we ought also to 
make vast sacrifices to change you. Lead us, and we will follow, but it is 
ill working in these days, ivhen the cart has to draw the horse, 
j^ ^ You may be * captains of industry,' honoured and beloved champions of 
I civilization and art, freedom, and religion. This is your calling. For this 
I God placed you on the land; for this, each generation of free Englishmen 
ratifies to you your occupation of the land by the sanction of law, but in per- 
petual fresh hope — and, alas ! perpetual fresh disappointment, ciying < lead ! and 
we will follow !' But to make yourselves worthy to lead us, you must be- 
come our real superiors: to give us confidence in you, you must do many 
things, and undo many things — and that quickly — for * the Lord is at hand* 
Li revolutions and wars, in the fall of great ones, and the shaking of princl^ 
palities and powers, in distress of nations, and perplexity, even as we see 
among us now. He comes, as he has come in every age, to judge the nations 
righteously, to help the fatherless and poor unto their right, that the man of 
the earth be no more exalted against them. You must do many things, and, 
to make them possible, you must undo many things, and first of all, undo 
these accursed Game-Laws. 

I do not attack the game-laws on the vulgar grounds. Ga^ne is property. 
It Js a produce of the soil, and therefore it is yours by law, and if, from the 
impossibility of each man's identifying his own birds and hares, you land- 
lords have made a coipf act among yourselves, that the game should belong 
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to him on whose land it is taken, such a compact is perfectly fair and reason* 
able, and in no way affects your general property in game. 

Neither do I join in the cry * that it is a shame to feed your game on the 
farmer's corn,' as long as you can answer truly that that burden is compen- 
sated by a corresponding reduction in rents. But ask your own hearts, as 
* honourable English gentlemen,' is that reduction really made? Are not the 
majority of you letting your farms at as high or higher rents now, with wheat 
^12 a load, than you did in the war time when wheat was £30 and £40? 
I know you will say this is a sophism; that the reduction existed then, as 
much as it exists now. In theory, perhaps, it does, but in practice, do not 
nine-tenths of you, let your farms absolutely to the highest bidder? When 
a farm is vacant is there not an immediate rush of bidders, and is not the 
bidder chosen, who will in plain English, give you at once the highest 
rent and the completest licence to preserve the game? And is not the 
fact that this reduction is an imaginary one, proved by the fearful fact, 
that farmers are continually bankrupt — and that those who are not, are, in 
most countries, in a state of depression which prevents their earning a 
livelihood, without grinding the labourer down to the lowest point of sub- 
sistence ? You may answer, that there are other burdens on the land. 
Yes; but why do you for your own amusement increase those burdens by 
this one, minor though it be? You know as well as I that the feed of your 
game, as well as your rent, must be deducted from the pittance of the 
labourer; for there is nowhere else from whence it can come. You know- 
as well as I of farms in every game-preserving district that have ruined 
two or three farmers in succession, and have been thrown up by one tenant 
after another, " because they cannot get a living for the rent and the game. 
You may answer, that very often a special compensation is given after 
harvest for damage done by game; I believe, in some few cases, such a thing 
sometimes happens. I know that in the vast majority of instances such a 
claim would be answered — ^we will not say how. But do you not see the 
injustice of making a farmer's gains dependent on your own caprice? By 
letting the land at a settled yearly rent, you tell the farmer surely, that it is 
your deliberate belief that the land is worth that rent. By compensating 
him afterwards for the damages of your game, you confess that the land is 
not worth what you told him it was. I know many instances of landlords 
grossly deceiving their tenants on this point; persuading them to take .the 
land at a certain rent, on condition of thinning down the game, and then 
never doing so. I have known cases of landlords turning their tenants 
out, because they dared to claim the^fulfilment of that promise. These last 
cases, I hope, are rare: but pardon me, my lords and gentlemen, if I say 
that you ought not to have the power of doing such things — ^you ought to 
scorn to retain such a power. To make a certain agreement with a farmer, 
which you tell him is profitable, and then to let it depend entirely on your 
own caprice, whether it shaU be profitable to him or not, is equally contrary 
to God's justice, to the spirit of English law, and to the relation between 
freeman and freeman. Commerce, with all its sins, knows no such anomajy ; 
an anomaly which cripples the investment of capital in the land, which 
breeds, I can assure you, deep discontent and increasing distrust in the 
farmer's mind. He cannot depend for his profits on the uncertain will of 
another. He has most probably, alas! been "bitten "by more than one 
landlord in his time. He" must ensure a profit to himself— and whence ? 
Out of the pocket of the labourer; and he does it. 

I say this is contrary to all their relation between freeman and freeman. 
No wonder so many dislike to let the farmers be freemen! No wonder that 
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80 many perseveire in the niinoas and unjust system of refusing leases (the 
growing bane of l^glish agriculture), becaase, as diey openly all^e, * a 
lease would make the farmer too indepaident about the gameJ* My lords 
and gentlemen, are a doaen days shooting per annum worth all this ? To 
keep the £&rmer a slave, and let him av^ge himself by enslaviag the 
labourer? 

Tou, too, feel this, and you try to obviate it, by getting rid of all small 
IHH>prietors. It is impossible to shut one'ls eyes to 'the fact (for you your- 
selves confess it q>enly), that one gi^eat temptation to add house to house, 
and field to field, till you stand alone in the hmd, and there be no place left 
for the yeoman's patch of wheat, or the small gentleman'^ cottage, has been 
given by the lust of game-preserving. The monc^y of game requires a 
monoi)oly of the soil, and thus the game-laws quicken tbxt aoeoimilation of 
land in an ever-decreasing numb^ of hands, which is England's worst 
economic curse at this day. 

Look, again, at the stiU greater injustice of the game-laws on the yeomen 
and small proprietors, who have to feed Ihe game of the neighbouring great 
landlords, without a chance of compensation, without even the right of 
destroying the robbers. You will answer, that tiiey ape allowed by the 
new bill to snare hares on their own land True; but not to mentioii the 
demoralizing efifeet of hare-snaring <m the farmei^s men, so ably exposed by 
S. G. O. in the Times, the other day, in his letter on this new bill, do you 
not know as well as I, that the labourer, the small yeoman, and poor gen- 
tleman, supposing that they can shoot, will not dare to destroy the squire's 
game even in their own gardens? Would it not, in ninety-nine oases out 
of a hundred, embroil them immediately with the seigneur, sut^ectthem to 
the surveillance and insuHs <^ his keepers, get for them the name of 
poachars, and, in sh^t, make the parish in a month too hot to hold them? 
I should like to see any parson in my neighbourhood sottang snares in his 
own garden-fence, or taking out a licence for the defence of his own 
glebe. 

^ And yet he must take out a licence, and submit to the ^boBUDaiUie injus- 
tice of paying sevwal pounds for Ae liberty of protecting his property 
from animals kept for your amusement — ^your profit; for it is not the case 
that hares only are destructive. The Hoose of Commons may, if Uiey like, 
believe an ** honourable'' memb^, who being a good sportsman, surely knows 
better, when he assures them that i^easants never touch anything but 
Insects till the com is cut, rdigiously wait till the harvest heme, and watch 
the gleaners out of the field, before they dared to touch a grnni 0£ course 
he never saw a pheasant smashing down, with outstretehed wings, into a 
field of ripe wheat, beating to the ground ten times as much as he stole? 
Perhaps he never saw the same harmless bird drawing up a field of beans^ 
the night after th<ey yrere dibbled?— or grubbing up a few rows <rf seed 
potatoes?— or helping his innocent cousin, the partridge, to clear the ocHncr of 
a barley-field in April, just as the seed is sprouting? Ohy no doubly the birds 
4ffe pious souls, and keep a five-m<Mith's Lent, like the bees. What, in the 
name of common sense, do the game feed on, from December to May, oxcept 
the farmer's crops?* 

But I have a deeper quarrel against game. If they do not n^ the 
farmer, they rob the people of Englwid. While, you are all crying out 

• Our fKend's assertion appears to as somewhat too sweeping. Every honest ffame- 
preserver feeds his pheasants in winter time. The fact is, however, no doubt too often as he 
fltates it^EDiTOB.) 
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that the land of England cannot support her population, while thoussmdbi^ 
are all but fftarving in these very days, what right have you to lessen the 
produce of Engknd, for your own amusement, by a single grain? What right 
itave you to take the children's bread, and cast it unto dogs? Your human. 
Ceeling was stirred to indignation when you heard of the fellow at Mallow 
feeding his seventy greyhounds on meal and milk, while human beings 
^rere dying of famine round him. But, my lords and gentlemen, are 
you not committing, year by year, the very same sin, more slowly and 
quicftly it is true, but also infinitely more widely? Calculate the average 
ravages of game on any single farm, and then adding all up, and halving it, 
■or quartering it, if you will, does there not remain an awfiil amount of 
'wnste? Of sin, for which Crod and the people of England will surely call 
you to account, unless in these very days you repent, and do justly, and 
love mercy, and know that men are better than beasts. 

And add to this, that the ravages of game are especially Erected against 
Sj^outing seeds Mid growing crops, which cost the farmer far more than the 
same quantity of the reaped crop, which give the bird itself some fiftietii 
part only of the nourishment which it would have afforded had it been left 
to grow. A pheasant, in a single winter's meal, consumes that which would 
liave by next harvest sufficed for a whole human family! And yet there 
are those among you who fret about over-population! And, still more won- 
derful! there are those among you who cry out against free trade, while you 
'wantonly waste on your own frivolous amusements the seed-corn of Eng- 
land. fVee trade is an open question for all opinions, except for the game- 
preservers; they are the kst who ought to debar us. 

The Game Laws do, no doubt, give employment to a few keepers; but the 
food which they destroy would give empioyraent to ihe same men, and to 
many more, as reapers, threshers, carters, millers, and bakers. And what is 
the use of labour which is employed in dimini^ng, and not increasing the 
supply of food? If any man took a fancy to propagating tlustles, rats, 
wire-worms, ought any amount of labour which he so absorbed to shield him 
from public indignation, and the law against nuisance? And the game 
nuisance, though less hurtful at any particular point, is identical in princijde, 
and far more widely spread. 

What I say, I say as a clergyman, bound to speak common sense, (which 
is God's truti), if it be but this once. I have yet an objection against the 
game-laws, infinitely more weighty Ihan any wMch I have yet urged — as 
much more important as the souls of men are more important than their 
'Stomachs; but this, I am afraid, I have not space here to dwell upon. 



THE CASE OF THE JOURNEYMEN BAKERS. 

OUR friends of the working dus wiU see that we do not desert the cause 
we have once professed to advocate. We have already spoken a word 
for the London baker, and we have still one or two more at his service. 
We thought, and we still think, that the House of Commons should have 
granted the Committee of Inquiry moved for by Lord Robert Grosvenor; 
and now that they have determined ol^erwise, we are equally of opinion that 
leave should be given to him to bring in a bill for the abolition of night- 
work and the limitation of the hours of labour. If such was our opinion 
when we knew little more of their hard case than nine out of ten of our 
neighbours, it is still more emphatically so now that that case has been 
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brought forth in all its hideous aud startling cruelty into the face of day.* 
It is well for the bakers that the aristocracy, against whom it is now so 
much the fashion to rail, and whom, had we continued to labour at this 
literary work of love, we should doubtless have reproved whenever and 
wherever we saw occasion, have not been driven out of the House of 
Commons. The bakers, at least, have cause to be thankful to them, and if 
they obtain the great blessing ^/rhich they seek for, to them they will mainly 
owe it. Lord Bobert Grosvenor and the indefatigable Lord Ashley have 
from the first warmly espoused their cause, and it is evident that they do 
not intend to be beaten, though the advocates of the ' cold, unbending theory 
of a perfect freedom of human action,' as Dr. Guy expresses it, are bent 
upon a sturdy opposition, and even those who are not adverse to protection, 
or apt to be frightened by the threat of interference between the employer 
and the employed, may give them but a lukewarm support For our own 
parts we are confident in the strength of a righteous cause, and the ultimate 
triumph of every work of merciful expediency; and we 4^k, if this be not 
such a cause and such a work, what is? Here are 12,000 journeymen 
bakers and 2500 masters in London alone, to say nothing of hundreds in the 
^ame sad plight, scattered through the large towns of England, caught in 
the tangled net of a bad habit, writhing and twisting and roaring hopelessly^ 
till it shall please the legislature to unloose them. On its side, the legisla- 
ture is full of doubts and difficulties, looking about for precedents and finding 
none, though the abolition of slavery and the blockade of the African coast 
prove that it is not very nice in the matter of mere interferences; and the 
Ten Hours' Bill, the Mnes and Collieries' Act, the Coalwhippers' Act» the 
Pawnbrokers' Act, and the Act for regulating Sunday Baking, prove that 
interference between employer and employed, the regulation of hours of 
work, and, in a word, the ^organization of labour,' is no new or rare occupa- 
tion at St. Stephen's. Why, then, this unwillingness to interfere on behalf 
of the poor bakers? Have the events in France frightened our isle from its 
propriety? Because they have made the organization of labour a pretext 
for violence, are we to hand our population over, bound hand and foot, to the 
tender mercies of laissezfaire f In spite of all that has happened, then, does 
not the forcible language of Carlyle still continue as true as when it was 
first penned? * With our present system of individual mammonism and 
government of laissez faircy this nation cannot live.' From our hearts we 
believe that Carlyle is right, and by the same token we believe the House 
of Commons to have been wrong when they refused inquiry. They will be 
still more in the wrong if they refuse legislation. Those who would under- 
stand this particular case of the bakers would do well to peruse the lecture 
which we have referred to in the foot-note. 



THE LAW OF PUBLIC MEETINGS IN ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE. 

ALREADY have the Executive Government and National Assembly of 
France, the products of the late Revolution, deemed themselves obliged 
^0 resort in self-defence to measures of repression far more stringent than any 

* We refer to < The Case of the Joorneymen Bakers: being a lecture on the evils of 
night-work and long hoars of labour, delivered on Thursday, July 6th, 1S4S, at the 
Mechanics* Institution, Southampton-buildings, by William A. Guy, M.B., Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians ; Professor of Forensic Medicine, Kin^s College; Physician 
to King's College Hospital, &c. : Lord Ashley, MP., in the chair. Henry Renshaw, 
^56, Strand. 
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supplied bj previous FreQch legislation. A short comparison between the 
late decree on unlawful meetings in the .public highways, and the law of 
England, so far as it touches on the same points, will show how far more 
despotic in its tendencies is universal suffrage, as at present .exercised in 
France, than the common and statute law of this country. 

By Art. 1 of the French decree, all armed meetings on the public highway, 
as well as all unarmed meetings on the public highway which might disturb 
public tranquillity, are forbidden. 2. The meeting is armed; 1st, when 
several of the individuals composing it bear arms, openly or in secret; 
2nd, when any one of such in^viduals openly beu*ing arms is not imme* 
diately expelled from the meeting by those who form part of it already. 

Now, in the first place, the law of England does not forbid meetings on 
the public highway, not being otherwise unlawful, except in one particular 
case — t. «., that of meetings of more than fifty persons in any street, square, 
or open place in Westminster or Middlesex, within one mile from Westminster 
Hall, for the consideration of any petition or address to the erown or parlia- 
ment for the alteration of matters in church and state, either during the 
sitting of parliament, or of any of the superior courts in Westminster. This 
is the statute under which Mr. Cochrane's Charing cross meetings were 
forbidden. Other meetings in the public highway may indeed constitute 
nuisances, as obstructing a thoroughfare, but are not of themselves un- 
lawful 

Again, the law of England has no specific provision against armed meet- 
ings ; although the bearing of arms is one of those * circumstances of terror 
and alarm,' which, as hereafter shown, may make an assembly unlawful, and 
when superadded to a common purpose, may constitute a riot^- Under the 
. French law, as far as one can judge, a juggler playing with swords, and a 
crowd around him, would at once constitute an ' armed meeting,' the attend- 
ing which would be visited with severe punishment. The presence of a 
sportsman with a gun on his shoulder, of a butcher's boy, perhaps with his 
knife by his side, in any the most good-humoured and purposeless crowd, 
would equally turn it into an ' armed meeting.' 

But the great distinction between the two systems of jurisprudence is this. 
The French law forbids all armed meetings, all meetings capable of disturb- 
ing public tranquillity. The English law only forbids meetings held for a 
iiommon purpose^ the purpose b^ng unlawful in itself, or the meeting being 
held under circumstances of terror to others. The meeting is thus unlaw- 
ful, in the words of Seijeant Hawkins, when composed ^ of great numbers of 
people, with such circumstances of terror as cannot but endanger the public 
peace, and raise fears and jealousies among the queen's subjects.' When 
there is an attempt in any such case to execute the common purpose, it is a 
<riot ;* when the common purpose receives a commencement of execution 
under circumstances of terror, it is a ' riot ;' the bearing of arms, as before 
observed, being one of those circumstances of terror. But so essential is the 
common purpose to the constituting an unlawful meeting, that the mere 
claim of a right, whether founded or unfounded, is sufficient to justify it. 
Thus, the meeting of a number of people to abate a nuisance {e, g, a weir 
across a public navigable river), or for carrying away a piece of timber under 
pretext of right, is not unlawful without the exercise or the threat of force 
or violence. 

I need not go through the specific penalties awarded by the French and 
English law, varying in the former from a minimum of fifteen days' impri- 
sonment, for not having abandoned an unarmed meeting after the roll of 
drum preceding a second summons to disperse, to a maximum of ten years* 
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imprisonmefnt willi hard labour, where the meeting was only dispersed by 
fonie, or after making use of its arms. Our own scale of punishment varies 
from discretionarj fine and imprisonment to transportation for life. Thus 
the higher degrees of criminality are much more severely punished wiiii us ^ 
but the sphere of criminality, as before shown, is infinitely narrower. 

But Ihe most arWtrary provision of the French <lecree is that ccmtained 
in Article 7, which punishes, in the sasse manner as tiie meetings them- 
Belves, all direct provocations to meetings, armed or unarmed, whether by 
speedi publicly spoken, writing, print, placard, or handbill; the printers, 
liidiographers, engravers, bill-sti<iers, and bili-distributors, if acting ad- 
visedly, being punished as accomplices. The English law contaiiis nothing 
in anywise analogous to this, unkss so far as the convoking, or inciting to 
«n armed meeting {for instance) might tre»ch upon ihe law of sedition, 
which is quite distinct. It is obvious that, under the incredible latitude of 
the iVench decree, an unscrupulous government might treat as a crime any 
i^pointaient by letter of a meeting of sportsmen <m the high road, or a dozen 
similar acts. Moreover, it makes the parties calling a meeting responsible 
io the full extent of the consequences, however unforeseen by them. Nay, 
DU>re, it makes the act of calling the meeting punishable, even though no 
meeting should take plaee. Provocations, l<^owed by no effect, are to be 
'ptmiidied, if the provocation be to a nightly tind armed meeting, with im- 
prisonment for six months at least, one year at most; if to an unarmed 
meeting, with imprisonment for one month at least, three months at most. 

Heaven preserve Mr. Charles Cochrane, Mr. Feargus O'Connor, and 
all the members of the late Chartist ccmvention, nil the editors and printers 
of Chartist newspapers, all the distributors of Chartist handbills and stidcers 
of Chartist placards for * great national demonstrations,' from such a King 
St(nk as the National Assembly of France! 



IS THERE ANY HORE FOR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND? 

NO. in. 

BY A CLERGYMAN. 

I SAID tiiat the govemmest mettsuie <of 1847 fairly reeogmsed the facts 
of our poBitaoBy Hbtkt if we considered it fuiiy, we slmld vuderataad 
whereabouts we are; that if we acted it out fairiy, we jsn^t gnuLually 
mavre at a better state. But this word ^ fairly ' inpcties so mac^! What 
-does it imfdy? WhaA is tte*e to hinder us from beang fair to each other, 
mod to the ooim^y? 

Tlie answer Inirste at once wiiii surprising unaniaiity £rem the lips of 
Urge bodies of churchmen, dissenters, Wedeyans. The govi^nment will 
not be &irl-^it is always playing tricks with us! it favours our tt^pponents — 
it will never do justice to our body! It has a dark undeorplot to get all the 
teaching of Hie country into its ^mn hands. I do not think that t^ rq^- 
.titicm of these darges by twenty independent and discordant mtnesses of 
necessity establishes them. All these parties are really subject to the same 
inflnenoe; differ^ot as are their orbits, we might be sure beforehand that 
tbey woi:dd tcmeh eadi other at this point. Every one of them knows that 
the GU>vemment does not in heart sympathize with its views; each, there- 
&re, is likely to discover precisely the same flaw in its actual behaviour. 

Bul^ on the other hand, it must be remembered that the Government has 
bound itself to a certain course. It has agreed to deal with all these parties 
as parties. It has no business to lay down that rule for itsd;^ and then to 
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ftEd! hhck upon soflse dream of comprehenskm. It will be suspected of not 
being * honest and true/ if it is not determined 

' to be off the old love, 
Before it is on with the new.' 

This, I admit, is a bard oonditioB. I can weU underiiitftnd what continual 
temptations tbeie are to break loose from it. All tbese parties are very 
vexatious and impractioable, no doubt; the Committee of Council may per- 
oeire a hundred nice schemes for giving them just a very little more ex* 
psnsion — ^it may wonder bow thej can adhere to points seeminglj of no 
importance whatever to their oause, and yet seriously obstructing ihe free 
«ause of ediicati(m. But the nice schemes will not — cannot answer. They 
will be resented as departures from the principle of the conqpact. ^ We 
liave a right to be as exclusive as we will; you told us we had; yot< shall not 
make us otherwise!' The best chance of a higher ione being awakened in 
the different bodies which administer education is destroyed if the Go* 
vernment tries to awaken it. Their only strength is to sit still, to cany 
ont, with dry rigid justice, the maxim which they iiav« seccigBised, to give 
up all attempts at shining their necks £tom the yoke which they lutve, 
wisely I think, however reluctantly, consented to put on. 

I am aware that the oase is CMisiderably .embarrassed when a Church is 
divided as ours is within itsdf* The comf^Udnt that the Government was 
cheating the Church by its management clauses isi^ot tenable; if the Church 
were polled, as many perhaps would be found in favour of tiiem as against 
l^em. On this account the Government will, I conceive, do better to 
l^eserve the old system of treating the National Society, as r^resenting the 
Church of England for its particular purpose. Many would, of course, deny 
its r^t to that cbxtBcbev; there may be cries for a more extended clerical, 
4>r clerical and lay suffirage; not a single Churchman may be whc^y satisfied 
with its acts. Nevertheless^ it mi^ embody with tolaxilile accuracy the 
Afferent contradictory elepoa^s whid^ enter into our composition; it will 
give the more busy people that prepond^anoe to which they are entitled 
4>ver the idle. And though this socii^y will alt^inately be alfeded by the 
4SU3reams of the noisy and the n^vousness of the timid, those screens pro- 
ceeding £rom opposite qiiartecs cannot o^Apel obecti€»ce, while by iJieir 
|oint action they hinder the timid from ;sii^dng into miere aentral helpless- 
siess. Such a state of things is moi^ d^4orable and sinful. <Tod forbid 
that I dhould seem to just^ it, while I explain how it is invented from 
being Absolutely destructive. > But I wouldy if I codd, persuade the CQm<^ 
mittee oi Couneil that it will not attain its ol^e^, wlikli, I am convinced, 
is a benevolent one, by seekk^ to decompose us ^arl^ier. They may 
'cb it wit^ut much difficulty if they choose. They wiU find Churdunen— • 
those especiafly who most denouice them — leady to aid them in the w<«k» 
Thi^ may put us into a worse positioD, and themselves, in a mere party 
4wn0e, into a better ^ae, hj taking adva^;i^e of the turbol^t tenden^es 
whidi th^ know well, and whieh it would he ridienlotts for us to deny, are 
iM; work amongst us; but they will not further any good end; they will not 
even drive Hie nation into Dr. Hook's scheme or any similar one; they will 
only exasperate all bad and exdnsive feelings, and do what in them lies to 
make them perpetual obstacles to any sound national edacation. 

It will be obvious, &om my former letter, that in saying this, I am not 
pleading the cause of the National Society, a body for which I entertaiii od^ 
a cold and distant respect; but which I look upon as the natural and neces- 
eaay exponent of our present position, a preservative from something or from 
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Anumberof tilings much worse; a possible step to something much better. 
And I do not ask the Government to deal with this society upon any other 
maxim than that which I would wish them to follow in their negociations 
with the Wesleyan Conference, the Free Church Assembly, or any body, 
if there be one, which represents, for practical purposes, the non-recusant 
part of the dissenters. A simple and straightforward fulfilment of the 
principle expressed or implied in their own act, is all that I believe ought to 
be demanded of them, and this all may and will demand. 

The mischief which has always been the consequence of, and I believe 
always wiD be the consequence of, impatient eagerness on the part of a 
Government to bring about comprehensions, is, that the men in difierent 
parties, who earnestly desire to assert the principles which those parties 
witness for, become hopelessly confounded with those who care mainly to 
preserve them as parties. These men, though really as wide as the poles 
asunder, cannot possibly be distinguished by the statesman. He sees 
liome in everybody who are earnest, some who are indifferent; the latter he 
finds it much easier to make alliances with than the former. He perceives, 
too late, that he has allied himself with weakness not with strength. The 
indifferent men can move no hearts, can accomplish no object. For the 
hard uphill work of education they are especially unfit. They will talk 
liberality and denounce illiberality; but what is the use of that? Speech 
which befits the club sofa very well is exceedingly profitless for the school 
bench. * Why are people generally so very stupid — ^why ai^e we so very 
clever?* is a very natural question for those to ask themselves who are 
lounging on the one, but a different problem, and one not more easy of 
solution, presents itself to those who are occupied with the business of the 
other. 

Men as zealous, as vehement, as little disposed to sacrifice a pennyworth cl 
truth for gallons of good nature as the most ferocious partisans, are needed 
to fulfil the tasks which the country in the present day demands. If pai^tisans 
were what they feign to be, unflinching defenders of truths which thej 
believe, they would be, they must be, the rulers and teachers of the land. 
But they are not; every day proves that they are not. What dirty compro- 
mises they will make, aye, and boast of, for the sake of keeping their faction 
together! How the men who have a purpose — ^who know what they mean, 
are forced to bow before those who have nothing but a tipsy recollection of 
the colour for which they have always voted ! How the principle for which 
they profess to fight is always becoming more and more a shadow; the prin- 
ciple against which they fight, and the persons who support it, more and 
more definite objects of their hatred! Therefore,;these partisans cannot be 
teachers and rulers of the land. They know it, and the sense of their weak- 
ness, the feeling that they are losing their hold upon all that is hearty and 
earnest in the country, the certainty that the young men of England are 
fiying from them to any faith or no faith — this embitters them, and makes 
their rage ungovernable. That rage takes various directions, but its concen- 
trated malignity is reserved for education. To watch the schools of the oppo- 
site party, to detect all the errors which exist in them, to retail the slanders of 
anonymous correspondents, this is the avowed delight of the different reli- 
gious newspapers in our church. The newspaper of the other faction takes 
these schools under its especial protection ; of course, on the implied condition 
that they shall adopt all practices which will be disagreeable to the antagonist, 
that they shall exist to counteract its teaching. What can be taught — ^what 
can be learnt — ^while this spirit actuates us? 

The government, I have said, cannot exorcise this spirit, and had better not 
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make the attempt. Bat, my clerical brethren, men of Grodi dare you stand 
forth in your pulpits and at your altars, and say that no one can? Dare 
you deliberately affirm that we are sold to work this iniquity? Dare you 
cant about it as an unfortunate state of things, very melancholy, very much 
to be deplored, anil yet contribute by your words and acts to the perpetua- 
tion of it? Consider what it is you are doing. I am not complaining of 
your injustice to your opponents; that is nothing; you may never do wrong 
like Caesar, but from just cause; you may argue yourselves into the con- 
viction that it is quite right, quite proper, to commit some excesses for the 
sake of truth. I am not charging you with that popery now; but I do 
charge you with gross and shameful indifference to your own peculiar 
principles, to the truths of your own school, those which you say the 
Church stands upon, for which you ought to live and die. These, these 
are perishing while you ai-e busy with watching that your opponents shall 
not make known the truths which God has taught them. Just so far as you 
are engaged in that work to which the religious newspapers would have 
you devote all your energies, you are labouring that the truths which your 
fathers believed and transmitted to yon should be exchanged for miserable 
substitutes and negations, which the children in your schools will receive, 
while they will join to other negations learned elsewhere, till they become 
finished full-grown infidels, furnished as nearly all infidels have been with 
their best and most effective weapons from a religious armoury. 

We have no right, my brethren, to say that the Government is causing 
or promoting that infidelity which we see is increasing around us. We are 
causing it, we are promoting it. No Government, let it try to secularise 
education as it will, can do for this end what we are doing every day when 
we set up watchwords and shibboleths, in place of the realities which they once 
represented. Evangelicals! High Churchmen! Moderates! whatever you 
call yourselves, you see this fact close to you in the sons, in the daughters of 
your own families ; in the restlessness, indifference, unbelief which are mul- 
tiplying among them. Do you think it can be otherwise with those that are 
further off, with the labourers on the soil, with the artizans at their looms? 
Do you think it will be otherwise with the children that pour into our 
squares and our courts from palaces and hovels? Do you think we can make 
it otherwise by declaiming against Rationalism, Socialism, and Chartism? 
Let us look to our isms; let us look very sharply to them, for soon there will 
be nothing left of them but dry husks, putrid carcases. 

No, no! we must not shift the burden upon the Government or upon cir- 
cumstances, or upon some fatality. We must take it home to ourselves, or 
we shall never be rid of it. And how can we be rid of it? By making some 
great effort to enlarge the circle of our thoughts and opinions? By mixing 
together a few shreds of poetry, art, philosophy with the doctrines of our 
infancy? By paying compliments to the universe, to the human mind and 
history, which compliments return upon ourselves, whose views ar^i^so 
comprehensive that we can see the worth of things which men of the 
party over the way despise? Certainly not thus! We do but ensure the 
continuance of our pride and self-conceit by these eclectical experiments* 
We do but scatter a few withered flowers over a grave. We make our- 
selves less fit to educate our countrymen, for if they are to be taught 
anything of the universe and the human mind and poetry, it must be men 
who do not pay them compliments, but regard them with reverence. The 
Puritan or Quaker who cursed Raphael and Shakespeare, was a heartier man, 
and therefore better teacher of that which he had learnt, than those men who 
pray atales out of ahollow dilettanteism to supply the defects of a hollow Christ-^ 
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ianitjr* Or agitini lay reflcAutelj oikI vkdeadj embracing each other on plat- 
ferms; shoving what broihera we can be in spite oi all di&rence% how much 
we haye cherished love inwardly, though we bad got a way of kicking each 
other down stairs in the effort to diasemble iL There does not seem much 
more hope in this course than the other. EvangeliGal alliancest howeyer 
sincere on the part of many who belong to them, seem to be maintained 
in great part by the fedLing of common hostility to those who are not in- 
<;liided in them; th^ frame themselves confession^ narrower than those of 
the different purtiefi induded in thenv and whidt are taken with not more 
simplicity tfaim those. They are felt by the earnest young men of the time, 
who are growing weary of their different schools, to threaten the establish- 
ment of one which will h*ve aU the hardnesa of old time, and all the weak- 
ness of the new. Sorely education cannot profit by such combinations-*- 
syncretism is not nore promising than Eclecticism* 

A hearty confession which disclaims aU subterfuges and apologies will 
not lead 'to such results aa these; but it would lead» I believe, to a much 
simpler result* It will make us afraid of the flatterers who teach us to be 
content with ourselves, and to slander our neighbours. It will make us 
feel that we cannot stand up<m denials; that we must have a ground of our 
own. It will set us upon feeling for that ground. It will show us what 
sand we have been biuldiBg <m. Notions, phrases, fierce abuse g£ others, 
these have been the wood, hay, and stnbUe — not which we have piled upon 
the true foundation, but of which we have tried to make a foundation. But 
the foundation is there; we cannot displace it by forgetting it. And each 
one who determines that he will not be cheated out of the truth which his 
party professes to hold for the sake of hia party, and of those who find 
their interest in degrading it, will know that this foundation was not laid 
by him or his schod, bat hy the Lord of alL Then trying to teach not that 
it may be said in a report how much he has done^ how many scholars he 
has turned out, but tiiat he may give life to those who need it, he will 
be brought to be real himself, and to know that nothing but realities will 
do for boys or girls, for men or women. And then will come a new day 
for education in England; 'and then will come the union and reconciliation 
of parties — ^not a sham union, not an outside reconciliation, but that fellow- 
ship which must be when truths that have been violently kept apart meet 
and reeognise each other; when those who are created to be brethren, 
discover that it was not their zeal for truth, but their ignorance and 
dislike of it, which turned them into foes. 

I have been ^(peaking chiefly to those of my own church. It is not likely 
that they will listen to me; it is still less likely that others will. But though 
I have no right to call upon them for the performance of duties which 
we have forgotten, I cannot wish that the benefits which I bdieve would 
oome irom the course I have been urging upon my own class should be con- 
fined to it. / will not address the dissenters; but they shaU hear the golden 
words of (me who was a chaplain of Cromwell, and as great an enemy of 
jHrelacy and of state churches as any of them. < that now I had an hun- 
dred mouths, an hundred t<mgues, a voi<^ like thunder, like the voice of 
Grod, that rends the rocks, to cry to all sort^ of persons and spirits in 
this land, in all the Christian world through the whole creation. Let all 
that differ in principles, professions, or opinions, and forms, see that good 
which is in each other, and the evil in themselves. Join in this to extirpate 
the evil, the common evil> your common enemy, and so quench that fire 
which bums upon your estate, your houses, your relations, your bodies, your 
souls, even to the nethermost hell. Unite the good which is in you, so -shall 
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the good on one side make up that whicli is imperfect ind defective in 
the good oa the other side, unto a perfection of good in bo4ii. So shall 
the good on one side be as a proper antidote to extingiush the evil oa 
the other side. Thus, while the evU is the privation, the loss of yourselves, 
and the good jour true selves, you wiU meet like two halves of eadi other» 
filling up the circle of each other's being, beauties, joys, and be now coa^ 
pleted in one. How inexpUcabla would the fruits of this uiuob be! "ELom 
would it heighten you in aU the beauties and blessednesses dk truth and 
goodness in which your immortality and conformity to God are {Placed! Yei^ 
how would this unioa strengthen those outward interests, and swe^en those 
natural enjoyments, for whose sake now, like adders, you 8t<^ yonr ears to 
the wisest charm, and the most potent charms that would dxaw you home 
into the bosom of each other, for whose sake you now cast down to the ground 
all ingenuity and integrity. But, ah, when will poor mankind oa earth be 
wise, to understand its own good, or be good that it may be wise.'* 



THE CX)LONIAL SYSTEM. 

I BELIEVE the time is come for a complete and searching reform of the 
Colonial system of this country; but it is a reform which cannot be 
thoroughly carried out without corresponding changes in the Home system. I 
see but one means of firmly attaching the Colonies to the Mother-country, 
that of making them constituent parts of it; suppressing absolutely all cus- 
toms duties between one shore and the other; extending, as far ba possible, 
one general system of legislation over the whole empire; apportioning for 
general purposes certain general taxes over the whole; and rendering account 
of those general taxes to the representatives of the whole empire, nor ever 
legislating for all without the concurrence of all who are fit to legislate. 

With respect, in the first instance, to Customs duties on Colonial produce, 
what are these but most vexatious excise duties, imposed, it would seem, for 
the sole benefit of the foreigner? I claim no protection for the colonist;— 
I claim for him simply, or rather for myself, his rights as a fellow-subject* 
Why am I, an Englishman of Middlesex, called upon to pay duty upon the 
coffee, the sugar, the cocoa, the rice, the timber, grown or manufactured for 
me by the Englishman of Jamaica, Canada, India, any more than upon the 
corn grown for me by the Norfolk farmer, the coal dug for me by the 
Durham collier, the cotton stufiTs spun for me by the Manchester manu- 
facturer? Upon what principle is * the foreigner ' dragged into the debate, 
so long as those imposts remain, which make me pay, perhaps, double or 
treble the natural price of English produce? Abolish that excise, and 
then we will examine the question of protection as against foreign countries* 

Again, anything more strange and bewildering than the state of the Law 
in our various colonies can hardly be conceived, the discussions being end- 
less, how far the laws of the mother country are applicable to each, accord- 
ing as it has been * settled ' or * conquered ' by Englishmen, and how far, 
they are intermixed in each with local and previous foreign legislation. Yet 
it would be perfectly possible to introduce order into this chaos, if the will 
were present. The French and Portuguese colonies, and, for aught I know, 
the Danish and Spanish, are simply subject to the laws of the mother- 
country, with such temporary exceptions as the maintenance of slavery has 
hitherto rendered necessary. Thus a Frenchman in Martinique, and a Por- 
tuguese at Macao, are still, the one in France, and the other in Portugal ; 
and a native of either colony is still a Frenchman or a Portuguese, as the 

♦ From the jreface to a Discourse on the Freedom of the Will. By Peter Steiry. p. 6. 
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ease may be. But an Englishman in Jamaica, or in New Zealand, finds 
himself in quite a different country from his own, and a naturalized Cana- 
dian, or a native of British India, are specially declared by act of Parliament 
n«t to be Englishmen at all. While snch things are, can we be surprised 
if the tie of blood-relationship between our colonies and their so-called 
mother-country become so slight or so irksome ? How can we wonder at 
American rerolutions, Canada rebellions, Jamaica threatenings, or the per- 
petual murmur of discontent, stifled for want of representative institutions, 
of the Australasian colonies ? 
/; The question of Colonial Representation in the Imperial Parliament, offers 

: \ i^ally far less difficulty than might be supposed. It would be easy to sus- 
J I pend, or by special laws to regulate the admission, of delegates from such 
! colonies as are yet, by the crime of the mother-country, below the moral 
level of England, such as the convict settlements of Australasia; or such, 
again, as belong to a wholly different state of civilization, as India. 
Those again would be left out which should prefer their own incongruous 
insulation, dependent though it be, to the forming a regular part of one har- 
monious imperial system. The objection of distance is anything but 
peremptory. The West Indies, thanks to steam navigation, are as near to 
us now as the northern parts of Scotland were at the time of the Union with 
that country; Gibraltar nearer than any part of Ireland at the much 
later period of the Irish Union. And even as to more distant colonies, we 
have foreign witness as to the practicability of metropolitan representation. 
The French colonies were represented in the first National Convention, and 
will soon be in the present National Assembly. The Portuguese Cortes have 
for years contained deputies from the most distant provinces of the Portu- 
guese empire, from Indian GU>a, from Chinese Macao. Is busy Singapore, 
is magnificent Sydney, is queenly Calcutta, less worthy than those decaying 
monuments of Portuguese greatness, of sharing in the government of the 
country whose pride they are ? Is it not pitiful to see, as in our own days 
We have seen, colonies like Jamaica appearing as suppliants by hired advo- 
cates at the bar of Parliament, instead of assisting in its deliberations? 
Could metropolitan expenditure for colonial purposes be kept up at its 
present wasteful rate, if shared with the colonies, overlooked by them, scru- 
r tinized by their representatives in open Parliament ? Would colonial com- 
I plaints and despatches remain unanswered and neglected on the shelves of 
I the overwhelmed Colonial Office, if all that they contain could be uttered 
I by colonial representatives at St. Stephen's, face to face with the Secretary 
! for the Colonies ? 

And what a glorious empire would this be, when an Englishman could 
travel from London to Labrador, to Hong Kong, to New Zealand, and find 
everywhere parishes and boroughs, juries and iSiglish judges, churches and 
schools; when every fruit of the earth, every product of human skill, could 
circulate untaxed from one British shore to the other; when, unchecked by 
navigation laws, the forests of Canada, the teak-woods of Malabar, should 
send forth their myriads of British vessels, the teeming sea-coasts of Hin- 
dostan their myriads of British seamen of all colours? Is there an empire 
in the world that could then compare with this our England? 

J. T. 
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IS THERE ANY HOPE FOR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND ? 

NO. IV. 
BY A CLERGYMAN. 

WHILE I have been talking about the clergy and their parties, have I 
not forgotten the working man? If I have, I am most ungrateful. 
Supposing we are ever cured of the evils which are destroying us, he will 
be the instrument of our cure. It is come to this. Either we must give 
up all thought of efficiently helping the poor people of this land, or we must 
give up our partizanship. We must be a Church indeed, or we must 
abandon the idle effort to act upon the people as if we were. Any body 
which has spiritual powers, will be able to show that it has them in the 
work of education. No state can take those powers from it — nothing can, 
but its own faithlessness. The working men, in their stern, business-like 
way, are saying to us, * You talk about spiritual powers — out with them 
then! Here are our children, what can you do with them? If nothing — * 
say so plainly; if something — begin!' All thanks to them! That tremen* 
dous alternative drives our party men to despair; it inspires all who believe 
there is something higher than party with hope. There is in it the warning 
of destruction, and therefore the first step in reformation. 

But this is not all the good they are doing us, and may do us. There is 
a general discontent with our highest education — that which we obtain in 
our universities. Everybody feels it in some measure; the land is fiill of 
complaints proceeding from the most opposite quarters — Whigs, Radicals, 
Tories, High and Low Churchmen, the old and the young. They indicate 
rather a sense of pain than a clear apprehension where it is, and what has 
caused it; the views of the remedy are still more indefinite. Some would 
dispense the honours of the universities to studies which are not now in- 
cluded in its course; some would enlarge them to take in dissenters; some 
would open them to a poorer class; some would merge the colleges in the 
universities; some would increase discipline; some would introduce greater 
freedom. Various measures, with a view to these or some of these objects 
are suggested in pamphlets; are, perhaps, introduced by the ruling bodies; are 
altered again a few years later. Threats of sweeping reforms are often heard 
in Parliament; the notion of a royal commission is just now very popular. 

In the midst of this general confusion, the voices of our working-men are 
again heard. They know next to nothing about the universities, but they 
have the general impression, that in them those men are educated who claim 
to rule the country; and they ask with the same sternness as in the other 
case, * Are you taught things there, which will enable you to rule it rightly 
and well; if not, what is the good of them, and how can you expect to 
maintain your rule? You talk to us of uneducated undisciplined minds not 

No. 15. 
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being fitted to -exercise goyemment. Are you then educated and dis- 
ciplined r^ 

' Close qtrestioning this! but good for us to hear. We must not pretend 
to be deaf. My own conviction is, that if we will attend, we may under- 
stand better what our own murmurs mean, and why our plans of reform 
have not profited us more, and what hope there is yet for us. This 
hope seems to me to be brighter than we have supposed; to involve in one 
way less change than we have perhaps contemplated; in another, a much 
greater. 

We found a number of demands putting themselves forward in our pri- 
mary education, proceeding from different quarters, apparently inconsistent 
with each other, yet each making itself good. Our question was, how can 
tjiey be reconciled? how can the principles of the British and Foreign 
School Society, of the Useful Ejiowledge Society, of the National Society, 
of Pestalozzi, of Fellenberg, of the Bagged Schools — ^lastly, of the working- 
men tiiemselves — ^be brought to bear altogether, upon our people. To 
begin with the last — we want political teachiiig in the lower sdiools. But 
this is the very want of the higher. What preparation have the young 
noblemen of Christ Church for the weighty tasks which they will here- 
after be called to fulfil as landlords^ as legators? How are the hum- 
bler men who must be brought into close relations with their brethren 
in county or town, as possessors of the soil, merchants, manufacturers, 
lawyers, physicians, brought to apprehend these relaticms? How id the 
future clergyman made to understand the still more awful bonds which 
will connect him with all classes? These are questiona' to which all con- 
cerning triposses and priaea must scarcely be subordinate. 

Now, the first thought in answering these questions is perhaps this. We 
have been too general in our studies — not professional enough. Or this, 
we have been busying ourselves too much with the ancients* Modem lore 
has been overlooked. But when we have reflected more we shall find that it 
is not the niechanism of politics, what is comm<mly called professional 
politics, that either our working men, or those who c<anplain of the univer- 
sities from their own ejq>erience, want our youths to be instructed in* We 
grieve that there is so much of mere red tape wisdiMon in our Houses of 
Parliament; we say, that our statesmen are trained to trade technicalities 
in the public offices; we wonder that they do not come up with a larger and 
more general culture which would prepare them better to bear the pres- 
sure of the formalities which crush so many of them into insignificance, 
which compel even men of noble minds to run on in a hopeless and perpetual 
rut. 

The ancient knowledge, then, really used might be much better for us as a 
beginning, than the more recent^ inasmuch as it would lead more directly to 
gteat permanent i»rinciples» to the permanent relations between man and 
man, and so lay a foundation for the details which will crowd upon the states- 
man soon enough. This is, in fact, the principle upon which the University 
professes to proceed. It does not ignore politics. It pretends to teach them. 
It uses the noblest text-books. The histories of Thucydides and Tacitus; 
the politics of Plato and Aristotle, and above all, the history and prophecies 
of the Bible. But men should be what they seem. With such incom- 
parable guides to the deepest political knowledge; why .are not politics 
taught at the universties? Why are they left to be pidked up any how 
at debating societies? Why is nothing done to make the old illustrate and 
explain the new; or if that is attempted, why is it done xa so merely party a 
spirit; Thucydides and Plato being retained to plead for Charles J. and 
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Louis XVI. and to denounce the English Puritans and the French assemblj. v 
By all means let them do it, if they are minded to do it; and I think that what 
Dr. Arnold says in reference to Mitford is very true. It is better to 
liave the most wrong-headed partisan who would make you feel that the past • 
is connected with the present, than the dry teacher who would be shocked 
to think that the Times newspaper and the Thames Tunnel could have the 
least to do with facts about Pericles and the Piraeus. Still it is clear that 
politics in our day cannot be introduced in this fashion. Charles I. and 
Louis XVI. must stand at the same tribunal with the Long Parliament and 
the Conv^ition. All may be condemned, or all may be acquitted, but the 
voice of God must be heard in history in awful stillness, not controlled and 
perverted by our shrill cries. I mean this is what men of God should aim 
at. They may make abundance of mistakes, but it is a sin, and a proof of 
tmbelief, to set any other purpose before them; to &ncy that they may law- 
fully bribe the records and testimonies of the past into any compliance with 
their notions. 

I maintain that the universities bind themselves to teach political science^ 
and that if they fail to teach it, they depart not from the maxims of the 
19th century, but from their own recognised and boasted maxima. And 
further, that if they felt this to be their vocation — their especial vocation — 
it would lead to reforms of aaother and a very important kind. 

1st, Assert this working-class principle, and the British and Foreign 
School principle will also establish itself— effectually establish itself — in our 
bigher education. The Bible will become a real book at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, not as it commonly is, a formal book — a book to be got up more drily 
and stupidly than any other whatsoever. It would be found to be, indeed, 
what it has been called * The Statesman's Manual.' Full of deepest warn- 
ings in reference to the conditions of all classes of society in our time, and 
in every time. 

How much will follow from this use of the book! Show that it is a 
practical book, and your young men will not care about theories concerning 
itd authority or inspiration, concerning its worth in comparison with com- 
ments or traditions. Those hungry, profitless, endless debatings which, the 
seniors try in vain to put down by mere decrees and denunciations, sink 
into insignificance when there is any living interest awakened in the Bible. 
If it is found to contain lessons about the nineteenth century, all the 
neologians in the world will not convince us that it became obsolete in the 
third or fourth. Our Straussians may extinguish whole tribes of * Ro- 
mancers,' but they will not touch one man who is busy with realities, and 
therefore resorts to the book which he finds most real and most permanent. 
And what a help to the young clergy is here! What a deliverance from the 
lifeless phraseology under the pressure of which they are groaning! What 
a new spring of living water from the oldest source! What strength to them 
in conversing with the true men ©f the soil who cannot understand abstrac- 
tions, but can recognise living words and receive them. 

II. Will this political lore turn our young men away from the study of 
Nature? from mathematical science, which is the gi-eat induction to it? 
No! those noble studies which both of our universities teach, to which 
one is especially devoted, retain their hold now upon the affections of the 
learners through the influence of competition. That calm, high, pure know- 
edge, so especially tending to withdraw men from noise and rivalry must be 
cultivated by the excitement of worldly feelings; youths are to be taugM . 
to feel their way to fixed eternal laws, they are practised in the manlie&t 
and most steadfasrt exercises of thought by being continually reminded 
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that if they abate their diligence, thej shall lose several places in an 
examination. How does this answer? Ask men of the world — ^lawyers, 
for instance. They will tell you that of late years in proportion as 
the excitements of the university have become greater, the after progress of 
the students is less. We cannot now look, they say, to your wranglers for 
our best advocates or jurists. They are exhausted before they come to their 
London work. They have been used to quick returns for their capital of 
thought, and they are not disposed to invest it in the slow drudgery of such 
a profession as ours. I have heard this testimony from a great many, and I 
believe it. So that the study of Nature and the occupations of civil life, for 
both of which mathematical discipline in itself has been found so excellent a 
preparation, have each cause to complain of the way in which that discipline 
is imparted in our colleges. 

' But you must give young men some interest in study besides the inte- 
rest of the study itself.' I think so; and if you meet the interests which 
are awakened in their minds on political subjects — if you give these interests 
a substantial scientific direction, you have, it seems to me, what you want; 
they feel that study has^a living, a present object; they feel, at the same time, 
that they have need to withdraw from present objects, to rise above them, in 
order to see them from the right point of view. They find that the shifting 
world of human interests is under fixed and eternal laws; they will delight, 
also, to connect the shifting world of natural objects with fixed and permanent 
laws. The subjects will be found to have a close internal relation. The 
spirit within associates them; though in a mere system of studies they may 
seem far enough apart. 

III. The spirit within ! Yes, our universities were surely Pestaloszians 
before Pestalo£zi. They believed that education was not a material, but 
essentially a spiritual discipline; all their teaching is framed upon that prin- 
ciple — ^their philological teaching especially. It becomes dead the moment 
that principle is forgotten. The claim, then — and it is a strong one in all 
directions — that every human creature shall be recognised as a spii*itual 
creature, capable of spiritual perceptions and of spiritual treasures, if it reach 
the universities will not compel them to abandon this great and charac- 
teristic portion of their scheme. It will compel them to recognise its pur- 
pose, to make it a reality, and not a name. The discipline in words rightly 
pursued-— oh, what a deliverance it will be to our speech-makers and sermon- 
makers! From what heaps of falsehood will it save them! What a sense 
it will give them of fellowship with men from whom they feel themselves 
cut off by artificial distinctions, though speaking tlie same tongue and 
standing in the same relation to eaith and Heaven! 

IV. Ay, and the Ragged schools have their word, also, to proclaim in the 
ears of the tutors and the heads of houses. They have entered into com- 
munication — these ragged schoolmasters — with very dirty boys, boys not 
fit to be touched, yet who have asserted their community with us by 
extracting from our coats, pocket-handkerchiefs and pocket-books, A 
heart has been found somewhere in these boys, very deep, hard to be got 
at; pocket-handkerchiefs and pocket-books seemingly the most predominant 
affection in it; but still worth looking for — containing something to 
reward your pains. May it not possibly be the same with some of 
those who are commonly spoken of as the ne'er-do-weels of our col- 
leges? There may be a heart under the red coat as well as the ragged 
one; a heart, also, in the slow nervous student whom the red-coated fast 
man despises and in whom the tutor can see nothing, who never will 
be any credit to us on. the lists. Something, then, m»y be worth looking 
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for in both of these. But there must be eyes to look. Were not our 
colleges set up to bring seniors and juniors into personal intercourse? 
Have not we talked by the hour together of the great superiority of out 
system in this respect to the mere university system of the Scotch and 
Germans? Might not a quarter of that hour have been well spent with that 
fast or that slow man to make good the boast and see whether there dwelt in 
one any power of communicating with other creatures besides his dogs; in 
the other anything besides that shyness and awkwardness which may 
possibly be torments about as great to himself as to his superiors. There 
may be Byronic fires which you know not of under the wild indifference of 
the first; these shy lads have sometimes turned out great men — and some- 
times have thrown themselves into the river. Indeed, indeed! I speak with 
unspeakable self-condemnation^ — we are not meant to act as if these were 
creatures for whom Christ did not die. What a difference would it have 
made in all our own perceptions of ourselves and of God, if we had lived in 
the opposite conviction. 

And while'I am speaking upon this point, let me say to the junior fellows 
and tutors of our universities that I cannot see why this reform in which all 
others are practically included, must wait for the; decisions of hebdomadal 
boards, or senates, or caputs. Let them only consider the kind of influence 
which has been exerted by two men in this present century; men without 
the least adventitious influence — one of them without any remarkable intel- 
lectual gifts; both rightly or wrongly discouraged by the authorities of their 
times, Mr. Simeon and Mr. Newman, I do not speak of the use which 
either made of his power. I only say that it was surely the greatest and 
the most tremendous which has been wielded anywhere — because the 
subjects of it were young men who were hereafter to fill the whole land with 
the good or the evil, the truth or the falsehood, which the teacher had 
imparted to them. By sympathy — and nothing else was this effect pro- 
duced. Let no one aim at it without a profound sense of his responsibility 
to God for the exercise of it; but with this sense growing in his mind, I 
cannot conceive to what nobler task the highest gifts ever bestowed on a 
man could be devoted. 

Y. Whether the Fellenberg principle is in any way available for the uni" 
versity, whether by some application of it the difficulties to the admission of 
poorer students — itself only the unfolding of the idea on which the universities 
rest— might be removed or diminished; whether the actual clergy might not 
labour with their hands, as the monks of the middle ages did, or as St. 
Paul did, and, therefore, whether those preparing for orders might not with 
advantage be trained to such labours, are questions which I shall not discuss. 
For I will not suggest a single innovation, 1 am merely urging the more 
serious, but infinitely more blessed work of reformation. But — 

VI. No one, I suppose, will say that the principle implied in the teaching 
of the catechism at our national schools is unsuitable to Oxford or Cambridge. 
It will not be said that the students there were not intended to grow up in 
the conviction that they are called by God to whatever work they undertake 
in.the world, that it is as His^jhildren they are to live, to speak, to act in it. 
Can it be a wrong thing to say to the teachers in our universities — This is 
the avowed ground of your teaching. Is it the actual ground? If not, is 
not reform much needed here, if we would not have the bitter conscience of 
being deceivers in the sight of God and men; if we are not ready to confess 
there is one faith for the poor, another for the rich — one faith which the 
clergy are to preach, and another by which they are to live ? 

Such anomalies and contradictions must come to an end The Divine 
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sentence has alreadj gone forth against them. The education for one class 
must be in every essential the education for all. If we reserve a dass edu- 
cation to ourselves, and give a human one to the poor, we are more generous 
and self-denying than we have any call to be; we are givii^ them too great 
an advantage over us. But this we cannot do. What we are ourselves, we 
shall make others to be. We cannot lift them to a nobler level than we have 
attained. We shall therefore give them also a class education; and doing 
so, either not train them at all, or train them to feel that they are altogether 
separated from us. In either case, the result will be the same; tl» destruc- 
tion of the uj^per and middle ranks by a mob, without any teaching, or with 
a teaching that has made it powerful only for hatred. We must there- 
fore humanize ourselves that we may help to humanize them. I say not 
what other reforms may be needful in the universities hereafter. I enter into 
no debate about articles of fidth, or royal commissions, or <^ning of halls, 
or the nature of examinations. Taking these bodies as they are, looking 
at their constitution and profession, I say. If you will fulfil the meaning of 
this constitution if you will conform to these professions, you have the power 
of exhibiting those principles in united and harmonious action, which must 
work together, if the land is to be educated; but which cannot work together 
while you send forth men to teach and rule who have on them the curse of 
feebleness, party-spirit, ignorance, selfishness. 



LETTERS TO LANDLORDS.— No. H. 

MY Lords and Gentlemen, — I said in my last letter that I had got an 
objection to the Game Laws, far more weighty than any which I had 
yet urged. I meant their demoralizing efiect. 

You cannot surely be ignorant (and yet one hopes that you are ignorant) 
of the temptation which game offers to the poor man. The hapless field- 
drudge, 'dragging up' his family on nine or ten shillings a week, in debt 
sometimes twenty and thirty pounds (I will stake my honour on the fact) 
at the village shop, unable to make both ends meet, without gifts of soup 
and rice, and clothing-dubs, and maternal societies, which are all provided on 
your accidental charity^ not by his own free industry, — unable, in short, to 
exist without the demoralizing degradation of alms. What a temptation to 
him in every hare and pheasant, raised as it is by your monoply to an un- 
natural value in the market! And, remember, that though it is stealing to 
snare a hare, he does not consider it such. You must be aware of the uni- 
versal superstition which denies that game is property; you know that a 
poacher does not lose caste among his own rank; you know that many a 
man, who would shrink with horror ^m stealing a chicken or a faggof, 
conscientiously considers your pheasants as fair game to him. He is wrong, 
doubtless; but in Heaven's name, gentlemen, if you call yourselves Ohristians, 
how dare you refuse to listen to him who has said, * I will eat no meat while 
the world standeth, if it cause my brother to offend?' Your * rights!' yes; 
but remember your duties also. If you are Christians, your duty is to.be 
like Christ; and is it to be like Him, to thrust every night — for ihB sake of 
the frivolous and barbaric amusement of shooting guns at dumb beasts, 
temptation, and theft, and murder — in the way 6f your brothers, for whom 
Christ died? For you know that poaching breeds other thefts, and idleness 
into the bargain. All parish authorities hate a poacher, because they say, and 
generally truly, that when a man once takes to it he becomes fit for nothing 
efee. , He may Hot begin from want, but only from the innate love of excite- 
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in.ent and adv^ture, which most young men feel as keenly as jou yonr- 
s^yes — that Saxon fondness for sporting common to poor and rich» which 
yon, of all men, should be the last to condann. Thus it is that, over and 
above the veteran outlaw or two, who are the bane of every district, and 
the gangs of cockney raffians, who come down by rail to teorrify the 
neighbourhood, and luive thei|r fares paid for them by London tradesmen, 
fer ^ sake (if ike utmatural profit oh game, cmised by the Game Laws^ 
the most dashing and daring young fellows in the parish, the men of the 
highest debilities, whose minds revolt most at the dull drudgery of the 
^iough-tait are the most likely to turn poachers, — ^the very men who, as 
you know, generally make the best soldiers, and the best game-keepers, the 
$)eat emigrants,-^who might distinguish themselves in more honourable and 
active ways than ^e mass, intellectually or practically, if you would but see 
that God put you on the land ' to seek and to save that which is lost,' to give 
to these men, struggling with the leaden yoke of circumstance, not temptation, 
but education, — ^not a prison, but a wider and more cultivated sphere of 
action. 

They are tempted to poach, — half the young men in England poach moare 
or less,*-and what follows? They get into fallen and hturdened company; 
4liey knov themselves suspected, and they b^in to skulk and hide; they 
grow deceitful and fisafful, hee self-respect^ and become proQigAtes^ too 
happy, if, on some unsuccessful night, they do not at last nuike up for the 
loss of a hare by a stray goose or chicken; and then downward-— one sin 
drawii]^ on anot^r---to the lowest depths of theft and crime. 

And again, if once detected in poaching and sent to gaol, they may 
brazen it out to you, but they cannot to themselves — ^they are degraded in 
tbm own eyes. They beccmie, in gaol, the cmnpanions of all villains; they 
take refuge in the ribald cheerfulness of more hardened poadiers; they come 
out with the gaol-mark on their fingers, and they never forget it. Alas! 
gentlemen, how many a soul will God require of some of you at the last day, 
ruined in gaol by you, for the sake of a paltry hare. 

But aU this is nothing to the actual loss of humitn life produced by these 
miserable laws. How many are hurried to th^ last account in bloody fights 
between keepers and poachers. Every week in autumn the newspapers teSl us 
of some fresh poaching tragedy. One sits in blank astonishment-— one cannot 
believe one's own words. Yet, alas, the fact is so! Oh, my lords and gentle- 
men! how will it sound in the ears of posterity, — ^how does it sound in the 
ears of Almighty God, that English Christian gentlemen dare to keep up a 
sport, thus bought with human blood? Those old Moloch-sacrifices had the 
excuses of superstitious fear — ^those old gladiatorial combats were carried 
on by profligate and benighted heathens; but that England, in the nine* 
teenl^ c^itury, should be compelled to bear, for your sport, the yearly loss 
of the bodies aiid soids of some forty freemen ! If you can bear the thought, 
£kigland cannot. There is no more to be said about it. It is absurd to 
waste ai^uments on such things. 

Of the state of public opinion on this point, you may easily satisfy your« 
selves if you will. And allow me, with all modesty to ask you, is it not 
probable that the public may be in the right and you in the wrong. They 
^m an imm^ise majority, in education and worth, as well as numbers. 
While you-— however worthy, however well educated — form a small minority, 
and, pardon me for saying it, an interested one. And is it not possible that 
your evident interest in these very Game Laws, may somewhat hinder your 
taking a dear and impartial view of them? 

It depends on yon whetiier the certain abolition of the Game Laws shall 
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increase or diminish your influence. I will not insult ypu by appealing to 
your fears — ^you should be above being frightened into concessions. I da 
not believe the gross insult which some of your own body have put on 
you, * That the preservation of game is necessary to induce landlords to 
reside on their estates.' God forbid that that should be ti'ue, for your sake 
and for ours ! I appeal to your honour, to your generosity, to your desire 
to be useful and beneficent. If you desire to do good, believe me, nothing 
hinders your efforts more thoroughly than these same Game Laws. Their 
glaring inconsistency with all efforts to ameliorate the people, raises a wall 
of distrust and ill-will between you and your tenants and peasantry; They 
will not believe in a game-preserving philanthropist — why should they? 

And again, if there be among you, as I believe there is, true gentility, 
which, if it means anything but money-bags, means high-minded generosity 
and chivalrous self-sacrifice — ^will you condescend to submit to a defeat, 
where you might bestow a boon? Will you condescend to cling to the last 
to a dying system which you dare less and less daily to defend openly, in 
order to wring from it the last dregs of paltry amusement, before it is im- 
periously wrested from you? 

You have now a splendid opening for giving that willingly which will, in 
a few years, be taken against your will. In the present bill of anti-game- 
law agitation, no one will mistake your generosity for cowardice. I know 
how great the sacrifice will be, for 1 have been as keen a sportsman as any of 
you; but the greatness of the sacrifice will only enhance its honour. I believe, 
my lords and gentlemen, that if you would, at this moment, rise as one man — 
if you would yourselves petition for the abolition of all laws which put 
game on a different footing from other property — ^if you would join and sign a- 
general resolution to allow your tenants, great and small, to destroy all game 
found on their lands — if you would have mercy on your idle keepers, who 
now most of them never see the inside of a church, by turning their supe- 
rior talents to some harmless business, in which they might serve God, and 
increase the public wealth — ^you would be honourably confessing your 
past unwisdom — ^you would be offering some atonement for the hundreds 
of miserable wretches who have perished in their sins in your game affrays^ 
—you would be earning, on one point more, the answer of a good con- 
science towards God and man, and be blest by the gratitude and respect of 
the whole nation of En<yland. 



MORAL FORCE CHARTISM.— No. IV. 

WHIG. I have kept my promise and read Edward Miall, and so far from^ 
conceiving any prejudice against him, I feel drawn towards him by 
the spirit in which he writes. Nothing can be better; and nothing certainly 
more important than his object — viz., * reconciliation between the middle and 
labouring classes.' The jealousy and suspicion with which these two now 
look upon each other is most unnatural in itself, and is the chief difficulty, 
the chief peril, and the unspeakable affliction of our time. Edward Miall i» 
a skilful, thoughtful, reasoning writer; and I should judge him to be a just 
and good man, one that ought by all means to be * represented,' if he thinks 
he is not so already. He pleads, however, for others and not for himself, 
and our business is now with his argument alone. He proposes to heal the 
discords of England by means of the suf&age! Any one to whom the subject 
was new, would strain his eyes and ears upon such an announcement. Then 
let us suppose that you and I have had no talk about Suffrage yet, and have 
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never beard of the Charter: that we were only speculatuig upon the means of 
making a discontented nation happy. Edward Miall comes opportunely to 
our assistance, and declares he knows of a drug that will do it. He produces 
his book. The principle he proceeds upon is all in Section 2, entitled 
^ The Suf&age a Right.' The argument is short and close, and metaphysical 
into the bargain, if that is any recommendation in your eyes. So it will not 
take us long to read through. Do you begin. 

Chartist. * That government is made for man, and not man for govern- 
ment, we take to be a self-evident truth; and that *the people are the 
legitimate source of power,' we apprehend to be its proper corollary. We 
take our start from this latter maxim — a maxim which few will be disposed 
to deny, and we think that the way from it to the conclusion that * the Suf- 
frage is the right of all men ' lies through the region of strict argumentation, 
and is neither circuitous nor long.' 

fVhig^, Stop there a moment. It is essential that at the starting point of 
an argument there be no mistake. But consider the vagueness of those 
fundamental maxims. Government was made for man, certainly; but that 
'man was not made for government ' is questionable. Man was surely made 
io be governed. Paternal authority is government — ^the discipline of circum- 
stances is government — ^submission to stronger wills, and to established 
customs, which every man encounters in the world, is government, and 
government of nature's own imposing, under every sky, without one vote 
being asked or offered about it. Man was manifestly made for submission, 
whether he will or not; and therefore I cannot at once allow that he was 
not made for government. Such an abstract postulate is really worth 
«^othing. Then for his second grand maxim that ^ the people are the legiti- 
mate source of power,' however obscure as a general proposition, what it is 
intended to mean is plain enough — viz., that no power is lawful which is not 
in accordance with the will of the people — ^in other words, that the people 
need not obey any power which they themselves have not set up. If this 
be an axioin, he wins without a race. It is the very Q. E. D. itself. But I beg 
to be numbered among ^ the few that are disposed to deny ' this maxim thus 
interpreted: and I beg to suggest to you in general that pure logic will solve 
no human problems: the passions of men and the laws of nature will not be 
squeezed into syllogisms. You assei*t that the people are the only source of 
lawful power — ^and you call that a ^ self-evident truth.' You look at the 
world, and find all kinds of power in force which many people are protesting 
against, and you call that unlawful power, and proceed to * demand a poll.' 
. But, perhaps, there is no power in the world which all the people, or even an 
undoubted majority of them have consented to, except by silent submission* 
.The fact is that some kind of government is necessary to all creatures. The 
instinct of brutes submits to it; and whenever the Reason of man will not 
submit to it, he falls into a condition below that of the brutes, and his theory 
of independence is confuted by the voice of nature! I say, then, that so far 
jour philosopher has made no progress at all. But hear him further. 

Chartist. Well, hear the next sentence I shall read fairly through, with- 
out interrupting it, and then I will hear your objections. Take the whole 
argument at once. It proceeds thus: — 

* When man entei's into a conventional state, and gives up independence 
with a view to protection, a tacit compact, we take it, is effected between 
the several members of society considered as individuals, and society itself 
considered in its collective capacity. He passes away from a state of unitude 
(i( we may coin a word to express oiir meaning with precision,) into a state 
pf aggregation^ as a means to an end — that end comprehending all the 
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advimtages arising firom sodal orden Goreniment ia Ma creature, framed 
ezclosiyelj for his benefit, and invested with powers delegated by himself ta 
answer purposes essential to his welfare. ' I give 70a authority that you 
may give me protection,' is the true interpretation oi the maxim, that * ths 
people are the only l^itimate source of power.' Now a compact suppoaesr 
tibat, whatever else we concede to the covenanting party, we do not, and 
cannot, part with the ultimate right to see that the conditions of tjae agreed 
meet are fulfilled. * * * * We have cleariy a right to demand that 
the thing for which we invest the state with power, be performed by the 
state— road of the fidelity of the state to its trust, we reserve to ourselves ihe 
right of exercising judgment. We reserve it— it is not bestowed upon us 
by govemment--Hit belongs to us irrespectively of all conventional law ; for 
without it conventionalism is a mere contradiction. 

< Here, then, we have one right enjoyed by men in society, having its 
foundations deeper than society itself — the right of diuming from the state 
that it accomplish the ends for which it was originally constituted, and c^ 
judging for th^nselves whether it has accomplished them or no. But this 
right infers another. It infers that they retain the power to give expression 
to that judgment, and that such expression becomes a component element of 
the influence by which government is ultimately controlled. When the 
right remains with us to demand, the right to enforce the demand is pre- 
supposed, and is checked only by the higher laws of morality and religion. 
But subject to such checks, tiiere is but one conceivable method of giving to 
our judgment a practical authority — ^namely, that of allowing it a fair repre* 
eentation in. the national councils. The right, consequently, to be part and 
parcel of the government which exists for us, and whose power is power 
delegated to it by ourselves; in other words, the right to ^orce our view 
of its obligations by proxy — ^i. e., to have our voice in the election of those 
who are to determine upon what is, or what is not, protection is evideniy ante- 
cedent to all conventional arrangement, and must stand or fall with the 
maxim with which we started, * that the people are the only legitimate source 
of power.' If there be any flaw in this chain of reasoning, we profess our- 
selves unable to detect it.' &c. 

Whig, Now, then, we have heard it out. According to the author him- 
self, it all lies there, and I must take leave respectfully to^say, that the 
only substantial sense imbedded in those long sentences lies in those hal^ 
dozen words, where he says that the right to enforce popular demands ' is 
checked by the higher laws of morality and religion.' The whole ques^n 
is reserved by that qualification clause. The rest is mere jargon of the 
schools. Do you really think that with such coinage of the brain you can 
pay your way through the actual world ? Does it bring us one degree 
nearer to the warmth and light of truth ? Those compacts and condittoiis 
assumed between the individual and society, are not only fictions, but what 
is worse, they never could by possibility become ^ts. When did you or I 
^ enter into a conventional state?' At the moment of our birth, I think. 
What independence had we then to give up ? and when we came to years of 
discretion, did anybody ask us to choose between nature and society? ex if 
unasked we had declared for nature, and removed our neighbour's land- 
mark, how would your other high contracting party have taken it? Many 
gentlemen do assert their independence in that symbolical manner, and 
and society gives them in chaise to the first policeman it meets, and follows 
that up with other proceedings, indicating a total unconsciousness of the 
original rights of man. Mr. Miall's logic will b^oid backwards wiiliout 
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fereaking. To every contract there must be two fr^ ?i?TSdft>Sd- 
tiesj bnt in the imiinary social contract the individual ^^J° "^^^^^J. 
enc^ to withhold, and society has no Ucence of outlawry to 8™^ J^here 
fore, when they agree together, it is not by dioice, but by ";®^*y^ij! 
in^vidual cai^ot have the world *« J^^^^l »^^^»«*y ,^!^* ^^ 
itself for his particular convenience. Society is und«r no o^^l^*!^^^" ^ 
for having b^n born under its wing, but he is under gfeat obhgaUonto 
s^ety for having protected him from wild beasts and wild "^e^. f "^^^^ 
uncoiLious yeafs of his childhood. No creature comes into the world so 
5S rtKrd of the creation. Every infant g^*^*'^^ J2«' 
absolute power of every adult generation, and every adult g«°_^«'^ /"^e 
ceeds to a compUcated inheritance of kws, customs, and con Jtaons, the 
wisdom and the folly, the rights and the wrongs, &e choice and t»^e destiny, 
rf^that have gone before them in the world. Men have the "^sj^^ct, the 
wXthe right, 4d the might to associate, and every easting society, ?^^ 
mS assumi for your comf^ rests in fact upon Uie consent of » °»^«^2^ 
if not, there woid be civil war. In Engknd, Wales, and Scotiand, tb^ 
are eighteen miUions of people. These. «>U««^;«ly ',"* XT tr^atfS 
by thilaws and the powers that be; and the idea «f * ?<^^.f ^^^^l 
tween every individual of them and the state, is more l"di W ^ you ^ 
think of it for a moment^ than a trwty between each particular sheep ana 

* cS<. Well, I never thought of hearing first principles so oooUy 4* 
poiTor To be'sure, that secfnd chaptor of ^iaUls lK)ok w^ n^e^ q^te 
pain to mej but I knew beforehand that we Aod a right to the suffrage, an* 
took for granted he knew how to prove it. , 

«^«r. But I think you begin to. have some doubts abo^t *l«it "low, an^ 
perhapfyou may discover, by%nd by, that MiaU has not faded for want of 
ability, but because he had no case. , ^ , „„»„„» nf mv 

Chartist At any rate, you have done your b^ *» »•«««« .^ J^ if .SI 
liberty, and I suppose I must agree to be starved or transported, as it may 
please the Whig powers to decree. t, * ♦i.^ ^i^ht nf reaist- 

^ Whig. Eemlmber, I have laid down nothing »^«* ^^ "f^*"^ f^o* 
ance. Mali's logic would sanction rebeUion upon tl"^^'^*^* P"^^°^ 
saving the chedJof moratUy and «i«^. ^^""^ "^ittet^n u2 
would be among the first to feel the force of But the que^n ^^^^^^ 
has not been of the right to resist, but of the ng^*«,^^- • L^ *^ 
everybody cannot govern every body; but if everybody has *e nght to vote 
for governors, and also the right to resist- them whenever they dont ^ve 
s^tiE^^^oomes to nothinf short of that. Men «.d '^^^'^^ 
ever, are not the most ductile of materials under the hands of a scho^ 
Serpent gained, and keeps its footing in the world »>y ^P^^^f. ^^ «X 
SLg strongCT than logic-by necessity, helplessness, and liabit-J^ ft* 
& G^and the-fefrof jist men. But if you will fo?«^.*5«„„''^ 
«^ent7ut, I think you c^miot fail to perceive the contw^«5jon ftat^ 
involved in the doctrine of self-goverm-cnt as y*"? .^^Vmore dS- 
presentation of the popular will be the right pnn«ple, ^^ f «^. PJ^ 
feet the representation of it the better; the *'"^ f »^^* °Srt 
must be superior to the will of a smaU one; but t^^e most pe^ 
representation possible would be that of the will of oj^'^ll^ f"^ 
caLthe House of Commons would be an exact ^Py "Vf'^f'" *JjS 
British people without any government at aUl If aU '»^?'' ^^^^"^^ J° 
fact, as welf as in theory-ie|ual in strength and in s«u,e, >^/f "« J^*^ 
knowledge, and never came into collision with each other,— then a govern- 
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inent by universal suffrage would be a perfect government ; but is it not 
clear, that in such an harmonious community, no government whatever 
could be required ? Every man would go right by nature. But is that 
our case under the sun? Would not men left to themselves fight like the 
bears and wolves,. and live in perpetual barbarism? Suppose a community 
of cannibals aspiring to mount the ladder of civilization, and decking te 
begin according to the most scientific European theory — viz., representation 
of the universal will by means of universal voting. Now, the will of every 
man among them is simply to eat, but not to be eaten, and the constitutional 
problem would be to give expression and effect to that public will, so as to 
produce universal satisfaction. 

Chartist Nonsense ! You know we are talking of civilized lands. 

Whig. Then you have your doubts whether complete suffrage would dio 
for the Cannibal Islands ? But I say there are cannibals among the most 
civilized people, and among all ranks and classes of them : cannibals that, 
if gathered together, would outnumber both Chartists and Repealers ! Are 
there not men and women innumerable everywhere, who want to be beasts 
of prey and not beasts of burden? — ^who want to take and not to give? — to 
tax, and not to be taxed? — ^to be served, and not to serve? — ^to rule, and not to 
be ruled? — ^to think and speak and act as they like, but not to let anybody 
else do the same? Are there not bishops that want to prey upon canons? 
and voluntaries that want to prey upon both? Are there not producefs, 
merchants, and exchangers, in all kinds, who want to sell dear, and buy 
cheap? Are there not monopolists, protectionists, economists, and com- 
munists — one and all for the main chance? Finally, are there not sects that 
want to put down free thinking, and factions that want to put down free 
speaking? You dream that all these vices are peculiar to the governing 
classes. I say they pervade all classes; and that this general selfishness of 
mankind, which some politicians would make the basis of republican govern- 
ment, is the very thing which makes all government so difficult, and which 
makes any government at all necessary! Depend upon it, if the theory of self- 
government wiU not hold in the rudest stage of society, it will not hold in any 
stage short of the Millennium ! and Universal Suffrage must wait for the age of 
universal virtue ! A theory which is not good in the abstract is no theoiy at aU. 
Government is entirely a question of time, place, and circumstance. Human 
society is a long, painful, and laborious growth; and the beginnings, ad- 
vances, backslidings, disasters, sudden starts, accumulating experience, and 
continual progress of it upon the whole, are depicted in the history of na- 
tions. Civilization can never make a beginning except under the lee of 
Bome political breakwater — that is to say, some kind of coercive order, which 
is generally found in the natural authority of the strongest head and hand. 
I marvel how anybody can glance over a history, a globe, or a chronological 
chart, and continue to dream that government is a simple theorem, or 
scientific machine, which, once adjusted, will go of itself— insomuch, that if 
Shem, Ham, and Japhet had only known the Charter, the * undeluged 
earth ' n^ight have jumped at once, and for ever, into one perfect and blessed 
republic! 

Chartist I must call you back to sober fact. The history of civib'zation, 
once more, is the history of liberty. 

Whig. The history of civilization coincides with the history of liberty 
for a long way down certainly. In rude and martial ages, when power 
means despotic will, liberty means /aw, means protection by charter or 
franchise, first for one class of men, and then for another, against imprison- 
ment> extortion, torture, and death, at the caprice of some ruffian chieftain. 
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The growing strength of the Commons, the sanctuaries of the church, the 
corporate privileges of industry and trade, slowly curbed and mollified in 
Europe the tyrany of kings, the rapine of barons, and the insolence of all 
irresponsible power. So far liberty and civilization were almost one and 
the same thing. But in later times, and in countries where government is 
regulated entirely by law, and laws are open to free comment and discus- 
sion, and subject to the revision of popular senates, liberty requires a more 
exact and careful definition. Certainly, to represent the * majesty of the 
people ' as above the law, or, according to that modified fiction we hear so 
much of, above all laws which everybody has not consented to, is to set 
liberty against civilization, and to dissolve the frame of society. 

Chartist, We never held the consent of everybody to be necessary to the 
validity of laws, but only the consent of a majority of the people, wliich caa 
only be ascertained by Universal Suffrage. 

Whig. But unless a majority has some virtue in it beyond that of num- 
bers, the smallest majority must be as decisive as the largest against any 
minority; for we ai'e talking of right and not of strength; so that if you had 
all the adult males of England assembled on Salisbury Plain, and divided 
them into two equal bodies, and then added one to either side, and bade that 
side appoint a government, and it did so, nem. con., the problem would be 
solved, and all would be right. 

Chartist, Bight, as you say, against any minority. But you don't mean 
that any assembly of men, great or small, has not some moral sense, and 
some rational judgment in it? 

Whig, I mean, that whatever of moral or rational judgment may enter 
into the decisions of a multitude, is in no respect a quality of its numbers. 
A majority, as such, has no judicial attributes; on the contrai*y, in any 
promiscuous assemblage whatever, the weight of judgment will ever be 
found in the nunority. 

Chartist, Then, according ta you, the minority should be crowned; the 
last should win, even when every man rides his own donkey. 

Whig, Not at all. Don't you see the question really decided by polls is 
one of might, and not of right. It is a more civilized mode of fighting. 
Bude men decide almost every dispute by the sword. More cultivated men 
decide many disputes by putting them to the vote, which is doubtless a very 
improved method. But still it settles no more than the question of sti*ength. 
When applied to the choice of a government, it decides only what will be 
submitted to or approved of; not what is best. So far so good in practice; 
but let your ideas on the subject be clear and sound. Your error, as a 
Chartist, lies in attributing to suffrage, as a test of the merit of govern- 
ment, the virtue which really belongs to suffi*age as a test of the popularity 
of government Have I not said that I will stand by suff'rage, and even 
extend it? I allow it has many . advantages. It is a feeler of the public 
pulse. It can ascertain the will, though not the sense, of the people; and 
settles many a question peaceably that could otherwise only be settled by 
the sword. These are the direct and unquestioned benefits of suffrage. 
Indirectly, also, it promotes peace, as long as people think they are settling 
something more than questions of strength by it. We know that the phy- 
sical force is on the side of the many, and therefore it is indispensable in the 
government of men that authority should rest not only upon what is right, 
but upon what is generally believed to be right. StiU, fdl mistaken beliefs 
ought to be cleared away and get rid of as fast as conveniently may be; and 
your mistaken belief as to the rights of suffrage, shared as it is by million^ 
is full of present mischief and future peril to this and many other countries. 
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Government founded wholly upon suffrage, and cut adrift from prescription, 
reverence, faith, and fear, has its history at this moment written in blood! 
No sufirage can get France out of the scrape which the theory of suffrage 
has ^ot her into. The sword is now for her the very sceptre of righteous- 
ness! ' When liberty is confounded with will, the end is inevitable anarchy; 
for there is no such thing as a unity of will among millions of undisciplined 
men. I submit to you, then, that the only kind of self-government which 
cannot fail to prosper, is that which we hear too little of at political meet* 
ings— viz., every man's government of himself ! With the progress of that 
kind of sdf-govemment the representative system will work better and 
better — otherwise, worse and worse. A moral majority would be something 
to the purpose! If all the labourers of England, for example, would 
but abjure gin, and if those who make high wages, and all who ma^e com- 
fortable wages, would lay them out prudently for the good of their wives 
and children, and lay tip a store beforehand, they would cure more poverty, 
and suppress more crime, than all the poor-rates, charities, judges, and gaols 
in the land can do. Never forget gin when you are reckoning up the 
grievances of the poor. I apologize for no aristocratic sins, prejudices, or 
fdlies; I defend no abuses of power; I resist no changes that you can prove 
to be for the better. But I say that a representative government wiU and 
must represent the folly as well as the wisdom of a nation; and that no con- 
stitutional reform will be availing that is not supported by a moral reform. 
The greatest public evil of our time, and the grand root of political discon- 
tent at all times, is the disproportion between profitable employment and 
numbers, between food and months. Whether this be curable or incurable 
by government, is the most vexed and doubtful question of the day; but 
there is no doubt that it depends infinitely more upon the moral habits of 
the people themselves, than upon the best or the worst laws. The history 
of human civilization, from its earliest dawn, down to printing and steam, 
suggests that the love of liberty is designed by Providence to be the chief 
incentive and instrument of popular culture. Rude and early times are 
the times of individual pre-eminence and authority-*- the times of 
heroes, priests, and prophets; not improperly called the 'heroic ages.' 
God sometimes raises up among die rudest people, in their darkest hour, a 
hero king, and no one questions hi$ right divine. But when religion and 
commerce have created a people, in the modem sense of the word, and 
literature has awakened a national mind : when free towns and free states 
have been founded, and the Commons have attained to the election of their 
rulers: the quality of the choice must depend upon the wisdom of the 
ehoosers, and no constitutional engineering can make a popular government 
better than its materials. • Philosophy, religion, and liberty, support each 
other,' and beyond this I will not venture to forecast for you the fortunes of 
democracy. 

Chartist I hardly know what to think of all this— it sounds more like 
divinity than politics; but there may be some sense in it, and I wiU con- 
aider. 

There is nothing so revolutionary, because there is nothing so unnaturaV 
and so convulsive to society, as the strain to keep things fixed, when all the 
world is by the very law of its execution in eternal progress; and the coarse 
of all the evils of the world may be traced to that natural but most deadly 
error of human indolence and corruption, that our business is to preserve and 
not to improve. It is the ruin of us all alike— individuals, schools, and 
nations.*--ARi^oiJ>. 
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There are times when ears and hearts close up, when every truth is a dream 
good at best for children, when all speech is useless to the oppressors as well 
&s to the oppressed. Injustice heaps itself up in silence, nothing fearing. 
There are times when Providence reserves to herself the right of acting 
alone, secretly, at the bottom of things, from whence men's souls have with- 
drawn themselves. Men listen to you no longer; they have too much to do. 
But justice continues to work underhand, and to prepare her reprisals; for 
all the gold in the world has not yet bought, at ite well-spring, that sovereign 
conscience which is eternally bom again from the death of all individual 
conscience. Her work grows never weary amid the weariness of men, 
nothing is ever a thing done and past for her, and injustice fulfilled is but 
the beginning of justice. Poor creatures! what boots it after all that they 
should have spent lo much exertion to corrupt all things? Providence they 
have not yet bought over. — Edqab Quinbt. 



HINTS IN HEXAlkCETERS. 

Be not common as salt, and be not scarce as the gold dust. 
Buy not the bird in the air, and buy not the fish in the water. 
Hast thou mounted the pulpit, thou art not therefore a preacher. 
Oft in the fiats will the hillock itself esteem for a mountain. 



Never the game ends well, which the fire b^ins with the cotton. 

Be not as smoke, high mounting, and yet in reality worthless. 

Be as the stars, the highest themselves reflect in the water. 

When what thou wiliest befals not, thou then must will what befalleth. 

Lo, this world is a carcase^ and dogs, who gather around it. 

If thou fearest the sparrows, beware and sow not the millet. 

Lies thy cart in the mire, thy road will be shown thee by thousands. 

Hold not the dogs far off, what time with the wolf thou art supping. 

Have thou care of his claws, what time thou art riding the lion. 

Nourish ever thy steed as a friend, as an enemy mount him. 

Not till the wells are dry, men know God's gift in the water. 

Be not thou ostrich-like, which is neither a bird nor a camel. 

Dust which the sheep stir up, for the eyes of the wolf is like eyesalve. ' 

Close thine eyes with the blind, and go thou lame with the halting. 

Life of man is a dream, and death from that dream the awaking* 
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We desire Leartilj to tboiik the friends who hare explained to ns, in letters full of frankness 
and kindness, the blunders which have caused our failure; as well as those who have 
encouraged us to proceed. We cannot reply to either in better words than these, which we 
have received from a much vidued contributor — ^words which express, we believe, the senti- 
ments of all who have taken any part in conducting The Politics for the People, 

L'ENVOL 

Phophets nqr prophets' sons were we; 

We had no outward call 
To preach before earth's family 

The troths that touch them all. 
^The deep convictions of the hearty 

Our warrant sole were they; 
So up we rose to take our part. 

And who shall say us Nay? 

A pledge we to our country brought. 

The pledge of those who share 
In that great heritage of thought 

To which mankind is heir. 
We knew our purpose firm assured. 

So we laid down the stake; 
No fear lest we, by deed or word, 

That plighted troth should br^ak! 

And now 'tis o'er, the work begun 

To others we resign: 
Though forced to leave it thus undone. 

Why should our hearts repine? 
It may be that a scattered spark. 

E'en from the smouldering tow. 
Has fired some soul amid the dark. 

With sympathetic glow. 

Oh, yes! if aught that we have penned. 

In essay or in song, 
Has led one spirit to befriend 

The weak against the strong, 
To frown on none whose zeal would seek 

A cure for human pain, 
Albeit you judge them frail and weak. 

We have not worked in vain! 

And so we part, henceforth to move 

Each in his several sphere; 
Yet shall it be a bond of love 

Thus to have laboured here. 
And whensoe'er again we meet, 

For evil chance or good, 
One memory shall at least be sweet, 

Our three-months' brotherhood! 
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N? 16. SUPPLEMENT FOR JULY, 1848, { o«e^«t. 



RECOLLECTIONS AND CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM 
MILWARD. — PART IL 

[firra/iim.—In Supplement for June, p. 176, line 28, for • be owed to your father/ rtad ' your ftither 
owed to him.*] 

CHAPTER I. 

MY child! will these confessions make you despise me ? I hope not. But 
I must run the risk. I wish you to know her whose story I am trying 
to recollect. You cannot, except you know something of me, also. 

I told you that I returned suddenly to my father's house. Susan opened 
the door for me. She had been ill. Her mistress was gone for a few weeks 
into the country, and she was spending the time with her uncle. 

She was paler and thinner, but much more beautiful than I had ever seen 
her before. Not only her countenance, but her form, seemed to me so much 
more perfect than I had been used to think it. I felt as if I had for the first 
time seen her in womanhood. Yet she was twenty-four when we parted, 
and was not yet twenty-six. Whence had come the change? Was she 
really different, or had I become more of a man? 

But was I not overwhelmed with shame at the sight of her ? I had not 
time to think about shame. She welcomed me with the freshest, simplest 
surprise and joy. There were no explanations. It was not till the evening, 
when I was going to bed, that I said in a very low voice, ^ Susan, can you 
forgive me ?' If she heard me, she only answered by shaking my hand 
more heartily than before. 

I felt that she saw an alteration in me. I was not the light talker I had 
been. I spoke of the poor people's sufferings, as one who felt them. It was 
clear that my whole mind was occupied about the way of improving their 
condition. I told her that I would rather lose my right hand now than 
sell myself to a House-of-Commons man. She had taught me that. Her 
face glowed, and her eyes glistened. Was it a sin to keep back another 
part of my opinions, which I knew would have damped all her pleasure ? 

She spoke to me often of Mary Nugent, taking it for granted that I had 
been already to see her, and asking me why we did not marry at once ; she 
was sure it would be better for us both. I evaded her questions. At length, 
the day but one after my arrival, she said, * William, my mistress is returned, 
and expects me back this evening. Mary lives within a mile of the park. 
You shall take me home, and pay her a visit.' 

* I will take you home, Susan,' I said. 

What an evening that was !— just in the end of April; the hedgerows 
sending out the first shoots of spring; the air beginning to be full of the 
scents of early flowers; the moon bright and clear. Our path lay through 
the wood along the river's bank. Susan's face was full of quiet joy. 

* It seems/ she said, * as if we were children again, William. I could 
No. 16. 
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tbinkk .time yk4«t» wer^ these irbiclx ire used ta gf^er b«f tqget^«r^ 

fifteen yctri ago/ 

*^ *^ Great changes have befallen us since then." 

* Changes to give God thanks for ! What a delight it has been to me to 
see the change in you. I was sure that the true self in you would come out/ 

* You would not think so, if ygu knew aH.' 

' I know that you arQ ten hundred tunes fitter to make dear Mary a good 
husband than you ever were before*' 

* Don't talk to me of Mary.' 

^ Why may I not talk of her ? I have prayed for blessings upon you 
very often.' 

* No blessing to me from her, Susan, whatever you have prayed.' 

* What do you mean ?" 

* Exactly what I say. I told her the truth, which I ought to have told 
you before this time. I told her I was a Socialist ; so she renounced me.* 

* Mary has renounced you !' 

* To be sure she has. At first, when I spoke to her of my new opinions, 
she seemed pleased. She thought, I believe, that they would help us to 
ride in a earriage, and be fine people. I told her it was much more likely 
they would bring one of us into a prison. Then she saw my widkedness, 
and wished me good mornings as all judicious and pious young women would.' 

* You are become a Socii^st,' she said, in a sad voice> * William.' 

* There it is, you are as much shocked as she was, and probably with 
better reason — for you knew what the word means^ and she did not.' 

* I know very little. I thought a Socialist meant, one who says that we are 
made what we are by the people about us, and tbe things which happen to us.' 

* And suppose a Socialist were that ?' 

* How can he think God will help him to overcome the world and himself ?' 
*And supposing the poor Socialist — I mean, supposing I, William 

Milward — did not think God could or would help hia to overcome the 
world and himself ?' 

* I would give my heart's blood to save him from such despair »' 
We walked on a few steps in silence. 

' Yes, Susan,' I said, at length, *I don't doubt that you would be ready to 
die for my sake, and for the sake of many besides me. That would not 
help me much. There is something else that you would not do for me.' 

* What is that ?' she said, faintly. 

^ You will not live for me. And I should be a scoundrel to ^k it of you — 
I, who have doubted you, distrusted you, preferred that g^Lrl to you — % who 
must hereafter be cast off by all.' 

* Who are going to cast you off, William ? 

* Everybody — and what do I care for everybody ? You will do it, Susan. 
That is the one dark, horrible thought ; for, oh, if you could tell what the 
remembrance of you had been to me — how many times I have said to myseif, 
when I have been ready to do a wicked thing. How would Susan think of 
me if she knew of it ? If you could guess how I have loved you — how I 
love you now ' 

af I knew all that ' 

* What then?' 

* Then I should say, William, in God's holy nam£^ I will be yours, for 
better and worse, now and for ever.' 

I caught her in my arms. She almost threw herself -into them. As I 
held her, she looked up and said, < But you know what a scold I am. Do 
you think you can bear me, William ?' The answer, which I gave with 
my lips, but not in words^ how true I thought it at that time! 
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CHAPTER n. 

Susan had only heard faint rnmoura of mj Spcialiam. Her illness and 
solitude at my father's house preveiKted her from having the detff and aecu- 
t9te in&rniaitloii. of wMch it seems aE the neighbours were possessed. It 
was generally imderstoi^d that I badi opened a eommumty of wires somewheie 
IB BirmJT^ham;. that I had aisked Mary Nugent to^ join it; that she had 
▼ktaoosiy declined ; and that I had in consequence broken her hea>rt. 
These tidings, or something of the kind, Mr. 'Hewitt had duly conveyed to 
Miss Newbolt before Susan's return* . ^ 

I can only guess what a shock this young lady must have experienced 
when the maid against whom wise people had often warned her, and 
whom, rashly trusting to her own experience and her cousin's discernment 
>in fiffaceSy she had believed to be tdmest an dngel, told her with her own 
lips that she wa» betrothed to such a m<»ister. The effects of the eommum- 
eatkot I learnt, but imperfectly, a week after. 

Susan was again at my father's. She received me lovingly, but somethic^ 
was evidently sitting heavily at her heart. 

^ Yoa repent of those beautiful words^ Susan : ikej were too good jto 
be true.' 

* Do I repent ? I was just going to tdl you that there was nothing in tbe 
way of our being joined to each other as soon as you please. Our father 
gives us his blessing—and now there is no one else,' ^esaid, in a low^ 
voice. 

* Yes, I knew how it would be; Miss Newbc^t, whom you love so much, 
has cast you off!' 

She burst into tears: ' I do love her,' she said, ^ with all my heart. There 
is not a truer, braver^ nobler lady than that in England.' 

* And you lose her for me I' 

* It was not that whieh made me sad — ^indeed, it was not, WUliam. But 
she is going to be married.' 

^ Tlukt is a hard fate for any young woman, certainly.' 

* No; it is no* a hard fate— it is a very blessed.— or rather it is no fate at 
all. I am sure marriages are of God, William!' 

* "Well, I will not dispute with you about that now: but if you think so, 
why are you more grieved that Miss Kewbolt should be married thao that 
Siraan Milward should V 

* Oh I but such a husband!' 

* Who? Mr. Davenport? ' 

* Mr. DaveEq)ortr she said, colouring. ^ No; would it were! What made 
yott think of him?' 

* Simply because I know he takes a great interest in her, and is her cousin.^ 

* Yes!' she said, * he does take a great interest in her. Perh^>s he feels 
to her more like a father than a cou^. ' Ab, he would be a help to her, 
indeed! But that Mr. Merton ' 

* Mr. Merton, the member?' 

* Yes I how his handsome vacant face haunts me. My dear, dear mistress I' 

* He is very religious, Susan.* 

* Is he? I am glad to hear it. But his rdigion frightened me more than 
any part of him.' 

*Wfay?* 

* It seemed as if he had learnt it for the election— or to court my fiiis- 
tress with.' 

' Did you tell her so? ^ 
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I was very rude — very wrong. It was so riglit of her to be angry! 
When she told me the name, I threw myself at her feet, and clasped her 
hands, and said, * O Lord, mightily defend her!' 

' It must have sounded very strange from you.' 

< ^d yet — dear, kind creature that she is — she kissed me as we parted, 
and said, sobbing — ' We must ask help for each other, Susan.' 

It seemed wonderful to me then — ^it has seemed more wonderful since — 
that the maid should see the perils of the mistress so clearly, and the mistress 
the maid's. 



CHAPTER in. 

In a month we were married. We were to spend a few months at my fa- 
ther's, till his house and farm were disposed of; then he was to go with us 
to London, where there was an opening for me in a good retail business. 
Henry was to be my apprentice. 

Those months in the country! — ^what a time they were in my life! None 
of the farmers about noticed us, but little cared I for that Susan was every- 
thing to me; I felt no craving for any society but hers. How much more 
did I find her than I had ever dreamed of. Such ardent affections! — ^Mrs. 
Hewitt thought she was all ice — ^such hearty mirth! What treasures she 
discovered to me in my own self — they must always have been there, but I 
knew not of them. 

My Socialism! where was that? I cannot tell. Susan did not scold it 
away, in spite of her threatenings. On the contrary, when I spoke of 
the different plans for making society anew, she listened with the deepest 
interest. Sometimes ^he asked a question which puzzled me; but in general 
I was surprised to find how much she sympathized with me. Indeed, she 
seemed to have more hope than I had. ' We cannot establish co-operative 
societies here,' she said, * William; but we may do something. We can get 
some of the people to work in a more friendly spirit together; to help each 
other, and to lay by their earnings.' And so we did. She pretended — for 
there were times when she was not quite honest — that it was I who sug- 
gested the different schemes — and that she only set the women upon thinking 
about them. But the people were wise enough to see through the cheat, 
and blessed her directly, and me for her sake. She did something in these 
six months; if she had given away a thousand pounds, perhaps she would 
not have been more usefuL 

My doctrines we did not say much about — I should have been a bad 
defender of them if I had tried. I had one who loved me heartily and en- 
tirely; one I could call my own. What were all my theories about marriage 
to that blessed fact? I should like to have caught the fellow who would 
have claimed a share in that possession, or who would have told me that I 
should be happier for having an interest in any other. The church had 
bound us; I had hated it cordially before, but for that act I loved it; I 
seemed to understand what it existed for. Perhaps it might be the thing I 
was wanting to get established. Susan did not tell me so, but she seemed 
to feel it so herself. She believed in God, I saw, with all her heart, and I 
cannot tell by what charm, she brought me to believe, too— even to pray. 

Wonderful time! — but how much more wonderful did it become when she 
told me I was to be a father! How indifferent I felt to crowds and masses 
of people then. That one unborn thing, how it absorbed my feelings and 
fancy. Surely an unspeakable life, an eternity must be hidden there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

We were in London some months before our boy was bom. A strange 
place to forget crowds in, and to fix our minds on a single object! Susan 
feh tbe contradiction more than I did. I could walk through Cheapside 
and the Strand without thinking of anything but the business I was about, 
or any chance curiosity that might come in the way. To her, there was 
in those streets a pressure of life and death, which seemed to take away her 
breath. I do not mean that it hindered her from doing the things whicli 
she had to do, or from being cheerful in my presence. She would point 
out to me with delight the beautiful points of view that strike one so frequently 
in the London streets; the masses of clouds on which the setting sun was 
resting; the moonlight upon the river; with a thousand wonders more proper 
to a dty, which escaped me wholly if she did notjcall my thoughts to them. 
But I often found her crying when she was alone. 

^ Are you afraid for our Utile one?' I would sometimed ask her. 

*No,' she said, * I am sure it will be cared for by a wiser and more loving 
parent than you or me, William. But, oh, these poor people! What are 
they doing? Whither are they going? Who is thinking of them?' 

^ You begin to feel that GU>d is not caring for them as he does for 
little children. You used to be angry when I said that.' 

* Thank you, William, for reproving me; I deserve it. But it is hard 
to keep one's fmth in a place like this.' 

My father fell ill just before her confinement. She nursed him till he 
died. His last words to me were — * God help you to take care of that 
treasure, my boy.'* I thought I had lost that treasure in the illness that 
followed. How good for her if I had! When she was getting better she 
spoke in a way I ^d not understand, about tbe birth of a child. It seemed 
to her to be Hfe coming through death; and she said it made a great many 
things plain that had before been bard. And when the little blue-eyed 
creature was actually looking into our faces, she would sometimes quote 
those words out of the New Testament-^^ He that receiveth such a little' 
one in my name receiveth me.' I did not the least know what she meant; 
but when I watched her face as it rested upon her arm, and drew life from 
her breast, I felt sure that she knew, though I did not. 

He went away from us, that boy, just when he was beginning to put 
words tc^ether. He was climbing up my knee, and pulling my hair in the 
morning; when I came back at night a frightful cough was choking him. 
He never left his mother's knees after that. I believe the loss of him made 
a change in my whole existence. Susan, I suppose, knew that it would; 
for she never worked so hard before to cheer me. I do not think she could 
have shed a tear if she had not seen me. But i^e wept with me, and 
seemed as if the grief was far more mine than hers. And yet what was the 
child to me? A pretty living^toy, whidi I had the pleasure of calling mine. 
He was a portion of her own self-— more so than ever. If she felt giving 
him birth like her own death, what a deeper plunge was this! ^ But we gave 
him up to death,' she said, * at the font in the church— to death and resur- 
rection. And, surely, both are for us, as well as him.' 

^ Death, Susan — death I believe and know. But resurrection?' 



CHAPTER V. 

We were sitting one evening, five weeks after our boy's death, in our little 
parlour at tea. With us were Henry, and two other young men, who 
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served in the shop. Susan wiiis talkiag to ^em, as she always did, with 
great cheerfulness. I was silent and moody,, reading the newspaper, my 
qres afteni wanderii^ to the plaoe where Willy used to sit. I came to thkr 
paragraph — ^ To-jnorr<ifw a iectare will be deliveied at thie ■■ UtO^ 

-— -— Street, on the meaiia of redressing the existing evils of aodelj. After 
the leeture thero will be a ddbate«' 

I read it ont^ and said, looking at Susan, ^ I shall attend that.' 
She was aiieat for a nunute, and th^i said, ^ WUl you not tsiod me 
with you?' 

Henry looked ast<mi8lied. The young men ^(Hily after left the room. 
- * What did 3^ott mean, Susan, by wlttt you said jufi* bow? You don't 
^appose I ahoold carry you to a Socialist meeting?' 

* Why not? Are not women admitted? ' 

^ Oh, yes! For aught I know, one of then may give the lecture.' 

* A woman! ' 

* Very likdy. So you see it is not a plaoe where you would widi to 
be seen.' 

* Why should not I wish to be seen anywhere widi my husbondP she 
said, coming behind my chair, and putting her arm round my neck. ' And. 
William,' sbe added, ^ why is it that you do not read the newspaper to me 
now? You know how much interest I take in it.' 

^Youdo?" 

* Yes, in every part of it, even the debates. Did not you know tiaatP 

^ No, Susan ; Ithought the Bible was for women, the newspaper for loen.' 

* I shall not keep the Bible to mys^f, nor let you keep the newspaper/ 
she said, playfully taking it out of my hand. ^Oh,, what 13 this?' as her 
eye fell upon the lirt of Inrtibs — ^ the Honourable Mra. Mertcm of a boy. 
atilirbonu My poor, dear lady! what a trial diat will be to ber! What 
a Uessittgif the child had been given to bar]' 

^Itis nothing to them, Suduin,' I said. 

* Nothing to berl Oh, if you knew how she loves diflfirenl' 

* Wit& horses, and carriages, -and die park, and the oper% and tfador 
fa^uonable preacher on Scmdays, whataignifies a baby?' 

^I do not Hke to hear yon sp^ so, Winiam. Itis not right; it is not 
true. Surely, rich people have hearts a» well as we. What we have fdt 
efaould make' us feel ibr them.' 

< You must hear many more encb thinga from me, Susan, bdfere y^m 
have done with me. Their hearts I — stufTl You read aboot them in the 
atories that their ehaplains or their ibotmen write about tbem; but whoa 
do they e\aer show them towarda us ?' 

^ I havefelt MrsL Jf erton's kindness Torf, very often.' 
- * Yea ; how leoiish you were to throw it away for a poOT devil 1^ me! 
jChetnith i«, StBan, we can't bave both. We may keep the fine people's 
^ood-wtli, and be^ilse to ouraelines ; or we may part with that, and be just 
to our own dass and tbe TniBerable peo;4e below us.' 

*3>t us be that, Wiilxam, whatev^ we give up. But, oh, do not let ns 
love our ieliow-creBt«reB out of spites No good will oome of tsuch love.' 



CHAPTER VI. 
I DATE many things from that conversation. It was the beginning of dark 
days. I went to the lecture. /Susan, as ^le had proposed, went with me. 
Several of my old friends were there. They reproached me, gently how- 
era-, witih: having been so long away from fliem. Two or tfcree wafted 
IWtoie w«h^. One of them, Igbt. Wffliami^ was a stout^ hard-lfeaturednW, 
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<^ p\y €fwn trMfeei who htd beea in^i^Yideiitv and suffisred great losses, and^ 
had been much soured bj them. Attothor was a clever young linendrapcsv 
who made ftin of a great -deal that he heard ; and, though ^e called hiawelf 
a Socialist^ evidentiy did not bdieve half or a quarter of the system* The 
third, Edwiu;d Haimer, was a youog mechanic, shy ax»d awkward, fout with- 
a noble forehead, and eyes of fire. He eould aot bear the jests of the 
Imendraper. The Sodafist faith was to him life and death. They 
ai^&ed Susan how ^e liked the lecture. The yomng scdOTer, having . 
guessed from her answer thai she only approved of part, pointed out what 
struck him as the absurdities and exaggerations, and ooncloded with 
sayii^ that he supposed we should go on at last much as we had done. 
' I trust n6t,' she said, very solemnly. The young mechanic looked at her a 
minute, quite fixed hy amiething that he saw in her eomntenanee. * You 
did agree with lis, on the whole,' he said, eagerly. ' I tbought,' she^id, < what 
a oomfoit it wonM have been to the lecturer to bdwve that God would 
surely work with na when we €e^ to reform his own world.' The cutler 
laughed ; the yo^ng linendraper shrugged hia shoulders; but the mechanic 
kept his eyes upon her» as if he would read into her scad, or as if she knew 
the secret of his. 

^ You did not like the lecture, Susan,' I said, when we were alone. ' I 
thought it so very reasonaUe and modei^ajte.' 

^ I did like,' ahe said, *a great pajrt of it. How true his description was 
of our rivalry with each other! How I felt itHwt iie said of the sympathies 
whieh ought to exist between fdlow workers.' 

* But you waated. him to have put in a Mttie religion— -just as Mr. MertOQ: 
xwed fo do in his speeches.' 

' I think I shottld have been about as mmek dispieaaed as j<m, William, if 
he had pii^ in such reiigiom' 

' You would not mind my bdng a little hit of m Socialist if I dad not go 
thoroughly aokA. heartiiy into itT 

^ I prefer thoroughness and heartiness in «very thing* How mndi more 
I sympathize with thathooeat young man ^^lan wi^1i« other, who discovered 
€0 many faults in ererythii^ he h^rdi' 

* I thought you^mpafthi^ed wiiii that young man.' : 

^Oh, yes I I am sure^he loves truth, and will not miss it I should like 
to see more of hxtaJ' 

\ Would you believe it ? — iheaid words awakened a feeling in me which i 
had not knowii Bince we were married. I had been upeet. The lecturer 
saftd nothing abou^ marrii^. If he had Bpt^Ken of it as Sociaiists are wont to 
dp^ he would have. made me angry. But . his silence set me thinking upon 
the sulijeet. I do not know tlttt I had ever dianged my ^iews upon it. Some* 
how th^ had been ^x>len from me. Sueaa had done me this wrong. After 
ail, perha^ I had fao&k mislaken in thinking that I could tnxst her afiectiooL . 
Would not circumstances change the heart of any man or woman?, 
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HoMS was not to me what it had been; I was. very <^ten away at socialist, 
meetings. Susan always received my friends most kindly; but foe some rea- 
sons I was beginning not to like their coming. I knew what notions they had 
on — ^in short, I was not sorry that I was obliged to make rather a Ioq^.: 
journey for the sake of my business.. JL.agreed to circulate socialist tracts 
Oft my way, and to see ^at I could do in producing, a fe^ng in favour of 
opr ojinioBS in the ^fierent townnf ^o which I went . Susan was tp^ake caia : 
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of the shop. I wiU give you some of the letters I had from her. wbUe I was 
away. -— — 

' London is a sadly dull place since you left, dearest friend. I thought I 
knew what you were to me before, now I find I did not But I will not 
waste time in murmurs. Thank God that you are only a hundred or two 
miles off, and that I can hear from you and write to you. 

* Who do you think called in here the evening before last? I am glad- 
yes, really glad that you were not here, partly because you would have been 
80 much pained, as I was, and partly because you are not always quite just 
to— -but I will not get into my trick of scolding. 

* We were sitting at tea, Henry, Ann Jackson, and I, when we heard a 
knock at the door, and Mrs. Merton came up-stairs. Before I had time to 
express any wonder she caught me in her arms and began to cry violently. 
We went into the back parlour; she took off her hat and sat for some 
minutes looking at me in silence. Oh! how changed she is — still very 
lovely, but so jmle, and her eyes so restless; it quite frightened me to look 
at them. Sometimes she talked fast and laughed, then dropped her head 
upon my shoulder and sobbed, then pressed my hand and said: — * Oh, 
Susan, how I want you!' I did not dare to speak of her sorrow, but I told 
her of our boy; that seemed to do her good. I saw her own sweet face 
again, and she shed tears quietly. Once she asked me if I could recommend 
her a servant; then she said — *But I forgot I must not choose for myself!' 
and then there was a look which I had never seen before; it was so bitter. 
Presently the girl brought word that Mr. Merton was in the next room. 
She started — she had not mentioned his name before**and said — 'Oh! I 
have never told you why I was allowed to come here. I was to ask,' she 
stammered, and could not finish the sentence; Mr. Merton came in, then her 
^hole manner changed again. She began to talk in the most careless and 
frivolous manner about twenty different subjects; but she did not look at his 
face — ^so strange for a wife! I did look at it; you know I never liked it, 
but it seemed to me much worse than ever before. 'I hope,' he said to 
his wife, ' you have secured your kind friend's interest with her husband.' 

* Oh! the election — I dare say you know all about it, Susan.' *I believe 
Mr. Milward does not mean to vote,' I said. Mr. Merton looked surprised. 

* 1 am sorry that I have lost his confidence,' he said. I made no explanations, 
for I did not think he deserved that, besides I might have Uundered. Shortly 
after they went away. Dear, dear lady, she was going home to dress for a 
large dinner-party, and two more parties in the evening. I am sure, Wil* 
liam, that cannot make her forget her baby as you thought. How often 
must she turn from all this noise to its quiet dying face. I hope she has 
something better to turn to than that, for we must not seek the living among 
the dead, and she wants all the help she can have, I see it weU. But her 
trials, whatever they may be, have not destroyed her heart; she was so very 
affectionate. 

* We are going on much as usual. Henry is every day more desperately 
in love with Ann Jackson, and I do hope she returns it — ^he is such a fine, 
pure-minded fellow. He must love with all his heart or not at all. You 
said you were afraid Ann had nothing but her fine eyes and pretty figure. I 
trust she has more than that. She begins to like reading better books 
than she used to get from the circulating library. I see all I can of her. 
Henry must do her good, I think; dear boy, I hope she will not do him any 
harm. Gt>d bless you, William.' 

* Your last letter, dearest friend, was written, I am sure, in very low • 
spirits. Have I given you any pain? • Do tell me if I have, and how 1 
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can make amends. I cannot write yerj cheerfully myself, though I have 
fiome news that will I think give you pleasure, as well as some that is most 
sad. But first I will answer yours. 

* Tou ask me if Edward Harmer comes often to see us? Yes; generally 
twice, sometimes three times a week. At first — ^now don't he angry, and 
call me a higot; you know I tell you everything ahout myself, good and 
bad — ^I did not like his visits for Henry's sake. I don't think that you, 
dear, wish him to take up the Socialist views, however good you think them. 
But the more I see of Edward Harmer the more true-hearted I find him. 
I don't believe my dear brother can be hurt by him; and this last week he 
has been a very kind friend to him in the sorest trouble he has ever had to 
pass through. 

* Thank you for your remarks about Mr. Merton. I know you did not 
mean to be harsh to the rich; and now I see you are much more charitable 
than I am. You are right that we don't make half enough allowances for. 
other people, nor feel half enough what we owe to kind gracious infiuences 
over ourselves. I ought not to judge any one but myself. When I do 
wrong to you or any other, I am quite sure it was not my circumstances which 
made me do it, they would have been very good for me if I had not used 
them ill. But how can I tell what is passing in .the minds of my fellow 
creatures, or how much they may have suffered — as I have seen you suffer 
so often — ^from the wrong which they see in those about them. I wanted 
your correction always, William, but it has never been more needful to me 
than this week. 

* Poor Ann Jackson! who can tell what bad infiuences may have been at 
work with her from her childhood upwards. Alas! you saw more into her 
character than I did. I fear she has been trifling with Henry all along; and 
now it has come out. 

* That evening Mr. and Mrs. Merton came here he sat down for a few 
minutes in the room where Henry and Ann were at tea. He nodded, and 
spoke to her as an old acquaintance. She blushed, and seemed very much 
confused. After he was gone, Heniy asked where she had seen him before. 
She said in the shop, while his lady was trying on a bonnet in the inner 
room. Henry is too noble*minded to suspect wrong in anyone he loves; he 
was uncomfortable, perhaps, a little, but quite satisfied with her explanation. 
The next day he went to see her; Mr. Merton and another person 
were at the counter talking with her; she pretended not to know him. 
Edward Harmer, who was with him, was very indignant. He would have 
exposed her before the gentlemen, and perhaps have said a sharp word to 
them. Henry would not suffer it; he was too grieved. In the evening he 
went to look for her alone. She had asked for her wages and left the house. 
She did not return that day, or the next, or the next. For two of these 
days I feared the poor fellow's heart would have burst. Then his courage 
revived; he gave up all selfish thoughts about her, and set his whole mind to 
consider how he might save her from ruin. Thron^ghout Edward Harmer 
has been most friendly and helpful, and has offered to go anywhere with 
him or me if we can but find a due to her residence. 

' Dear William, if a girl should be given to us; oh! how much wiser and 
truer should I need to be that I might keep her from the dangers of this 
place. But I am sore strength wiU be sent with such a gift. You will ask 
why I think about it now? I said I had something to tell which I thought 
would please you, and which I was not certain of when you left. Would 
you be glad if Gt>d sent us one to fill up the place of Willy? That 
what I meant. 
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Another:-^ 

* I will Bot tdl you HuA I was not very much grieved at your letter when. 
I first read it I did not think it like you not to feel more for deflT Hwny in 
such a trial. When ytm said tltat such things wer^ faappenii^ ^ery day, 
and will go on happening till society is put on a diffi^r^nt footii^ I felt 
it was hard; because toy brother did not toffer less for tfaat^ and Ann's sin 
and misery were not ks& 

^ Even now, dear William, I cannot say that I am qiltte satisfied; for I 
cannot bear that you sheukl even seem to be hard-hearted, or talk as if j-ou 
were. But I see now what you mean. I feel that I am very apt to tMnk 
a great deal of the case which is just before me at the time, and to forget 
that there may be hundreds as bad which do not directly a£^t me. 
That is very selfish, and you are good to put me in mind of it I do not 
wonder that you men should think of great schemes for reforming the world; 
for indeed the evils are great — greater than I had any di«am of. But do 
not be impatient of us poor women when we tell you of this and that parti- 
cular misery. We spenk far to<» coldly, and not too vdiemently. 

^ When we have been walking home at night* and I had the prospect of 
all the comfort that a woman can have in this world, I eannot say that I 
have not thought of the poor creatures with their bright eyes andhoUow 
cheeks, whom we have heard laughing and saying sw;h idle mad things 
in their misery as we have passed — ^I have thought of them and felt for 
them; but not as I ought, not as I should have done if I had remembered 
that they were sisters of my own race, that I had in -myself all the wrong 
that has come out in them, and that I cannot ask any blessings for myself 
which do not bekmg to th^. C^ what can be done for them, William; do 
tell me; little or great, we ought to be ready to live and die that it might 
be accomplished. 

* But I must tell you how things have gone on. When we had sought in 
vain for tidings about Ann in otie direedon and another, the thought 
struck me that she might have become Mrs. Merton's servant Henry 
looked pleased at the suggestion; she might not then have f^sdlen as far as 
we had feared. I cannot tell why, but it gave me no comfort. We have 
been trymg, if posable, to aseertom whether the case is 50. 

* Wiule we were thinking how we coukL do it beet, Henry was stopped 
one day as he was walking in the Strand by a gentleman whom he did not 
know. * Is not your name Miiward ?' he said: ' I think we were acquainftanoea 
in rather an odd way a good many years ago.' It was Mr. Davenport. He 
disked very kindly after you and me^ and insisted upon Henry's going to his 

house in Street Henry knew that he was a rektbn of Mr8..Merton; 

«t last they became such friends that he told him what was upon his 
heart. Mr. Davenport walked backwards and towards in the room, press- 
ing his lips veiy closely while Henry was speaking; then rang the beO, 
ordered his eaMolet, and directed Hie po<Hr fellow to wait till he returned. 
He was gone a full hour; when he came back it was evident to Henry that 
he had seen or heard sometlnng which distressed him exceedingly. ^I 
hope,' he said, ^ in a day or two at forthest I may be able to tell you some- 
thing thont this poor girl. I fear it will not be such news as I should wish 
you to hear. At present you must not speak to any one but your sister <€; 
having seen me; I may have occasion for her help sosne day/ Thus the 
4iase stands. 

< P.S.-^£dwi»Hl Harmer has just come in. - He thinks he saw Ann just 
now in the street, and that he has traced her to a house. Ton i^ail hear 
more soon.' ; . . . 
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CHAPTER yin. 

Something in this letter led me to return home at once. Perhaps you will 
think I me de&mms to assist in discovering (he gid. I should have been 
^«d to do diat^ but this was ne^ my Teasoa. 

It was llie erening when I came to my house. Susan iras not at home. 
I sought for Hauy; he too was not Itere. They had stayed, I was toM, 
till the shop was dosed; then they had gone out. Were they tc^ether? 
The servant giri was not certain; ^ almost thought her mistress had gone 
somewhere by herself 

I went to a room in which a party of socialists used to meet. Several 
of my acquaintances were theace. I asked for Edward Hanner. The/ 
Io(^ed at one another, smiled, and were silent The old cutler at length 
said in his maaaner, that they did not see moch of thai, ytmng man now; 
tibey believed he had better amusement elsewhere. We proceeded to talk 
of general subjects. I told them what success I had met with in the 
provinoes. I had found a great many people, I said, who were quite, 
prepared to enter into our views; the^ was a general impression that 
the state of things was very bad; a gi^eat muky still hoped to s^ them right 
hy mere changes in the govemtnent. But as far as I could se^ people 
were beginning to £M ibat there must be a reform in the whole 
constitution of society. ^ Were the religious objections to the system.' 
Tery strong? one of l^e party aeked. I said that I ibund religioos men, on; 
the whole, more disposed than odiers to iicknowledge the evils which com- 
petition was producing; and more inclined to entertain the questi<m whether 
tiiere was any way of brioging workmen and masters to a better under- 
standing. <But they talk a great deal, do tbey not, «bout our denial of 
man's freedom and moral responsibility?' * Yes^* I said, * the phrase^ 
human x^pcmsibility, has a <dtann ftxr agveat many.' * But you thisyk: they are 
learning to give up the thingf * I think some of the teligioos systems have 
been preparing the ground for us very well.* When one objected that I 
treated men as if they were stones, another, a very sfaxewd man, and rather 
a leader in one of the religions parties said — < Well, I don't see mueh 
harm in that So far, the gentleman is only teacihing what I have always 
held. We want • good strong motive to posh i» along, as we want a 
mechanical force to push stunes.'-^-^ Promising, that,' said die querist. * But 
I suppose you were accused of Atheism very often?* * No doubt— but w^en 
I came to question them, I often brought them to confess that they, in their 
hearts, looked upon their circnmstanoee as the really governing power of the 
world. They mean these when they tidk of the Diyme Ride.' * Not afi, do 
they?* * Oh no, not nearly alL There is a fiiith in eome which I eould not 
shake, and would not if I could.' ' You would not?* ' No.' ' You think ia 
increases the sum of happiness/ ^ I don^ know anytJiing about that— I 
think it would be worse than death to them to lose it; and I have sometimes 
dreamed that it would be more than life for me to get it.* * Why don't you^ 
then?' * I can get a great many things by c<Mip6ration, but not that.' 
' Well, but marriage — ^is that still the great hitch?' ^ I believe as long ad 
you connect your co-operatrve system widi your doctrines on marriage, the 
pei^e of England will turn away from i1f--at least, unles s * * Unlesi 
what?' * Unless they should lose faith in their wives — ^was not that what 
yon meant to say?* asked the young linendraper, lookhig at me insolently. 
I eoold hav^e knocked him down, but he had filled up my sentence rightly. 
^ If that's all,' said the cutler, * we need not deiqiair. How many of the 
aristocraey, old and young, are engsged on our dde.* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

I WENT again to my own lionse. On mj way I met Edward Banner and 
Henry. They were startled at seeing me — as they might well, for I had 
not meant to return for many weeks. * Where is Susan?' I asked. Henry did 
not know<^-he believed she had gone out with Mr. Davenport's servant 
some time in the evening. ^ With Mr. Davenport's servant — ^where?' He 
could not tell. She was probably returned by this time (it was past eleven). 
I told Edward that I had missed him at the socialist meeting. * Have you 
been there?* he said. ^ Yes, though I have only returned four hours. 
What has made you such a truant?' ' He has been very much with me,' 
said Henry, ^ of late. I have wanted a friend.' ^ And besides,' he himself 
added, * I am not what I was. I hope I do not feel less for the misery of 
my countrymen and countrywomen than I did, but I don't think we have 
found the remedy.' ^ Who has brought you to that conviction?' He was 
b^inning to say something, but he hesitated, and did not finish the sentence. 
^ Perhaps partly what we have seen lately,' said Henry, as if to help him 
out of his difficulty. < What hav^e you seen lately?' * Has not Susan told 
you of poor—.' * Yes, I know it aU. Have you found out anything?' 
^ Susan has seen her.' ^ Where?* ' You have not seen the paper P * What 
paper— what do you mean?' ' The police report.' ^ A police rep<Mrt 
about my wife?* ' Oh, read it— do not ad^ us to tell you of it. We could not 
tell you.' * Though she is your wife,' said Edward, ' she is the noblest woman 
in London.' 

A police report*— the noblest woman; proclaimed so by Edward Harmer. 
I hurried home; Susan had just returned. She met me — started— and 
threw herself into my arms. 

^ Tell me,' I said, <what is all this bewildering news I hear; what has 
happened to you, Susan? I hear something about a police report; what can 
you have had to do with that?' 

^ Oh! do not ask me about it now, to*night, dearest— 4o not ask me at all. 
I have done what you will think very foolish, very wrong; but you are come 
home to forgive me, and to set all right.' 

^ I am a£nud something has been wrong, indeed ! What is this note lying 
here? — ^ My servant shall fetch you tins evening. Do not fail. — ^F. D.' 
Whose hand is that?* I said. 
X ^Mr. Davenport's,' she replied. 
^ ^ And what is it about? — ^where have you been?' . 

She was silent,-*at length she answered, ' I must not tell you.' 

^ Not teU me? and you have been out till nearly twelve, in consequence 
of this note! Susan, is this you?— Am I not your husband?' 

* Yes, you are my own dear, true husband!' 

* And in the absence of this dear, true husband, you have met with others 
who are more to you than he is.' 

She looked fixedly at me for some minutes, then she covered her face with 
her hands^ and sobbed. 

' William,' she said, at last, 'I have been a good deal shaken of late; I am 
tolerably strong, but I cannot quite bear this. Eor the sake of our child, 
apare me.' 

I was become quite savage. Let the brutal words be written down against 
me, I never ought to forget them till my dying day. I said to her, * Susan, 
you call it ours, — ^is it mine?' 

That question restored her to strength and calmness. She rose up as a 
queen might, and left the rocMn. 
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I was hateful in my own eyes at that minute, but I was not the less 
bitter against her. I went out of the house, and took a bed at a neighbour- 



CHAPTER X* 

Thb next morning was Sunday. It came, I doubt not, to Susan as a day 
of rest and refreshment, even in the midst of troubles which I had caused, 
and of others which I did not know. To me it only brought an in- 
crease of hardness. Early in the morning, I called for a newspaper. One 
of that day was brought to me. I turned to the Police Intelligence, and 
«oon found what I was in search of. The article was headed, ^Extra- 
ordinary Scene.* I might have known, from past experience, how such 
articles are prepared for the appetite of Sunday readers. I was not in a 
state of mind to separate the brutality of the reporter from the facts of the 
story. I threw down the paper in a rage, exclaiming to myself, * Yes, the 
noblest of women she may be to Edward Harmer; she has disgraced 
me and herself for ever. Found talking with a set of girls under the 
Regent-street Quadrant! Venturing by herself into a house of ill fame in 
the neighbourhood of Leicester-square! Brought up before a police magis- 
trate, who finds out that she is the wife of a socialist, and says that my evil 
teaching has led her into such courses! Defended, it seemed, by some 
of the girls, who the policeman said were the greatest liars he knew, and 
who confessed the charge, but said they would not lie to the like of her^ 
who did not mind shame to do them good. And, last and worst of all, 
let off because Mr. Davenport declared that he believed her to be most 
exemplary! I felt I had a right to be furious. Why had I been such a 
fool as to deny my convictions, and pretend to disbelieve the best and truest 
part of socialism? If a marriage such as mine had turned out so, what must 
all marriage be? 



CHAPTER XL 

The following day, I went once more to my house, in a mind half relenting 
towards Susan. She might, perhaps, be able to justify herself. I would 
give her the opportunity. She was gone out again. I opened her drawer. 
Two letters were lying in it, carefully wrapped up, and put out of sight. I 
opened them: I could not mistake the hand or the signature. I could not 
doubt that Mr. Davenport's old affection for her had revived, and that it had 
been returned. The letters were as follows: — 

* I have been long aware how sad Emily's condition was. But you know 
why I, of all persons, could not interfere. You know the extravagant 
affection she once entertained for me. You know, perhaps, why I could 
not feel to her more than as a cousin. She owed it to you more than to 
any one that she overcame those feelings, and became a calm, reasonable, 
devout woman. Oh, if she had continued under such guidance! I was 
abroad when that wretched marriage was concocted. I think I couldhave 
stopped it. 

* When I knew Merton, ten years ago, he was not the reckless, contemp- 
tible profligate he has become. He was merely like three-fourths of the 
world — a man without principle, going just where chance carried him; in 
his political or religious belief, determined to this side or that by fate or 
fashion. Of all people in the world he was the one to whom Emily's 
eager, vehement fedings must have been most wearisome, and who must 
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' bave been moet intolerable to ber. I &nef be xnndt buve lesmt ta dieiike 
her more tban I 8«ippo6e4 so feeble a ci«atnre «»iild duAike an3rtbai^. I 

can account for bis acts of galling, offensive, insulting debaucbeiy in no 
otber way. 

* But I would only speak of the past for the sake of the present. That act 
by which you have been so grievously affected has been the last drop in the 
cup. He has succeeded in driving her mad. In a fit of desper(^tion she has 
£ed from bim and taken refuge in my house. I instantly apprised her 
busband of the fact. I told him that I wished to hold.no communicatioB 
with him, and that I could not drive away my unhappy relation, but that I 
should at once quit my bouse, and leave her under suitable care. I cannot 
ask you to give up your own duties to watch her. I feel that I am doing 
ypu wrong, perhaps great wrong, in writing to you at all, and in asking you 
occasionally to look after one over whom you have more influence than any 
one else in the world. But I have seen lately what you can sacrifice for the 
sake of a fallen creature. The case is so urgent that I know not what else to 
do. . Be assured that you will never under any circumstances find me at the 
bouse. I will not see you any more than Emily. If I ask you to be 
secret, it is only for the s^e of her good name. I hope I care nothing for 
my own.' 

This was the second note: — 

* I thank you. Dr. C. tells me that you have done more for his patient 
than all his remedies, t was sure it would be so. I know God cannot 
give you any reward on earth that you will count more precious.' 

My eyes wandered over these letters in strange confusion. This was 
the crime of which she had been guilty; this was the motive for ber 
strange concealment ! Might I not have known from her past history that 
it would be so — that it could not be otherwise? Still there was a confu- 
sion in my mind, which one explanation of this kind could not scatter. 
Where was she? why did she not return? I waited the whole day, still 
there were no signs of her. In tbe course of the evening Edward Harmer 
came in. He was evidently anxious when he looked at her vacant chair. 
*I came,' he said, 'with news which I thought Mrs. Milward would be 
glad to hear. Henry could not tell it himself. Ann Jackson has left the 
house she was in, and offered herself to one of the Asylums for the 
Restoration of Females.^ * How did she come into the house?' * The story is 
a very dark one. It seems she was engaged by the seducer to wait on his^ 
wife. The lady became deranged, and Ann was in danger of her Kfe. 
Then Mr. Merton committed her to the care of the old wretch with whoni 
she was found.' 

* I have seen that man lay his hand on his left side, and call God to witness 
bow he would fight for the hearths and altars of his land.* 

* Do you know, Mr. Milward, I was very nearly becoming as heartless a 
fellow as he is?* 

* You,' I said, starting. 

*When you first asked me to come to your house, I was in a very 
strange, confused state of mind. I am not going to t^l you a long story, 
but you must hear my ecmfession, for it concerns you. The first time I saw^ 
your wife, I felt very strangely indeed. I admired her more than I can tell 
-you; if I had been left to my own self, I am sujpe I should have had very 
wicked thoughts about her. But the mare I saw of her, the m^e she helped 
•me to rise out of them; the moire I felt how evU tbey were, the more she 
made me understand what a pocwer there was near me wbidb could deliver 
me out of them. Oh! Sir, what I ow^ her! I can tell you, ber busband^ 
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what love I &el to hier now; foar I know it m §mQh Itore a& Gtod has givoft 
lae, aD4 as X aead not he Mhaioed o£' 

I shook him by the hand, and tried to tell him how much wort e I wa& 
than he had. ever been; bu4 the, words stuck in my throat I had Jiot 
yet suffered enough to be eapahle of sp^Using to; such a man. 



CHAPTER XII. 

We sat long together; but Susaa did not come. The night passed away-*» 
still there was no sign of hen The mx.% day my suspense became terrible. 
I had no right to know where she had been; but I most break through all 
rules. I went to Mr. Davenport's. She was there yesterday, I was told, 
but not that ds^. They had expected her, but she had not come. Was 
any one with her when she left? No; she had refused the carriage, and had 
walked home quite alone. 

Thi*ee days of bitter agony I endured; not a hint reaehed me about her. 
The fourth day, a young man, who announced himself as a medieal student 

of .— . Hospital, appeared at my shop. He had come to tell me that a 

person, on whose dothes the words Susan Milward we^e marked,, had beent 
brought in very ill to the hospital three nights before. On the. same night 
she had been delivered of a Ettle girl — ^bora prematurdy, but alive. For 
some time she was insensible: she was now in a most precarious state. I 
must go at once if I would see her. 

It was 10 o'clock at night when I reached the place. The ward was very 
dark;, a dim rush eandk stood on a table at one end of it; a smouldering 
fire was in the grate. From twenty to thirty beds were there; I could hear 
cries of pain from one and another; some deeper, that seemed to me death 
groans. The bed on which Susan lay was at the further end of the ward; I 
eould not distinguish her till I was close by her side. Perhaps she knew me 
first. She was sitting up in the bed; the moment I came near, she threw 
lier arms around me, and said, * Thank God, you are come. God bless you, 
dearest.' Then she pointed to the tiny .baby that lay by her side, and said,, 
smiling, * Take care of it, dear, it is very little: I know you will.' She was 
exhausted with the efibrt of speaking, or seeing me, and sunk back. 

I watched beside her while she slept, or seemed to sleep. At times 
she would make an effort to say something to me — * Dear William, God will 
set things right; and he will set us right, tool — ^is not that mcwre wonderfuV 
dear?' Sometimes she wandered a little. She said, * How clear his eyes are! 
How glad his father is! Willy,, you will take care of the little one. Don't 
let them fiatter her, dear.' Then she seemed to be ^)eaking to Mrs. Mertont 
' Dear lady, it will not be always dark like this. The sun is thesre; you 
will see it soon. Wait, wait. There is one near, saying, * Peace I leave with 
thee.' When the mcwrning dawned, she looked at the child, and said, ' I 
have not much strength for it. I do not think it can live, William. Shall 
we — ' She looked into my face. * You would like the clergyman to baptize 
it.' ' Would you?' said she. * O yes, I will go to hi^aa.' * Thank you,' 
and she smiled with evident delight. 

The chaplain arrived. She seemed much stronger. When the service 
was over, he came and said some words to her. She looked earnestly at 
hinri — < Oh! sir; there are nearly thirty women here.' * Yes! thirty people, 
who have aH the marks <^ Adam's sin.' * Dear sir, have they nothing 
better than that?' * Some, I trust.' * Not all, sir? They are not false 
words you were speaking over my child ?' * No'; it would not have been^ 
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right to use them if they were.' ' Right, sir; would it not have been yery, 
very wicked? Dear Sir,* she said, fixing on him the brightest eyes I ever 
looked upon, * may God keep you from the sin of speaking words that you 
do not believe. May He help you to believe and speak that which is as 
true for every one of us poor women as it is for you.' * Yesl ray good 
friend — ^yes; we are both sinners, and we have both souls to be saved. 
We cannot remember that too earnestly.' * And there is a heaven, is there 
not, sir?' * I hope you do not doubt it.' * And a hell, sir? And are not 
both very near us?' * We are hurrying on to one or the other.' * But are 
not both close to us— close to all these people, while we are here! Is there 
not a pit of darkness at every moment under our feet? Is not there a king- 
dom of heaven within?' * Perhaps you had better lie still; your mind 
wanders.' ' No, sir, I do not think it does; I wanted to know if it was not 
so: for I think I should be in great despair else.' ^ Dearest Susan,' I said, 

* you are exhausting yourself.' * I have not much to exhaust,' she said; 

* but I feel as if I must speak. You read me such words out of the Gospels 
yesterday, I cannot believe that it was all nothing.' ' God forbid!' * But 
surely our Lord speaks of His kingdom being about us all; and I thought it 
said that he was Himself with us.' ' You mean something, I am sure; 
but I do not quite see what it is.' ^ Ah! sir, but I am sure you will see it; 
and you will not hide it from these poor people. For oh! it is what they 
are sighing to hear, those wretched people — and the poor people in cellars 
and garrets. They know that there is a hell about them ; you need scarcely 
remind them of that If you do but tell them that there is a heaven, and that 
it is God's pleasure that they should possess it; if you will tell them that 
Christ is as near to them as the Devil, and stronger than he, they will not, 
dearest William — ^they will not be the slaves of their circumstances.' * She 
is speaking to me, rather than you, sir; I have been a socialist.' *No, no; 
I am speaking — God is speaking — to both of you-. Show my husband, sir, 
that there is a society which has the love of God and man for the root of it, 
and I know he will not live for any other.' 

There was heavy rain that day; -we heard it beating against the roof of 
the ward in which we were sitting. The evening was clear and bright. 
Susan had been lying quietly; Mr. Davenport came in, and Henry — I had 
sent for them. * My poor lady,' she said, as Mr. Davenport came near her. 

* She is at rest, Susan!' ■' Best, rest,' she repeated. • Thank God!' She 
took my hand; looked into my face, and signed to me to kiss her lips. In 
half an hour they were cold. 

The chaplain had come again to see another patient. He paused beside 
the bed. Mr. Davenport took up a bible which was lying upon it, and 
found the words, written in Susan's hand, * A broken and contrite heart, O 
God, thou wilt not despise.' ' Her heart was broken,' I said, * and I broke 
it.' * She blesses you for it now,' said Mr. Davenport. ' And desires the 
like blessing for us,' said the chaplain, ' for this poor husband, and these 
people, and for me.' 



* * 
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THE GREAT PARTNERSHIP. 

THE word Society, in the languages from which it is derived, means the 1/ ^ 
same thing as Partnership. And I really think that many 'misconceptions ^^ 
on the subject would be cleared away, if we could accustom ourselves to 
think of Society simply as the Great Partnership, either of one nation in 
itself, or of mankind at large, according as we look upon it from a special or 
a general point of view. One thing is clear, that the modem idea and word 
of " SocisJism" could never have sprung up, but from the forgetfulness of 
this great fact of human partnership. Socialism is but .the recoil of Indivi- 
dualism, of that splitting up of society under a thousand influences of sceptical 
and vicious selfishness in the last century, through which indeed nations 
seemed to have become mere aggregations of units, heaped tc^ether without 
cohesion, like the shingle on the sea-beach, instead of being built up into 
glorious palaces and temples of brotherhood and of worship;.- If men 
really felt themselves to be partners in the great business of life, they would 
not need to be reminded that they should be so. And^thus the mere word 
of Socialism, — which means nothing of itself but the science of making men 
partners, the science of partnership, — conveys to us a great lesson and a 
great warning. 

But the Socialists should not fancy, as they are too prone to do, that in 
the use of this word they are setting forth any new truth of their own dis* 
covery. That truth, such as it is, is a very old one; only it has lain slumbering 
more or less for centuries beneath the surface of our common speech. If 
they can show it to the world with more distinctness and energy than it has 
hitherto been exhibited, we at least shall be most grateful to them. We do 
need to be told anew, and unceasingly, that we are all partners; we do need 
to be made better partners than we are. Socialism as a science can but afford 
us the means of carrying out that partnership into new fields of material or 
intellectual exertion, of better husbanding the common stock, of more simply 
and successfully carrying on the common business, of assigning more judi- 
ciously to every partner such duties as he is best able to fulfil. But the 
germ of all these things lay in the simple word society, from the first hour 
when God put into some man's head to apply the same term to the common life 
of a whole nation, which had tiU then been confined to the fellowship of two 
or three traders. And from that hour to this, centuries and centuries before ■ 

Robert Owen or Charles Fourier were bom, all good men have been tending, -1 ; 
consciously or unconsciously, to the accomplishment of some jor all of these I \ I 
ends, — to the making society a more thriving and a better partnership. True ^ 
Socialism is thus not a new, but a very old thing,— and all the better for^ 
that. 

A partnership always has an object in view; some benefit, to be common 
to aU the members. That object, and not chance or fancy, is the sole founda- 

No. 17. 
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tion from which it springs; there can be no partners but for a purpose. 
And the purpose again can be but one of oommon benefit;-— a benefit which 
can only be attained by joining the efforts of several in one. Mo man ^tera 
into a partnership, but for the sake of bettering himself, of adding in some 
shape or other to his wealth, or his influence, or his pleasure, or his sense of 
duty fulfilled; and no man remains in a partnership, but as a means of so 
bettering himself. And thus society must be felt to be a blessing, for men 
to enter into it, and for men to remain in it. It is not, as has been shown 
elsewhere in this paper, the giving up of a part of one's liberty as the price 
of certain advantages. For, indeed, Louis Blanc has added something to the 
truth of our conception of the word ' liberty,' when he has shown u^ that it 

J includes the idea of power. It is increase of power to do that which man 
se^s to do, and to obtain that which he seeks to obtain; that is the "real end 
of Society, as of every partnership. There maybe fetters and burdens con- 
nected with the relation which were not felt before, and yet those fetters 
and burdens arise not out of the relation itself, but from a cause the very 
opposite to it, — from the spirit of individual selfishness jarring still against 
the higher spirit of fellowship and community of purpose. It is because the 
, partners are not partners enough, — because they are not sufficiently^ im- 
; pressed with the need of co-operation, not sufficiently willing to merge indi- 
V Tidual interests in the pursuit of the common object, that they quarrel and 
fall out with one another, and feel their union as a galling chain. The 
more harmoniously do they act together, the more will they feel their power, 
their true freedom increased and multiplied. Then, the confidence^ which 
they have in one another, allows each to devote himself the more entirely to 
his own branch of the business, to the purchases or to the sales, to the books, 
or to the works. 

And thus it is with society. So long as we look upon it only as a system 
of mutual checks and chains, hemming in on all sides I know not what so- 
called natural rights (which if closely inquired into, would very likely be 
found nothing more than depraved and unnatural rights,) still more when, 
we openly rail at the tyranny of society, and speak of it as a mere mass of 
corruption and injustice, — ^we can never be really free within its bosom, we 
can never work successfully towards its ends. True, all the partners may 
not fill such places as they ought to fill, enjoy .such share of the common 
profit as they ought to enjoy; the deed of settlement may contain useless and 
ill-devised clauses, which clog and hamper the partnership business instead 
■i of promoting its success. But still, it is a partnership; it is the union of 
/ men bent together for a common purpose, and whose true interest is not to 
^ quarrel and break up the concern, but to learn to manage it better, — nay, to 
work each man the more wisely and zealously, the more the common business 
appears likely to lose by the folly or indolence of another partner,-r-though 
not without endeavouring by all possible means, by open reproof if neces- 
sary, to bring him round to a sense of his duty, nor without remembering 
that the party in fault may have to be turned out wholly, sooner than that 
the whole concern should go to ruin. 

J Let us all try to love the society in which we live, and we shall soon make 
it easy for us to live in. Let us learn to look not for difference, but for 
agreement, seeking to reconcile divisions and not to make them, and we shall 
at last understand and feel what a blessing and privilege it is to be members 
of the Great English Partnership, and we shall be able to exert the com- 
bined and harmonious efforts of that partnership to such great and good pur- 
poses as never nation achieved before. 
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THE LAWS THE BIRTHRIGHT OF THE PEOPLE. 

* npHERE is one Law for the rich, and another for the poor,' people often 
X aay. This may be a fact at the present day; a truth — if I have read 
the Laws of England aright, it is not. There is one Law for the people of 
England, and if the rich have managed to monopolize any portion of it, it is 
wrong; if the poor have consented to give up any portion of it, it is wrong 
also. 

This would be indeed proved by what I have before endeavoured to 
establish, that the real sovereignty of this England of ours resides in its Law, 
before whom prince and people stand equals under God. But it is not 
enough to look upon the Law as a sovereign, and to see nothing in our rela- 
tions towards it but a mere duty of obedience. This is a poor, dry, lifelesa 
principle in itself, until quickened and hallowed by the higher principle of 
love, to which in turn it then adds majesty and reverence. We cannot 
truly obey the Law, till we learn] to love it. And why should we love it, it 
may be asked? For this single reason — that it is ours. It is our birthright. 
* Whereas,' says the preamble to the Act of Settlement, «the l^ws of 
England are the birtliright of the people thereof ^ . . .' 

The Birthright of the people ! — what a great and glorious utterance ! Ours, 
as much as the food we eat, as the clothes we wear, or (if we have any) as 
the money in our till, as the house we have bought with our earnings, as the 
land which our fathers left us. An inheritance which the meanest pauper is 
called upon to share in, and in which the richest duke in the peerage can 
claim iK> greater share than he. An inheritance which may be filched from 
him, but on which itself his title is inscribed at full length. A title which 
may be forgotten, which may be slighted, but which cannot be blotted out 
until the blotting out of the very Law. Then indeed, the inheritance and the 
title will perish together. A violent revolution can alone deprive the people 
of England of the Laws which are their birthright. For that mess of pottage, 
are they fools enough to sell it? 

Now, if we have every one of us an dinefeasible hereditary property 
in the Laws of our country, it follows that it is not only the right, but the 
duty of every one to maintain and improve them to the utmost of his power. 
The talent is not given to us, that we should make no usury of it; if we have 
bad Laws badly executed, that only shows that we have been idle and remisa 
in the due care of our great national inheritance. And when I see men who 
assume to be the leaders of the people, persevere for a considerable period 
in the sole pursuit of one particular measure, obstruct all other reforms in the 
meanwhile, and give way every now and then to threats or attempts by force 
to carry that measure, I say that those self-styled leaders are traitors to the 
people's cause. Such, for a series of years, was the conduct of the Chartist 
leaders. Every one recollects, some six or seven years ago, how almost im- 
possible it was to hold a meeting for any purpose of discussion or reform 
whatsoever, without being exposed to the most ill-timed, senseless interrup- 
tions from the Chartists. As a body, they seem to have grown wiser now, 
and I hope permanently so. But the course of obstruction which they once 
pursued has done incalculable injury to the cause of the people; it has 
stopp^ w hindered many useful reforms; it has promoted more than any- 
thing else the do-nothing policy of the Whigs; it has diverted to men who 
do not profess popular sentiments the glory of all real ameliorations. To 
Lord Ashley, the conservative, more than to the whole National Convention 
pot together, die people of England owe the Factories Bill, the Mines and 
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Collieries Bills, and all the chief relaxations of the New Poor Law. To Cobden 
and the free-triflers they owe whatever of plenty the late severe seasons have 
allowed us to enjoy. ConsciooBly or not, conservatives and free-traders have 
worked as if they felt that the Laws of England art the birthright of the 
people, to be perpetually amended and improved under God's blessing. The 
Chartists have looked on or have obstructed, as if the whole matter were no 
business of theirs! 

To prevent any species of improvement of that which is rightfully ours, 
even though we should be excluded for a time from its enjoyment, is surely the 
most senseless proceeding that can be imagined. If I had a field, and on my 
return from a journey found a neighbour in possession, and spending a vast 
deal of money upon it; cutting drains, thinning hedges, repairing "walls and 
fences, planting it, manuring it, improving it, in every possible manner, — which 
would be the wiser, to beat down wall and fence, stop the drains, tear up the 
crops by the roots, endeavour to make it as waste and desolate as possible, 
or to say, * My good friend, that land is mine; either give it up to me 
quietly, or 111 take the law of you?' and so get back the land with all the im- 
provements upon it ? 

Let us, therefore, every one of us and at all times, do our best to improve 
the laws of our country — Let us not coldly obey them, but love them with all 
our heart; not selfishly and for the gratification of our own comfort and con- 
venience, but as constituting the great national embodiment of God's holy 
will, applied to the government of civil society. Where the Laws of a 
country are evil, be assured that it does not understand truly God's word. 
Evil they shall not always be, for it is our sure promise that some day 
* great voices in Heaven' shall be heard, saying * The kingdoms of this world 
are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of His Christ.' Let this be our 
purpose and our trust; and in this purpose let us every one of us join in 
obeying, loving, and wherever necessary reforming the Laws of England, 
which * are the Birthright of the people thereof.' 

J J. T. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

NOT at the registration courts, nor at the hustings, nor at the polling- 
booths, nor in the meeting-room, is political education to be really 
acquired; but in the Parish-vestry, in thie Town-council, in the Court of 
Quarter-sessions — in the practice, in a word, of real political business. The 
habitual exercise of the subordinate ftinctions of government:— if, indeed, 
those functions be subordinate which affect most nearly the individual and 
the household, two of the three paramount objects of all government — ^is a 
far better training to the mind than the occasional exercise of the supposed 
higher functions of electing a member of Parliament. A man will often vote 
blindly for his member at the bidding of an election committee, who would 
keenly discuss the addition of one penny in the pound to a pai*ticular rate. 
Local government is thus the true school of national freedom, and the most 
efficacious of all radical reforms would be that of our local institutions in 
Parish and County — assuming for the present the Boroughs to be sufficiently 
reformed by the Municipal Corporation Act. 

The threefold division of local government in England is very remarkable. 
The Parish, Borough, and County are not, like most local jurisdictions in 
other countries, successive steps in one scale, nor even concentric spheres of 
action. Xhey are bodies moving as it were in different orbits, whidi int^- 
penetrate one another in the most perplexed and curious manner; flie demo- 
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cratic and ecclesiastical Parish revolving upon its Vestry as a pivot, the 
seini-democratic, purely civil Borough upon its CouncO, the aristocratie 
County upon its Court of Quarter-sessions — and yet all worldng, on the whole, 
harmoniously together by means of I know not how many practical links and 
mutual checks. To explain their relations to one another would require of 
itself a volume, which has yet to be written. 

At the very bottom, forming the vital groundwork of our constitution, 
lies the Parish. Those model republics, clustering round the Church, and 
thereby testifying that all power is of God, and should end in His worship 
and glory — ^whose whole administrative inachinery was originally vested in 
the ^ rate-payers in vestry assembled,' and the officers by them appointed, and 
which provided within their own limits for the first great want of humanity, 
the support of life, by the maintenance of their own poor, — afford a type at 
on^e of simplicity and completeness, of God-given, God-seeking life, which 
is perhaps to be met with nowhere else in history. Yet, as matters now 
stand, Parish-government, in a religious point of view, is little more than 
a church-rate machinery — a system for maintaining the religious fabrics of 
one particular communion at the expense of that one and of all others; 
civilly again the Parish is little more than a piece of a Poor-law Union, unless 
where, in large parishes, under Hobhouse's act, the Vestry has been turned 
into a miniature Parliament, very useful in its way as a safety valve for high- 
pressure speeches, which escape there less dangerously than in the House of 
Commons. 

The revival of the Parish system would require many important changes* 
First, a Parish-boundary Commission, for the better apportionment of parishes 
as to area and population. There are parishes in England of twenty-five 
souls, others of more than as many thousands; and of course, parish life is 
as stagnant in the former as it is exuberant and unruly in the latter. Next 
would come the total extinction of Select Vestries, those worst of aristocracies, 
because working in the narrowest sphere. The basis of social action should 
invariably be as broad as it safely can, that it may culminate the more 
securely in the hands of the few most worthy. But as the fittest type of a 
strong government would be the pyramid, so would the inverted pyramid be 
that of a weak one; and such would be the Parish-government of select 
vestries, if it should ever gain generally, ground. Thirdly, the invest- 
ing the Parish with every function of local government with which it 
could possibly be trusted. It enjoys already certain powers of paving and 
lighting, of forming Parish-libraries, &c. ; these powers should be extended so 
as to embrace all branches of draining, sewerage, road and street-making, 
the founding of all useful institutions, including reformed and real work- 
houses, &c. Lastly (and in this, I fear, I shall awaken much disapprobation 
both from Churchmen and Dissenters), the extending to all other denominJa- 
tions besides the Church of England, the parochial functions of religious 
administration, so that the Parish should have power to provide by its own 
rates for the foundation and maintenance of all manner of churches and 
ehapels, schools, and other semi-religious institutions. Why, indeed, should 
not the Parish, once re-organized and restored to its old self-government by 
general vestry, be held primarily bound to maintain, educate, and provide 
with religious instruction all its inhabitants, sut^ect to state assistance in 
cases of proved inability? 

The County-system comes next— that singular aristocratic network, spread 
over and intercepting the democratic influences of the Parish-system, through- 
-out the agricultural districts. The County has in its way done great things 
for England. It has made good men of business of our noblemen and 
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sqfiires, created tb« single European instance of an hereditarj wording' 
arifitocracj of landlords. Nevertheless, I cannot but feel that tlw Court of 
Quarter^sessions, useful though it may be for the politieal tnuniag of ite own 
members, has been on the one hand the greatest obstacle to the xnteQeetual 
and moral deTel(^ment of the agricultural masses, on the other hand the 
greatest cause of that absurd overworking of Paiiiament whi^ makes l^is- 
lation a mere drudgery, and the laws a hopeless dhaos. It is degrading to 
the rural population, that without reference to their fitness for self-govern- 
ment, they should be judged, administered, and taxed aU at once by a few 
wealthy and influential men wh<»n the minister of the day may have iidudcd 
in the Commission of Hie Peace. And because the Court of Quarter-^essioiift 
does not in anywise represent the People of the County, a niri^aral jealou^ 
erists of entrusting it with any new authority over that unrei»:«seiited naass; 
whence it f<dlow6, that the whole bulk of local legislation is thrown vpoii a 
professedly representative body, the House of Commons. But can any- 
thing be conceived more absurd, than that members should be sent from all 
parts of the three kingdoms, to deliberate upon a dock-faili for a particular 
sea-port town, a tump^e-road bill between two neighbouring ttiarket towns, 
or an enclosure bill ^or a single common! 

Make the County-system representative, by the addition of a certain 
Bumber of elective members to the Commission of <he Feaoe^— ^e present 
justices forming a healthy and indeed easen^ai dement in ike compound — 
and you will obtain district assemblies, far superior to the *eonaei]fl 
gcneraux' of the French departments, capal^e of exhibiting at all times the 
true feelings of the agricultural population, and of reti^ring Parliament 
from nine-tenths of the senseless routine labour with which it is aow 
overwhelmed. 

But without a free circulation of political life through Parish and dmnty, 
universal suti&age for parliamentary dections, annual p«iiameiits, and other 
nostrums of centralizing radicalism can be but the occasional ap^icatioiis of 
^vanism to a corpse. 



« WE WANT LEADERS." 

THERE is no cot^laiitt more common than this at the pvesent day^^ We 
want leadero." People oomj^ain of the GoveenoMsit^ that it does not 
iead; of the Clergy^ ^t they do not lead; cf those persona who have my 
other daim to puhHc attei^on than tiutt of being called the <^kaden of the 
working classes," that they do not lad, ExfaiMt aay glaring and crying 
«vii, suggest any the most obvious aad profilabfe remedy, and, wj^etber 
^ke matter be one to do or to undo, you will at once he slopped with iJie 
^fo^tioB, ^< But who is to be the leader?" And, to say the trtOii, mt only 
is the want of kadors deeply felt» but there is ako the most inmrvdloii& 
wiilingaess to follow «ny one who ahows the slightest sysKpton of wiahuag 
to lead. Sofely, if that J a nghing philosqfiJier of old wei« to waJoe up to-day 
amongst us, he would be dead ^ain ^-mormw by too mudh iau^idag, to 
see how wonderfully small are our great men, and how the leader^s ttak and 
duty se^Bs often to oobsi^ in stimding stock stUL Vjn^ pnA goveaaied by 
a Whig ministry, France ruled by her National Assembly, the predset of 
noirersal sa^lri^^ John Hitcheil Ji hero for Cehae JMa^d, Ecargus 
<y€bniior tte father of the woriiag classes-^why roMfj if one were to 
measuie these men uid things at their true meassre, tiiat of worth ajad 
not of ^keech^ it is enough to make <me rub (me's eyes, snd £mcy ii dl a. 
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dream of small midsummer elves, or the play of an oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope! And yet parliaments, meetings, crowds, classes, and nations obey 
these men, wait for their bidding, move when they move, stop above all 
when they stop, or are stopped-*-and groan all the while for leaders. 

But do not let us imagine that we are sneering all this while at others, or 
have a right to sneer at them. Put the question any one of us to himself — 
How often have I, if I have not expressed the want, yet in heart wanted a 
leader? How often have I felt, even most dearly, that there was some- 
thing which I could, which I ought to do, and yet I have abstained from 
doing it, and yet I have failed of doing it, because there was no one to do it 
before me, to set me the example of doing it — ^in a word, because I had 
no leader to follow! Every one of us, I repeat it, has but to ask himself 
the question, and he will feel it as a truth, that he has, over and over again,, 
wanted, and still perpetually wants, a leader. 

Now the meaning of this expression and feding is simply, as of every 
other wajQt and evil of the day, practical atheism — want of faith in God* 
Men who believe in God should never want for a leader. It is because we 
are looking for earthly leaders that we cannot see the heavenly one. If it 
be a steadfast promise that His Spirit shall guide us unto all truth, it is to 
that Spirit alone, whether as manifested in words, or things^ or men, that 
we are to look for guidance and for leadership. 

And again, if the so-called leaders of the day could once feel that the 
utmost extent of earthly leadership can be but the closest following of God's 
Spirit, instead of standing still, or leading men astray, or swaying from side to 
side according to the pressure of the moment, or working, with immense and 
ceaseless labour, a very squirrefs wheel or treadmill, revolving ever on itself, 
of routine business, claptrap speeches, makeshift laws, and half-good measured- 
that only add to one evil what they take away from another, — ^we should 
see them really take their place in the vanguard of their respective nations, 
classes, or parties, knowing whither to go and what to avoid, what to unda 
and what to do. Then should we really have leaders, without seeking for 
them; men who, seeing God*s truth more clearly than others, whether in 
government, or literature, or art, or science, or trade, or labour, or religion^ 
would be able effectively to direct others who do not see it so clearly,, 
although seeking it alike with them. Then should we feel that they have- 
a real claim on our obedience, as speaking in God's name to us; whilst they 
in turn would be stimulated at once, and steadied in their course by the 
confidence which would be reposed in them, and by the feeling that it is 
only by deserving that confidence that they could retain it. 

At the same time, the candid and universal admission of the want of 
leaders is the sui*est pledge that the want must soon find relief. It is the 
old Athenian altar " to the unknown God;" it is the " ignorant worship" or 
One who is not yet fully declared to mankind, though they may have heard. 
His name without understanding it. It is for those who have in some 
measure experienced a relief to that W4iht in tb^r own hearts, to proclaim 
it unto others. Paul the tent-maker they may not be, but they can repeat 
his words, and the words on which his soul fed, eighteen centuries ago. 
The life that was in those words then, lives in them now and for ever. 
It is we who are deaf and dead to thenu J. T. 



The activity of man is like the l&uitfiilness of ihe earthy as soon as the 
ecmvttisioa is over it reappears and makes all tilings spi:K>at and blossom. Let 
there be but a gleam of order and peace, and man will take up hope again,, 
and with hope labour. — Guizot. 
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THE LABOURER'S FRIEND, 

SUCH is the title of a periodical which is the organ of the Society fob the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Labouring Classes, and which 
contains a fuU report of the proceedings at the glorious meeting presided 
over hy His Royal Highness prince Albert, and briefly noticed in one of our 
early numbers. Number XLIX of this periodical presents us, at the small 
charge of sixpence, with the report in question, from which we propose to 
extract a few leading particulars that cannot fail to interest our readers. 
We will merely premise that, highly as we approve of the object of this 
society, we have no direct interest of any kind in promoting its success. 

The report opens with a glance at the history of the society. It was 
founded in the beginning of the reign of king William IV., under the title 
of * The Labourer's Friend,' and assumed its present designation in the year 
1844; so that, as the report very justly points out, it was not the alarm 
excited by recent events on the Continent — not a feeling that, in order to 
secure themselves, the rich must do something to help the poor, but pure 
and unmixed benevolence which set their society on foot. The report then 
proceeds to detail what the society has 'already accomplished. It appears 
that it has provided 553 tenants, in eleven different parts of the country, 
with allotments of land, of from an eighth of an acre or less, up to half an 
acre or more, and assisted large numbers of private individuals in carrying 
out the same excellent object. In this way it has aimed at improving the 
condition of the labourer in the rural districts. In London its operations 
Jiave been guided by the same enlightened spirit, and have been equally 
successful. The report tells us that the society has spent between 13,000/. 
and 14,000/. in improving the dwellings of the poor. Of this sum, it 
expended 6400/. in building a street of small houses in Bagnigge-wells, 
thereby giving comfortable homes to fifty -four tenants, some of whom are 
single women, some heads of families. In King-street, Drury-lane, it lodges 
in decency and comfort twenty-four persons in a single house, taken on 
lease at 150/.. a year. In Charles-street, Drury-lane, it took a lease of three 
houses, and thoroughly repaired and furnished them, for eighty lodgers, at 
a cost of 1200/. Its last labour of love has been to build in George-street, 
St. Giles's, at a cost of 5,500/., the model lodging-house for the accommo- 
dation of 104 single men, which model lodging-house was opened in form 
Ijy Prince Albert on the morning of the great meeting. T^eir next work 
is to be a model lodging-house for families, towards which a large part of 
the necessary funds is already subscribed. The ground, as we understand, 
is purchased, within a short ^stance of the present model lodging-house for 
single men, and we hear that the good work will be set about witii the least 
possible delay. 



I cannot think it possible that the working classes will be permanently contented 
with the condition of labouring for wages as their ultimate, to work at the bidding 
and for profit of another, without any interest in the work — ^the price of their labour 
being adjusted by hostile competition, one side demanding as much, and the other 
paying as little as possibles-is not, even when wages is high, a sal^siactoiy state to 
human beings of educated intelligence, who have.ceased to think themselves naturally 
inferior to those whom they serve. — J. S. Mux's Political Economy. 
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EMIGRATION. 

IT is not as generally known as it should be, that the Government gives free 
passages (including food) to New South Wales and South Australia, to 
agricultural labourers, shepherds, female domestic and farm servants, and 
dairj-maids; also to a few blacksmiths, wheelwrights, carpenters, and other 
country mechanics. 

The vessels are first class, and proceed every month to Sydney, and 
Port Philip, in New South Wales, and to Port Adelaide, in South Australia. 
The ships sail from London and Plymouth, where dep6ts are fitted up for 
the emigrants. 

They must be of good character, and recommended for sobriety & industry. 

Each must provide himself with clothing, and, on being accepted, must 
pay 1/., and 10^. for every child under fourteen, as some security that he 
will come forward and embark. 

During the voyage they are placed under the exclusive superintendence 
of a surgeon, not only as their doctor, but as their sole superintendent; and 
on their arrival a government agent gives them advice as to wages, and places 
where they will get work. No repayment is required. 

Full particulars are furnished at tl^e Government Emigration Office, 9, 
Park-street, Westminster, or by the agents in most of the large towns. 

If every one who is convinced that emigration on a large scale is 
necessary, would find out some one poor man, or poor family fit for emigrants, 
and would take the trouble to make the necessary inquiries for them, and 
to superintend their departure, he would prove the sincerity of his words. 
And were Government deluged with applications, there is no doubt but 
their plan, which, as far as it goes, seems a good one, would be carried out 
as extensively as the country demands. 



A democratic constitution, . not sapported by democratic institutions in detail, 
but confined to the central government, not only is not political freedom, but often 
creates a spirit precisely the reverse, carrying ()own to the lowest grade in society 
the desire and ambition of political domination. In some countries the desire of the 
people is for not being tyrannized over, but in others it is merely for an equal chance 
to everybody of tyrannizing. — J. S. Mill's Political Economy, 

One-thousandth part of the air we breathe is carbonic acid gas, this with moisture 
was the real and only food of plants when first created, it is now produced in the way 
I have just mentioned. This quantity, at first sight, would hardly seem sufficient 
for plants, but it is always being produced from the constant decay of animal and 
vegetable matters, from fires, from the lungs of animals, etc., and the organs of plants 
are constantly during the day occupied in absorbing it, and as the surface of their 
ls»aves is very great, and the roots very numerous, you mav imagine they collect a 
great quantity of it before they arrive at maturity. If there were more of it, it 
would be detrimental to animal life. From the immense beds that there are of coal 
and peat, we are led to imagine that there must have been a much larger supply of 
carbonic acid or food of plants, at one time than now, so much so, that animals could 
not have existed, excepting the lower orders. To render the air proper for the 
existence of animals, it was necessary that this gas should be got rid of; it conse- 
quently was made to enter vegetables, and these, by a convulsion of nature, became 
entombed : thus the air was not only sufficiently purified to render the earth capable 
of being inhabited by animals, but vegetables were produced for them in abundance, 
a supply of fuel was laid up for after races of men, and now by burning this coal 
the food of plants is being constantly liberated, and as it is liberated, in like manner 
is the earth able to bear a greater abundance of vegetables to support the increasing 
number of animals : so that if we may judge of the goodness of the Creator from 
other matters, we are led to imagine he will not allow his creatures to perish for 
want of food. — ^Newikgtok, on the Seeding of Grain, 
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To the Editor of the " Politics fou thb Pboful" 

Sm, —Before your periodical becomes defunct, perhaps you will allow the inser- 
tion of a few thoughts by a working man. It is natural for a man to plead on his 
behalf, and on the behalf of his brethren. There are thousands of human beings who 
are possessed of good sense and great capabilities ; who know the difference between 
right and wrong, error and truth ; but yet have not the power of expressing theit 
thoughts upon paper. In their behalf I desire to pkad, Hb&x liberties to defend. 

I have read with pleasure many of your articles, and especially those upon the 
<!ondition q£ workshops, in which men have to toil. It must be obvious to eveiy 
person, that if our various manufacturers would locJt more after the comfort of their 
men, provide convenient and well- ventilated places for them to labour in, and appear 
to take an interest in their welfare, that ttie unbappiness and disorder of society 
would greatly diminish. What is required of them is, that they act hooomrably 
towards their men, and do unto them as they would like to be done b^, if they were 
placed in the same position. In asking ^is Buch, we are only askmg theoL to do 
tl^ir doty — their duty to God, and their duty to man. Surely, if men are willing 
to work, if they make it their study bow they may enhance their own interest and 
their employer s, they ought to be treated with kindness and respect, and provided ^ 
with comfortable workshops. Little do masters know the misery and privations of \ 
their workmen, the inexpressible grief of not daring to give utterance to their com- ^ 
plaints through the fear of losing their situations, lliink of the man who is compelled 1 
to suffer death by degrees, or ehe to die of starvation. Such is the tidrst of gain in \ 
some men, that they care not how their men may be situated, how their bodies > 
enervated, how their souls demoralized, so long as gold flows into their coffers, and T 
they secure a life of independency. Bat allow me to inform these gentlemen, that | 
while they are unfeelingly amassing power and wealth, while they fancy they are | 
procuring their own safety and the safety of their children, they are most assuredly I 
building a house over their heads which will one day fall and be the means of their ^ 
destruction. 

I believe your remarks on self-reform will do good. I have a strong ffuth in the 
power of truth. A truth once uttered will have its effect on society, and no power 
on earth can prevent it. Every truth, written or spoken, aids in the formation of 
public character ; aids in bringing that glorious period, ^' when righteousness shall 
eover the earth, as the waters cover the sea." It must be admitted that self-reform 
is the most important of all reforms. No man deserves the name of reformer, that 
does not first reform himself. To begin with oneself is to act wisely, for nations are 
composed of individuals. If we are not examples of what we teach, the world will 
not believe us, and we shall do more harm than good. Hence, I have no confidence 
in men who preach one thing and practice another ; who pretend to reform the whole 
world while their own houses are in disorder ; who advocate loudly the rights of man, 
but forget the rights of their wives and children ; and who lay all the blame on 
^a^overnment, when they are often the cause of their own wretchedness. 

But while I contend for self-reform, I also ask for a great political reform. The 
majority of the nation calls aloud for it, and who can justly refuse their demands ? 
Not a rew men — not a government. To say that a government canj is tantamount 
with saying that we are slaves. It is true that the government has told us that what 
little power we possess we hold as a " trust," and not as a right. Mr. Milnes, M.P., 
said lately, in the House of Commons, when speaking on Mr. Hume's motion, " The 
most satisfactory view he could take of the matter, was to regard it not as a right or 
privilege, but as a trust.** And this is the common talk amongst these honourable 
gentlemen. How much more reasonably would they talk, if they declared, " that we 
hold our office as a * trust,' and the people shall have their rights f" 

But where did these gentlemen obtain their power, and vvho gave it to them ? I 
feel a mighty interest in these questions, and I desire to hear an answer. If we 
investigate the case, we shall find that a great many obtained it by usurpation, by 
eruelty and tyranny, and by the oppression of God s children. If this be true, can 
it be politic or just for them to go on in their present career ? Is it right ^at they 
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shoald refuse thousands of men like myself, who have to toil hard and long for tiieir 
sustenance, a voice in the choosing of our representatives ? Must we always he 
compelled to ohey laws which we have no power in making ? Are we to he seized 
when the government thinks proper, and oompelled to go and fight for a nation whose 
glory we nave not the least interest in supporting ? And must our posterity suffer 
the same misrule and oppression ? The thought is unhearahle. No, no ; we must 
have reform ; men will no longer suffer themselves to be oppressed and wronged ; 
will no longer he deprived of those rights which their very existence entities them to 
enjoy ; men will no longer allow the minority to govern the majority ; men wfll no 
longer suffer human beings, who have come ^om the same common Father, who are 
made and formed with the same powers and capabilities, who are confined to the same 
globe, and are under the same influences, to govern and misrule them, to tyrannize 
over their bodies and souls. Let the government beware I — let it not play with the 
feelings of an enlightened people, but grant them their rights, lest it dnve the nation 
to desperation and anarchy, and cause it to act the same tragical event as has happened 
on the Continent. I am, yours respectfully, T. H. C. 



MORE LAST WORDS. 

FRIENDS of all classes! Friends of the working class especially! 
Before we part, there ai-e one or two words which it is right, for our 
sakes and for yours, that we should speak. 

Many people will say, * These writers have failed because they set an 
unattainable object before them. They proposed to address the People, 
and the people of England are split into classes and factions; to be heard 
by the one, you must slander the- rest. They proposed to write Politics for 
the People. Politics is the great subject of dissension among the people. 
What could they do? They were swimming against the tide; fighting, like 
Mrs. Partington with the Atlantic; of course they have been beaten.' 

There are many who have strong interest in saying such words as these, 
and in believing them. It would be a comfort to party men, if they could 
persuade themselves that they were taking the only practical, rational course; 
a comfort to some whose consciences tell them they ought not to take that 
course, if they found themselves cut off by a stern necessity from any other. 
We also must be well disposed to acquiesce in this explanation of our dis- 
appointment. It would enable us to take our leave with an unblemished 
reputation. We did very well, were very clever, and so forth; the meana 
were as. good as possible, if the ends had been feasible. 

But we cannot lay this flattering unction to our souls; or suffer any 
other persons to use it for theirs. It is not true that men must court parties 
if they wish to obtain a hearing. Parties are felt to be stale, obsolete, help- 
less; the men who belong to them are ashamed to confess it; those who have 
been the instruments of destroying them are denounced, but the denouncers 
cannot reconstruct them. It is not true that there is less hope of union upoa 
the political ground than upon any other. The very word Polity implies 
union. It is felt to be contradictory when there is division. Recal men to 
the belief that they exist in .a polity, and you make them, indeed, sensible 
of their strifes, but you make them certain, also, that they cannot exist under 
a law of strife. Accordingly, all the strongest impulses in our time are 1 
tending in this direction. The people's Charier is an assertion that Govern- • 
ment cannot be carried on for or by parties; all the various forms of Socialism 
declare that men, whatever ends they propose to themselves, must co-operate 
for these ends. 

What we desired especially was, to meet these two great forms of thought 
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as thej are exhibited to us in our age; to investigate them; to studj them 
in the light of history; to see what gfreat human sympathies are bound up 
with them; to consider what there is in them which malces them inconsis- 
tent and unreasonable; what there is in them which has a divine root and 
must live. Chartism and Socialism, we said to ourselves, may be as vulgar 
in their outward shapes as yon please. But woe to. our coimtrymen if they 
content themselves with laughing at their outward shapes, or with crushing 
them! The heart within must be studied; not merely anatomized, but seen 
Hving, beating, in its healthy and in its morbid conditions, else we shall not 
understand the real state of our own times, or be prepared for the future. 

This task we have executed very imperfectly. We have grappled most 
with the first subject. Chartism has been considered under many of its as- 
pects; considered from different points of view. For the more we reject 
party views, as such, the more we wish to profit by them. The Whig can 
tell us something which the Tory cannot teU; the Radical, things which are 
hidden from the Whig. Let each bring its own light to bear upon the great 
problem. Let them not think it a mean task to unfold the idea of Chartism, 
or in other words, to ask what is the root of Government ; what principles 
must exist in it apart from what is accidental and artificial. 

The great subject of Socialism, or in other words, the question. What is 
the Order and Constitution of Social Life? what principles lie beneath all 
that is merely visible and conventional? we have treated in hints and frag- 
ments rather than formally and directly. Apart from blunders of execution, 
this has, perhaps, been our greatest mistake. We have not fairly entered 
upon the subject which we hoped would have been most prominent in our 
pages, the relation between the capitalist and labourer. All we can 
pretend is that we have striven to clear away some impediments from the 
consideration of that subject — ^the two greatest impediments of all — the 
indisposition of classes to look fairly at each other, and the notion that the 
greatest and deepest evils are owing to legislation, or can be repaired by it. 

If we had really fulfilled our design, there would still have been enough 
mistakes in the way of handling our materials, arising from inexperience, 
to account for a more signal failure than ours, without resorting to any 
solution which would make the prospect hopeless for future adventurers. 
Still we should be merely affecting modesty and deceiving those adventurers 
if we did not tell them that when they have done their best — and that best 
infinitely* better than ours — ^they must still arm themselves against an indif- 
ference and neglect which some earnest spirits find so much harder to bear 
than sharp persecutions. We are surely not sent into the world to get 
credit and reputation, but to speak such words as are given us to speak; to do 
such acts as are given us to do; not heeding much, nor expecting to know 
whether they have effected anything or nothing. Therefore, friends, be of 
good courage. Let not us have the burden of thinking that because we 
have been feebler than we ought, you have been dismayed. Whatever is 
true, must at last be mighty. The battle with principalities and powers is 
fought, for the most part by weak arms ; which nevertheless, shall prevaiL 
In that confidence, we wish you * God speed.' 
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